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PREFACE 


A man cannot harbor a more laudable ambition than 
to make the most of those talents with which he has 
been endowed. It is the part of human nature to hope 
for success. For most of us the attainment of our 
ideals is a task that calls forth our utmost efforts. Any 
achievement must begin with self-analysis. When 
Socrates urged his disciples to adopt his doctrine, 
“Know thyself,” he was offering sage counsel. For- 
tunately, psychology has discovered certain principles 
which serve as helpful guides to self-knowledge and 
self-realization. It is the purpose of this book to show 
how the process of compensation for inferiority pro- 
vides the channel through which handicaps can be made 
to contribute to the development of power. 

The psychology of Alfred Adler is taken as the basis 
for our study of normal personality (Chap. I). Analy- 
sis of the self-regarding sentiment indicates that the 
person with marked deficiencies is peculiarly suscept- 
ible to the will-to-power (Chap. II), by reason of the 
various kinds of inferiority (Chap. III) that trouble 
him. Compensation will be worked out in detail to 
demonstrate how the accomplishment of certain pur- 
poses is'rendered possible (Chap. IV). The conscious- 
ness of inferiority arouses the mighty forces of the 
instinctive and emotional life (Chap. V) and sets the 
conditions that favor the attainment of distinction in 
art, religion, learning, and other paths to power (Chap. 
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VI). The application of the theory to various social 
groups will be illustrated by an analysis of the moti- 
vation behind labor movements, the Feminists, the 
Jews, and others (Chap. VII). Studies of Arthur 
Schopenhauer (Chap. VIII) and Abraham Lincoln 
(Chap. IX) will give an insight into the way the indi- 
vidual works out his compensation. 

The motivation scheme of inferiority-compensation 
is not set forth as the one principle by which all be- 
havior can be psychologically explained. The step 
from self-abasement to self-assertion cannot account 
for all the actions of men. Freud introduces sex as the 
sole motive in human activities; Adler elects organ in- 
feriority as the one basis for psychoanalysis. It seems 
that a more sane attitude with which to face the prob- 
lems of motivation is to study a variety of factors, for 
human nature has many diverse sides. No one theoret- 
ical doctrine can suffice to describe adequately the 
heterogeneous trends of human conduct. In outlining 
the details of the inferiority-compensation process, it 
is not claimed that the theory exhausts the principles 
by which behavior can be analyzed. Compensation for 
inferiority does play a role, however, and a very im- 
portant one, in human motives. Though it should be 
supplemented by other views of the origin of motives, 
the theory of compensation remains a valuable scheme 
upon the basis of which we can better understand the 
paths that lead to superiority and the realization of 
our ideals. 

In these days when so much stress is being laid upon 
mental hygiene, the process of compensation deserves 
thorough study. The capacity to compensate is a 
powerful aid toward the preservation of mental bal- 
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ance. Take the child who finds he is at a disadvantage 
in some respect in his relations with his playmates. 
Perhaps he is so frail that he cannot participate in the 
rough games in which most strong children indulge. 
Instead of brooding over his handicap and upsetting 
himself emotionally, he takes to books and outshines the 
other children in the class room. John Richard Green, 
the historian, was so sickly as a boy that play held 
little charm for him. Cut off from the physically ac- 
tive side of life, he learned to find his delight in books. 
Similarly, James Waitt, realizing that he was too deli- 
cate to enter sports, grew fond of study, reflection, and 
solitude. Scholastic superiority gives the frail child 
something to brag about, wins the praise of his teachers 
and his parents, and enables him to keep his self- 
respect, an essential element in mental health. ‘The 
elements which the Individual Psychologists have found 
most necessary to the development of a child into a 
useful social being are a good relation with the rest of 
humanity and the feeling that he is equal to other 
children.” Every child has some talent that should 
be developed as one means of establishing a psychic 
(mental) stability. Observation should seek out the 
special capacities and encouragement should be given 
for their training. Adler’s chief contribution, accord- 
ing to the estimate of Fishbein, has been his pedagogical 
achievements in Vienna where he has done much to cor- 
rect evil trends in childhood. There is a wealth of | 
wisdom in the jesting remark that whenever a man has | 
one leg that is shorter, the other is always longer. It 
is the longer leg that gives a man satisfaction. 


1 Alfred Adler: “Character and Talent,” Harper’s Monthly Maga- 
zine 1927, 155, 72. 
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This study was originally a thesis presented for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 
The work has been rewritten in the interests of sim- 
plicity and clearness. Chapter IV originally appeared 
in the Psychological Review, November, 1926. ‘To 
Professor English Bagby is due the credit for stimu- 
lating the interest that has found its outlet through 
this channel. The author wishes to acknowledge the 
kindly criticism and helpful counsel of Professor 
William McDougall. Valuable suggestions from his 
mother, father, and wife, have been incorporated in 


the book. 
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“Deformity is daring. 
It is its essence to o’ertake mankind, 
By heart and soul, and make itself equal— 
Ay, the superior of the rest. There is 
A spur in its halt movements, to become 
All that others cannot, in such things 
As still are free to both, to compensate 
For stepdame Nature’s avarice at first.” 


Quoted in “The Deformed and Their Mental Characteris- 
tics,” Littell’s Living Age 1862, 72, 396. 


“Whosoever hath anything fixed in his person that doth 
induce contempt, hath also a perpetual spur in himself to 
rescue and deliver himself from scorn. . .. It stirreth in 
them industry ... deformity is an advantage to rising 
Kings.” 

Francis Bacon: Essays, “Of Deformity.” 
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INTRODUCTION 





CHAPTER I 


SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF WEAKNESS 


For the student of human nature there is no puzzle 
more intriguing and more fascinating than the search 
for the mysterious sources of greatness. There is 
enough conceit in each one of us to make us wonder 
how it is that others accomplish more than we do. 
There is also something in knowing how they “arrived,” 
for knowing how is half the battle. 

When we study the lives of great men, we are struck 
by the fact that superior ability constitutes only a 
minor part of genius,—the rest is hard work. Noman © 
toils without some motive to drive him. Two men may 
be equally able. One of them is fired with the ambi- 
tion to succeed, while the other lackadaisically drifts 
through life; the former is anxious to capitalize his 
ability while the latter loafs complacently as he lets his 
talents go to seed. The difference between the two—\ 
and the essential reason why the one will be great and | 
the other mediocre—is a matter of motives. Greatness | 
is not thrust upon a man. It is something to be 
achieved under the pressure of some powerful drive. 
Fortunately, psychoanalysis has succeeded in uncov- | 
ering some of the forces which work in the obscurities of 
the unconscious and which have hitherto been little 
understood. The psychoanalytic school offers a new 
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approach to the problem of greatness in laying down 
the principles under the guidance of which we can ana- 
lyze the psychic processes behind achievement. In all 
of us lie latent talents which will become productive 
only upon the incidence of a strong urge. The study 
of motives, then, is fundamental to the explanation of 
greatness. 


Tuer Inrertiortry CoMPpLeXx 


Alfred Adler, a prominent psychoanalyst, has ad- 
vanced a theory of motivation which he has found 
valuable in the treatment of neurotic disorders. Ac- 
cording to Adler every neurosis (mental breakdown) 
is caused by an inferior organ. The possession of an 
inferior organ makes a person feel inferior to other 
people. The boy who stammers, for example, is embar- 
rassed by his handicap in social contacts. The sense 
of his peculiarity weighs upon him until a feeling of 
inferiority develops. This inferiority complex, Adler 
originally maintained, is always due to an inferior 
organ. 

After a prolonged investigation of the school chil- 
dren of Vienna, Adler has more recently come to the 
conclusion that organic weakness is only one of the 
sources which contribute toa sense of inferiority. (Any 
factor in-the child’s experience-whieh encourages mal- 
adjustment tends to create a feeling of inadequacy. 
Discouragement tends to appear in three types of chil- 
dren: (1) the child who is handicapped by an organic 
defect, such as deafness, a clubfoot, a disturbed diges- 
tion; (2) the child who has been so spoiled by unwise 


parental affection that he has learned to depend upon 


others for his security; (3) the child who is unwanted 
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and who is treated, therefore, with a coldness that leads 
him to interpret the world as hostile. 


Tut Loncine ror SEcurRITY 


The important point for our purpose is that this 
sense of inferiority involves significant psychological 
consequences. A basic tendency in human nature is 
the longing for security. We like to feel sure of our- 
selves and to believe we have the capacities necessary to 
secure an adequate adjustment to the demands of the 
environment. The security of the individual is fre- 
quently jeopardized by unkind circumstances which 
intrude upon his self-complacency. It is very discom- 
forting to a man to have to admit that he is “beneath” 
others. To acknowledge another his superior is to 
betray his self-respect. When he fails to attain his 
ideal in the world of reality, the longing for security 
demands that something be done to relieve the unpleas- _ 
ant consciousness of inferiority. There is an added 
incentive to blot out failure through the attainment of 
success. The man who knows he is uneducated may 
train his mind by intensive study until he surpasses 
others in intellectual power or he may take pride in 
developing an unusually powerful physique. Every 
individual craves power and he will exert himself to 
win it as long as he believes he can succeed. For the 
ambitious person defeat acts as a spur to the cultiva- 
tion of strength. Hall writes: “No dread was greater 
from the very dawn of adolescence than that of inferi- 
ority and mediocrity, which most of the greatest efforts 
I ever made in life were to escape.” 1! The realization 


4G. Stanley Hall: Life and Confessions of a Psychologist, p. 377. 
1928, 
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of inferiority makes a man angry with himself and with 
those who are only too ready to taunt him for his short- 
comings. “Some learn to penalize those who injure 
them or affront them by the long-circuit way of sur- 
passing them in good deeds or superior attainments and 
achievements by way of revenge. Man owes much of 
his aggressiveness to wrath and must give it ever more 
deliberate and fuller scope and more momentum, but 
on a constantly higher plane. He cannot be too angry 
if he is angry aright.” 2 


CoMPENSATION FOR INFERIORITY 


The process by which a man transcends his handicaps 
is known as compensation. Adler’s scheme may be 
pictured thus: 


Inferior organ—leading to 
Feeling of inferiority—leading to 
Longing for security—leading to 
Compensation. 


The craving for superiority, accentuated by defect, is 
satisfied through compensation for inferiority. ‘That 
is the essence of Adler’s psychology. 

Let me illustrate how inferiority was compensated 
through athletic accomplishment in the life of Gene 
Neely. He was a listless young man until a shotgun 
wound deprived him of one arm. This “crippling acci- 
dent did a strange and great thing for Gene Neely. It 
gave Gene Neely a cause. It seemed . . . to charge 
him with a burning mission to prove to the world that 
a man with one arm can do anything that a man with 


7Ibid., pp. 465, 466. 
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two arms can do. But for that misfortune, it is quite 
probable that he would merely have been a good-na- 
tured fat man on cordial terms with the world, an easy- 
going individual with no particular drive nor dash to 
him. . . . But as it was Neely became a sort of flam- 
ing crusader in the cause of the maimed. There was 
edge and bite and fire and fury to him. There was a 
constant challenge in his steel-gray eyes, a seething 
unrest in his powerful limbs. He measured every man 
—his power, his skill—and as he measured him, he 
prepared to fight him. ‘He thinks he’s good because 
he’s got two arms,’ he used to confide, . . . ‘but I can 
lick him the best day he ever saw... .?” He was 
perhaps the most remarkable athlete in intercollegiate 
annals. “He made the All-America team in football, 
played a crack center field, both at Dartmouth and 
later with one of the fastest semipro nines in the South, 
could flail a golf course in the 80’s, play a masterful 
game of tennis, was a demon wrestler, a strong swimmer, 
a good dash man in track, an expert at billiards, a 
champion trap shooter, and a fair basketball for- 
ward.” Organic defect stimulated him to achieve his 
security through a brilliant athletic career. 

Parents sometimes compensate for their own disap- 
pointments by vicarious pride in the success of their 
children. You can see the part that parental influence 
had to play in the life of G. Stanley Hall, one of 
America’s outstanding psychologists. He says in his 
autobiography: “If ever parents lived for their chil- 
dren, mine did. We were not only their offspring but 
as we developed they looked to us to realize their own 
youthful ambitions, the thwarting of which they always 

® The Boston Post, September 28, 1927. 
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felt so keenly that it actually clouded their lives. They 
alone of all their brothers and sisters ardently aspired 
to a larger horizon and to be and to do something worth 
while in the world, and were always oppressed by a 
sense of failure. We children were incessantly exhorted 
to ‘make good’ in their place, to succeed as they had 
fallen by the way. As we matured this became more 
and more of a spur to us, and education seemed to both 
them and us to open the only way. The pathos of their 
disappointment grew upon us with advancing years. 
. . . The older we grew the dearer we became to them 
until they seemed to find a kind of vicarious completion 
of their own lives in us.” 4 


Tue CHALLENGE OF ADJUSTMENT 


All of us run up against difficulties which test our 
resources for adjustment. The demands of the environ- 
ment often tax our powers to the utmost. Adaptation 
under trying conditions can sometimes be effected only 
through recourse to compensation. Various situations 
give us an opportunity to match our powers with hos- 
tile circumstances. There are three paramount ques- 
tions in life, says Adler, the proper meeting of which 
demands courage—social relations, occupation, and 
marriage. Asked what he meant by courage, Adler 


_whimsically pointed to the third great question, mar- 


\ 


‘ riage. Life is an adventure that demands strength of 


character. The crises weed out the weak. Only the 


\ strong can weather the storms of “outrageous fortune.” 
> The real test of life comes when we have suffered the 
_ humiliation of failure. It takes “backbone” to “come 


*G. S. Hall: op. cit., pp. 79, 80. 
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back” after a discouraging defeat. It is only the man 
with a brave heart who can face his failings and build 
up, against heavy odds, his sources of power. We 
judge a man’s character by the way he reacts to cir- 


5 or 
cumstances that uncover his weaknesses. How a person 
/ 


will compensate when he is cornered by a distressing” 
handicap depends upon his courage. The manner of 
compensation peculiar to each throws light on the rela- - 
tion of degeneracy, neurosis, and genius, 

The degenerate. 'The degenerate gives in when he 
is faced with defeat. In his cowardice he resorts to 


antisocial forms of compensation, such as immorality | 
and crime. One of the tests which reveals weakness in / 


character is the demand that civilization makes upon 
the individual in his sex life. ‘The degenerate cannot 
live up to the requirements of culture. Sexual conti- 
nence before marriage imposes too severe a strain upon 
him. Economic factors which necessitate late marriage 
in modern times add to the strain. The degenerate 
succumbs to his instinctive urge by falling into the 
easier path of immorality. Another cowardly form of 
compensation is crime. It requires courage to endure 
the humiliations entailed by poverty. The young man 
with meager funds feels “out of it” in competing for 
feminine favor. He cannot furnish the luxuries deemed 
necessary for her delectation. The courageous fellow 
puts up with the loss of prestige and works faithfully 
to earn money or has enough self-confidence to believe 
that he can court successfully in spite of the lack of 
capital. The degenerate, on the other hand, instead 
of meeting the problem honorably, steals a car to take 
his “girl friend” for a ride or purloins jewels to bestow 
upon her. 


ae 
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\ The neurotic. The neurotic, lacking also in cour- 
i ‘age, compensates by denying reality and living in day- 
(dreams. Such power as he achieves is through sickness, 
‘by which he compels others to minister to his wants. 
“In certain cases and under certain situations com- 
pensation is impossible and then we find varying 
degrees of decompensation (useless compensation) de- 
veloping, from simple anxiety to the many psychoneu- 
rotic and psychotic disorders. But even in decompen- 
sation there is for the individual a salutary recourse, 
for in this world of unreality which he builds up for 
himself he can at least continue to survive without 
immediate and complete disintegration of ‘the per- 
sonality.”> If he cannot win battles, he dreams of 
conquest—of himself as the conquering hero. I recall 
the case of a young man who through incompetence 
lost his job. His reaction to this failure was typically 
neurotic. He stayed at home all the time where in his 
idle hours he dreamt that he was the Pope. The fiction 
soon became a delusion. The pontifical delusion served 
a double purpose. Being a Catholic he gave himself 
prestige in his own eyes by attaining the highest office 
in the Catholic church and thus preserved his self- 
respect so rudely threatened by the loss of his business 
position. Furthermore, his papal office supplied an 
excuse for remaining at home. He preferred praying 
to looking for a job—there was less risk involved. 
The genius. 'The genius, in contrast to the degen- 
erate and the neurotic, compensates successfully in the 
realms of reality. He takes stock of his resources 
and remolds himself to fit the demands of his social 


* The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Sept. 30, 1915. Edi- 
torial. 
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environment. “Athletic history is full of examples 
of the sub-normal boy developing into vigorous man- 
hood. . . . Bobby Jones, the most wonderful golfer 
of all time, is an outstanding exhibit. At a tender age, 
his very life was all but despaired of by his physician. 
His parents were told he must have outdoor exercise. 
They moved near a golf club, and when Bobby was six 
he began to play the game. He developed quickly and 
is now a grand specimen of health, vigor, and skill.” © 
When Dwight L. Moody was reprimanded for his un- 
grammatical contributions to the prayer meeting and 
advised to keep quiet till he could “speak to edification,” 
he did not whimper—he trained himself to be a better 
speaker. Beethoven’s life was full of hardships. His 
spirit, however, rose above his world of petty occur- 
rences and confused emotions. He himself declared, “I 
will as far as possible defy my fate, though there must 
be moments when I shall be the most miserable of God’s 
creatures.” How did the great Scotch preacher, George 
Matheson, meet the trial of blindness that afflicted him 
from the age of fifteen? He turned for strength to re- 
ligion and the story of his brave conquest of discourage- 
ment is recorded in the hymn he wrote, “O Love that 
wilt not let me go.” “This hymn is the ‘highwater 
mark’ in the career of Dr. George Matheson as a writer ; 
behind it can be found the whole personality of the great 
Scotch preacher and the deepest experiences of his use- 
ful life ; it is ‘the most perfect expression of a great man 
at his highest.?... This many-sided personality, 
with a powerful mind and a distinguished career, was 


William Roper: “Any Boy Can Be an Athlete.” Liberty, April 
2, 1927. 
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the author of only one hymn, and it was thrown off in a 
few minutes. True, he had frequently written religious 
verses, but this hymn is a thing apart. ‘Its writing 
was to me a unique experience,’ he said. ‘I have no 
natural gift of rhythm. All the other verses I have ever 
written are manufactured articles; this came like a day- 
spring from on high. I have never been able to gain 
once more the same fervor in verse.’ Even as a child his 
sight was impaired, and he could read only by the aid 
of powerful glasses. From his entrance to the Uni- 
versity (Glasgow) in 1857, as its most brilliant 
student, his sight failed him altogether, and he passed 
at once into a profound spiritual struggle... 
In spite of an obstructed and circumscribed life, his 
spirit was one of quenchless hopefulness. .. . 
Matheson was never married. It was on the day of his 
sister’s marriage that a deep personal sorrow came to 
him which caused the most severe mental suffering. He 
has never revealed that sorrow, but the hymn was the 
fruit of his pain. The hymn is autobiographical—the 
consecration of a great soul rising above its despon- 
dency.” * The years of sorrowful meditation in which 
the love of God grew on him found their expression in 
this beautiful psalm. 

If it is true that difficulties serve to strengthen a 
man’s fiber, it is probable that a life of ease tends to- 
ward deterioration of that fiber. Where everything 
comes a man’s way without any effort on his part, there 
is no crying need for compensatory striving. The story 
of John Rockefeller Prentice shows how a crisis 
brought about a transformation from a life of dawdle to 

*The Watchman-Examiner, February 8, 1925. 
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one of untiring industry. When Prentice entered Yale 
in 1919, he fell in with a fast crowd whose chief pastime, 
one might say occupation, was gambling. Having no 
notion of the value of money, he kept on staking his 
bets until his losses accumulated to a substantial sum. 
Deep in debt, he was ashamed to confess to his father 
the extent of his liabilities. The college authorities, in- 
formed of his heavy gambling and of his failure to meet 
his obligations, dismissed him. His father told him not 
to come home until he had redeemed himself. 

Thrust on his own resources, he was forced to assume 
responsibilities that had hitherto been discharged for 
him. He went to Boston where he worked as a bellhop 
and shoveled snow. Unknown to his family and friends, 
he worked hard, steadfast in the purpose to prove his 
worth. After working for six years, he reéntered Yale 
to establish a record that reflects more credit on him 
than his earlier stay at that institution. The brilliant 
success he has achieved attests to the thoroughness of his 
compensation. Though working as a switch operator 
from 11 P. M. to 7 A. M., Prentice has maintained the 
remarkable scholastic average of 92. For two years 
he has won the James J. Hogan Scholarship, awarded 
to a man “who is of strong character, of personality, of 
good standing with his classmates, of fair scholarship, 
and who is in need of financial assistance.” Ease spoiled 
him; it was hardship, working against odds, relying on 
himself to overcome them, that tried his mettle and 
stimulated his effort. The shame of his earlier failure 
contributed to the drive that led him to his later suc- 
cess. His was the spirit of the genius.® 

® The Boston Herald, December 13, 1925. 
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OvERCOMPENSATION 


Compensation has a characteristic tendency of going 
too far—that is, it ends in overcompensation. In the 
attempt to hide defects by various devices of conceal- 
ment, the individual goes to extremes and outdoes him- 
self. “Youth is the age of extremes: ‘if the young com- 
mit a fault it is always on the side of excess and exag- 
geration.’ The great difficulty of youth (and of many 
of youth’s elders) is to get out of one extreme without 
falling into its opposite. For one extreme easily passes 
into the other, whether through ‘overcorrection’ or else- 
wise: insincerity doth protest too much, and humility 
hovers on the precipice of conceit. ‘Those who are con- 
sciously at one extreme will give the name of virtue not 
to the mean but to the opposite extreme.” So it is in 

| compensation the individual overdoes himself, and finds 
‘ himself striving to outdo others, to excel them, to be 
/ superior, to attain self-maximation. 

Superlative achievement in any field may be the out- 
come of overcompensation. A case will illustrate this 
point. Eugene Sandow was a weakling as a child. At 
the age of ten his father took him to Rome where he 
saw the statues of perfect men that inspired him to 
work for the perfection of his own body. Although he 
had intended to enter the priesthood, upon his return 
to Germany from Italy he commenced the study of 
anatomy, determined to build up his muscles by scien- 
tific methods. The training was so successful that he 
became a professional strong man. In one of his stunts 
he supported thirty-three people on his back. The 

° Will Durant: The Story of Philosophy, p. 8%. 1926. 
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feeble boy who had looked with awe upon the statues 
in Rome was in later life himself to pose as the model 
for one of the figures of a statue, “Combat du Cen- 
taure,” chiseled by the noted French sculptor, Gustave 
Crauck.’° In the reaction against weakness, he was 
not content with the acquisition of normal strength. 
He was satisfied with nothing short of superlative 


power. In this process of overcompensation we have a _..— 


cue to extraordinary attainments. 


ComPENnsATORY DeEvIcEs 


In its pursuit of power the mind works through cer- 
tain channels laid down in its very nature. Compensa- 
tion may be either negative or positive. On the nega- 
tive side, compensation is essentially defensive, using 
either a fiction or an assurance mechanism to protect 
the ego; on the positive side, compensation is aggressive, 
achieving its goal through the masculine protest. 

Negative. Resorting to the aid of a fiction, the per- , 
son who finds a vigorous physique beyond his reach lives 

‘“‘as-if” he were strong. The weakling, for example, |: ; 
puts on a bold front of sturdiness to convince his friends 
that he is “wiry” and surprisingly powerful for one of 
such slight build. A man enjoys his strength through 
the impression his capacity makes upon others. If he 
can lead others to admire his superiority, the fact that 
he is only bluffing does not detract materially from the 
satisfaction in prestige. Like the liar who comes to 
believe his fabricated story is true, the person living 
under a fiction forgets his weakness while he basks in 


“Fiow the World Went Mad over Sandow’s Muscles.” The 
Literary Digest, October 31, 1925. 
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the sunshine of his make-believe prowess. He not only 
acts “as-if” he were strong—he actually comes to feel 
strong. The glory of it all is real enough for him 
while it lasts. At least it makes life richer. 

In the assurance mechanism a man discounts the 
value of the prize he cannot win—the “sour grapes” 
philosophy. The success of the rationalization depends 
upon the individual’s remaining unconscious of his rea- 
sonings. If a homely countenance discourages him as 
a wooer, he runs down marriage as a drag on a career. 
Unaware of the fact that he is assuring himself against 
failure as a suitor, he becomes more and more con- 
vinced that marriage is a gamble where the risk is too 
high and where the loss is likely to exceed the gain. 

Positive. Compensation is more productive where it 
takes a positive, aggressive form. While the person 
who is easily discouraged is upset by a failure, the am- 
bitious sort of individual is stimulated to increase his 
efforts in quest of superiority. Where the half- 
hearted person is depressed by feelings of inferiority, 
the “go-getter” is goaded into infuriated exertion by 
a more consuming itch for success. When defeat irri- 
tates the ambitious type of individual with whom we 
are particularly concerned, we have the masculine pro- 
test. Just as in each of us there are the good and 
evil (Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde), so there are also the 
feminine and masculine trends which symbolize, accord- 
ing to Adler, the weak and strong points of our nature, 
respectively. The masculine protest is the struggle to 
overcome weakness in the interest of domination. It is 
“the wish to be a complete man.” The woman who 
feels her sex is downtrodden develops mannerisms of the 
“mannish” order—she acts like a tomboy, smokes, wears 
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neckties, and insists on freedom of expression (the 
Feminist type). The man who suffers under a handi- 
cap longs to overcome his defect in order that he may 
play the part of “a complete man.” He wants to be 
a real red-blooded “he-man.” 'The masculine protest, 
in its essence, is a form of the will to power. . 


Tur Compensatory Puases oF Manic DEprREssIvE 
INSANITY 


In the abnormal person we have the opportunity 
to study the features of the mind in exaggerated 
distinctness. The psyche functions through the 
same mechanisms as in the normal personality. An ex- 
amination of manic depressive insanity will disclose the 
essential processes by which compensation for inferi- 
ority is achieved. All of us know what it means to ex- 
perience a sudden change of moods. We go from joy 
to sadness without any apparent occasion. The psycho- 
logical basis for these transitions is to be found in the 
emotions. In the manic depressive there are alternat- 
ing periods of depression and exaltation—the former. 
often due to fear, the latter to anger. During the > 
period of depression the patient is dull, melancholy, — 
apathetic, weak, diffident, sullen; during the phase of 
excitement he is restless, energetic, elated, overconfi- 
dent. 

An illustrative case will bring out the facts more 
clearly. A young man was a Roman Catholic by train- 
ing. He married a: girl who was not a Catholic. She 
had no use for religion or children. She often scoffed 
at her husband for adhering to the church and at times 
he would join her in the derision. Then he would re- 
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pent his infidelity. The conflict of loyalties, between 
wife and church, formed the basis of the psychosis. He 
suffered from the deepest depression, when he be- 
moaned his inadequacy before strange and hostile pow- 
ers with which he could not cope. In the manic phase 
that alternated with the depressive he was an ambitious 
law student, seeking contacts with learned persons. 
Now let us consider the case from the point of view 
of theory in order to see how the process of compensa- 
tion for inferiority is involved in the manic depressive 
disorder. Normally our mental balance depends upon 
the sentiment of self-regard built up by reflection upon 
what others think of us. We have to learn a proper 
estimate of ourselves—not to think too highly of our- 
selves and yet to think highly enough. There are two 
instincts which correspond roughly to the attitudes 
a man takes toward himself. Self-assertion is attended 
by positive self-feeling or elation; submission, by 
negative self-feeling or depression. ‘These two instinc- 
tive dispositions normally check each other. When 
cooperative checking fails, there is disorganization and 
each tendency in turn predominates to excess—at one 
time the individual overrates himself and at another he 
underrates himself. ‘The manic depressive suffers pri- 
marily from a keen sense of inferiority which brings on 
the primary phase, the deepest depression. In reaction 
against this dejection a phase of elation is initiated 
during which compensation is effected by the conception 
of grandiose schemes. As we noticed earlier, the pendu- 
lum swings from excessive inferiority feelings to exces-~ 
sive compensation. The manic period is one of over- 
compensation. The manic depressive psychosis is, 
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therefore, actually the working of compensation 
(manic) for inferiority (depressive) .1! 


ABNORMAL AND NorMAL 


“Let me emphasize the fact,” says Adler, “that 
the dynamics of psychic life I am about to de- 
scribe hold equaily for healthy or diseased.” 1” 
Recent developments in psychology have demonstrated 
beyond doubt the kinship of the normal and the ab- 
normal. Brill says of Freud: “It was while tracing 
back the abnormal to the normal state that Professor 
Freud found how faint the line of demarcation was be- 
tween the normal and neurotic person, and that the 
psychopathological mechanisms so glaringly observed 
in the psychoneuroses and psychoses could usually be 
demonstrated in a lesser degree in normal persons 
. . . the hitherto considered impassable gap between 
normal and abnormal mental states is more apparent 
than real.” 13 This being the case, it seems legitimate to 
apply Adler’s scheme to the interpretation of the so- 
called normal personality, for the process of motiva- 
tion is the same in both classes of individuals. Freud 
writes: “As a matter of fact, Adler’s theory is more 
adequate to any other field than to that of the neuroses, 
which he still puts in the first place because of the his- 
tory of its origin.” 1+ In regard to this same point, 
G. Stanley Hall calls attention to “the great work of 


“For the general basis of this theory of the manic depressive 
psychosis I am indebted to William McDougall. 

2A, Adler: Individual Psychology, p. 3. 1924. 

2% A. A. Brill in the introduction to Sigmund Freud’s The Psycho- 
pathology of Everyday Life, p. vi. 1914. 

“Sigmund Freud: “History of the Psychoanalytic Movement.” 
Psychoanalytic Review, 1916, 3, 440. 
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compensation which Adler has best characterized and 
which is the most important key not only for abnormal, 
as he deems it, but, as we believe, for normal genetic 
psychology.” 1° ; 


Extension oF ADLER’s THEORY 


In extending the Adlerian conception of compensa- 
tion for inferiority, we shall consider varieties of in- 
feriority other than the organic weaknesses he empha- 
sizes. There is a tendency at present to extend the 
meaning of the inferiority complex to refer to feelings 
of inferiority that have a social rather than physical 
origin. “A sense of social inadequacy due to poverty, 
family disgrace, or unpopularity has much the same 
consequences in the behavior of the individual as the 
more serious organic inferiority described by Adler.” 1° 
The stage is set now for the practical applications of 
compensation to the problems of normal personality.!* 


*G. S. Hall: “A Synthetic Genetic Study of Fear.’ American 
Journal of Psychology. 1924, 25, 165. 

*K. R. Groves: Personality and Social Adjustment, p, 221. 1993. 

“For further references on Adler consult the bibliography at the 
end of the book. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE LOVE OF ESTEEM 


We hear frequent reference in our time to the in- 
feriority complex. In that drama of college life, “The 
Poor Nut,” + the trouble with the hero is diagnosed as 
an inferiority complex. The term is loosely applied to 
any sort of ailment which betrays a lack of self-confi- 
dence. The psychoanalytic significance of the expres- 
sion has been obscured by popular usage. ‘The ex- 
aggerated claims which any apostle of a new creed 
makes for his discovery are apt to provoke ridicule. 
Adler’s psychology has not escaped the malice of popu- 
lar jest. In the interest of an impartial study of com- 
pensation, let us shed our prejudices against Adler and 
investigate in a scientific spirit the full meaning of the 
“inferiority complex.” 


ComMPpLex, SENTIMENT, CONSTELLATION 


The term “complex” was introduced by Jung in 
the discussion of his association experiments. Complex 


may be defined as “an organization of emotional tenden- \, 


cies centred about some object.” 2 The terms “com- | 
plex,” “sentiment,” and “constellation”—we shall use 
these three terms interchangeably—all refer to the 


aJ. C. and E. Nugent: The Poor Nut. 1925. 
2This is McDougall’s definition of a sentiment. William Mc- 
Dougall: Social Psychology, p. 122. Fourteenth edition, 1922. 
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fact that “our emotional dispositions tend to become 
organized into systems about the various objects and 
classes of objects that excite them.” * Complex is often 
used to mean a hobby or pet interest.* We learn to 
love and hate certain objects, persons, or activities. 
Love and hate, belonging to the world of appreciation, 
are typical sentiments. An object is loaded with value 


Yj ° e ° e J 
/ so that certain emotions are aroused in connection with 
‘\ its welfare. Habitual direction of our emotional tenden- 


| cies upon a particular object leads to the formation of 
ja complex, with the result that when we think of the 
(object, we experience the appropriate emotion. Thus 


one may have a “money complex,” so that dollars and 
cents become the chief concern of daily life, arousing 
fear when one apprehends possible loss, anger when 
another threatens to swindle one, and pride when one 
sees one’s capital accumulate. The intensity of the 
emotional life, as we shall observe, is dependent upon 
how precious certain persons or interests have become 
in our experience. 


Tue FuncTIOoNnN oF SENTIMENT 


No power is effective unless it is organized. The 
function of systematization in the emotional life is 
discharged by the sentiments. Emotions come and go. 
Sentiment, on the other hand, is not a transient experi- 
ence but a more enduring affair through which con- 
sistency and continuity are achieved. It is “through 
the systematic organization of the emotional disposi- 
tions in sentiments that the volitional control of the 


*Thid., p. 126. 
*A, G. Tansley: The New Psychology. 1922. 
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immediate promptings of the emotions is rendered pos- 
sible.” > Whereas a child’s desires are diffused, an 
adult is influenced by a few specific preferences that 
constitute his guiding principles. “Only where emo- 
tions are organized in sentiments, and subordinated to 
their central control, are the higher powers of the intel- 


lect developed.” ® Character is the outgrowth of the ~ 


organization of the sentiments in an harmonious sys- 
tem or hierarchy. 

Sentiment is a dynamic conception. Inasmuch as we 
are studying the sources of power by which superiority 
may be attained, it is essential that we comprehend the 
significance of sentiment in its relation to our resources. 


In a strong character one sentiment usually dominates, | 
to which all other ends are subordinated,—a ruling | 


passion, as it were, which insures the control of the emo- 
tions. The self-regarding sentiment constitutes such a 


central force in the person who suffers from inferiority. . 


It is within this sentiment that we shall find the condi-’ 


tions which set off the emotional forces that furnish the ° 


urge for compensation. Sentiments elicit desires that - 
call for satisfaction. ‘Desire is from the first one of | 
the chief agents in the development of sentiments 
and one of their most important constituents after- 


wards.” 7” The activity of a sentiment always involves “ 


emotional excitement. An idea will have motive force 
in proportion to the emotions which it evokes. A 
strong sentiment means a strong will, for the emotional 


SW. McDougall: op. cit., p. 165. 

* Alexander F. Shand: The Foundations of Character, p. 67. 1920. 
Shand uses the term “sentiment” in the same sense as that employed 
by McDougall. 

TTbid., pp. 562, 563. 

® James Drever: Instinct in Man, pp. 212, 244, 1921. 
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drives are well mobilized and well directed toward a 
definite goal. ‘Sentiments working to their appointed 
ends will assimilate or exclude any given emotion ac- 
cording as it can or cannot be utilized by them.” ® 
This is the fundamental law of the organization of all 
sentiments. Adler states the same principle when he 
says that, “the guiding fiction only collects and unites 
into a group those psychic elements of which it can 
make use.” 1° The guiding fiction, or personal ideal, 
is the master sentiment that concentrates all the avail- 
able energy upon some chosen goal. 

“Every sentiment tends to form a type of character 
of its own.” 11. The man who is striving to compensate 
for defects is often recognized as the aggressive, am- 
bitious, efficient, industrious “go-getter” type. He is 
out to win the esteem of others, which he covets as a 
token of his success. ‘The life plan sets superiority as 
its goal and intense efforts are bent upon its realiza- 
tion, 

Tue SENTIMENT oF SELF-REGARD 


In analyzing the motives behind compensation our 
attention is focused at once upon the sentiment of self- 
regard. Were I to analyze your feelings in regard 
to yourself, I would ask you: What do you think of 
yourself? What estimate do you place upon your 
worth? Are you courageous, confident, conscious of 
your strength? Do you respect yourself? Are you 
proud of yourself? Or are you ashamed of yourself? 
Do you feel clumsy and stupid? Do you seem aware 


® A. F. Shand: op. cit., p. 61. 
A, Adler: The Neurotic Constitution, p. 214. 1921. 
4 A. F. Shand: op. cit. p. 123. 
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that others are watching you to uncover your weak- 
nesses? Are you bashful, timid, self-distrustful? Do 
you fear failure? Everyone, of course, has been dis- 
couraged at times, and confident at other times. When 
a man is “down in the mouth,” he has little use for him- 
self; when he is “up in the clouds,” he deems himself 
a most worthy gentleman. Which of these attitudes is 
to become dominant will depend in a large measure on 
how others react to his behavior. 

The attachment of value to objects is a social process. 
We want what others prize. The joy of possession lies 
in the pleasure of seeing its effect upon others./ The ° 
value a man attaches to himself is largely derived from 
what he believes is the judgment others have made of 
him. His self-regard is a reflection of the opinion of | - 
his associates. He aims, therefore, to become the kind 
of person whom people will admire, especially the people | _ 
whose estimate he prizes. Charles Lamb put it aptly ) © 
when he said, “Damn it, I like to be liked.” If a per- 4 
son succeeds in winning approbation, he delights in the * 
confirmation of his self-respect. Recognition and ad- | 
miration encourage that high self-regard which is the f 
fruition of the arrival at superiority. 

The growing child “gets his idea of his self in larger 
part by accepting the ideas of himself that he finds 
expressed by those about him.” 12 The self-regarding, 
sentiment, as I have just indicated, is a social product, 
the conception of one’s self in relation to other selves. 
The child is at first characteristically submissive. He 
gradually learns that.sometimes he can assert himself 
with marked success, _Every time he succeeds in ag- 
gressive tactics, the power of superiors to evoke his 

4 W. McDougall: op. cit., p. 191. 
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negative self-feeling (abasement) is diminished. As he 
matures, he discovers his own powers and the limitations 
of others, until those whom he once regarded as su- 
perior are no longer looked up to as such. Thus there 
comes about a transition from negative to positive self- 
feeling, from submission to self-assertion. As he 
progresses, he meets some people whom he can dominate 
and others to whom he must submit. The extension of 


‘ positiye-self-feeling is carried as far as his capacities 


permit.) How successful he will prove in self-assertion 
depends, consequently, largely on the types of people 


(with whom he associates. He may even prefer humble 


\ friends whom he can “lord it over.” 


There are limitations which society imposes upon ag- 
gressiveness so that the individual must learn to culti- 
vate an offense that is socially acceptable. Direct 
methods of aggression must often be sublimated into 
more subtle paths. Where a man fails to dominate one 
way, he tries another. The experiences of success and 
failure have a profound influence on the development 
of the master sentiment, for success fosters aggressive- 
ness and confidence, while failure breeds submissiveness 
and a feeling of insecurity.1® Since subjection is not 
wholly satisfactory to the average man, he finds under 


‘adversity new and more ingenious ways to assert him- 


self. ‘These novel means of domination are the paths of 


‘compensation. 


Tue Eco 1n Socrat RELATIONS 


Man is sensitive to the opinions which his fellows 
hold of him. Schopenhauer attributes the differences 


* William H. Burnham: The Normal Mind, chap. XV, “Success 
and Failure as Conditions of Mental Health.” 1924. 
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in human lot to what a man is, to what a man has, 
and to how a man stands in the estimation of others.14 
None of us has so stable an estimate of himself as to 
be honestly indifferent to the regards of others. The | 
ego strivings aim, among other things, to secure recog- | 
nition.* No individual’s self-complacency is so pow- 
erfully sustained by inner forces as to dispense with 
support from without. It is annoying to be looked 
upon with scorn by others. Every man has a certain 
depressing dread of his fellow men lest they may not 
like him. Such’ a dread is especially keen in a person 
who is beset with feelings of inferiority, and any relief 
that may be forthcoming is welcomed. Approbation 
brings a release, at least temporarily, from the fear 
of critical judgment. The proud man relies on self- 
adoration; the vain man craves the favorable comment 
of his friends. Self-esteem stands in an antithetical 


relation to the love of approbation. The less a man LO 


thinks of himself, the more he appreciates compliments. 
The pleasures of self-esteem are enhanced by recogni- 
tion on the part of others of the qualities which we 
feel we possess. 'The desire for respect is universal. 
“The humblest peasant, whatsoever may be his lowly } 
lot while living, is anxious that some little respect may 4 


be paid to his remains.” 18 Bacon remarks that “great / 


persons had need to borrow other men’s opinions to 
think themselves happy.” 17 The paradox of praise 
is that eulogy is of no value unless it comes from a 
superior and yet it is irritating to think that the lauder 
4 Arthur Schopenhauer: Hssays, p. 2. Home Library Edition, 
% Bernard Glueck: “The Ego Instincts.” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology 1921, 16, 222. 


1% Washington Irving: Sketch Book, p. 127. Home Library Edition. 
Francis Bacon: Essays, “Of Great Praise.” 1872. 
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supposes he is superior. There is a longing to surpass 
the praiser. 

Self-display demands spectators. When a man 
makes a good drive in golf, he looks around in the 
hope of finding someone who witnessed his feat. We 
desire not only to be rich, but to have the reputation of 
wealth. “We live by opinion; we esteem and love what 
is esteemed and loved in the world.” 18 Not poverty but . 
pretense harasses a ruined man—it is the struggle be- 
tween a proud mind and an empty purse. The recent 
report of a bankers’ investigation lays the prevalent 
dishonesty to the fact that people live higher than they 
can afford in trying to outshine their neighbors. Ex- 
periments have shown that the individual tends to 
overrate himself on qualities that are socially desirable 
and to underrate himself on those that are socially un- 
desirable.1® There is a distinction between the real 
self and the one the world sees. Each of us presents a 
mask or persona by which observers are to judge us. 
As Jung expresses it, the persona is “that general idea 
of our nature which we have built up from experiencing 
our effect upon the world around and its effect upon 
us. ‘The persona expresses the personality as it ap- 
pears to oneself and one’s world, but not what one is.” 2° 
This mask, of course, is patterned after the type of per- 

‘son that people like. The man with a sense of in- 
feriority takes special pains to put his best foot for- 
‘ ward, and where a best foot is not at hand, he disguises 
\a substitute to secure the respect of others. The 


*8 Quoted by J. Drever: op. cit., p. 30. 
*H. S. Hollingworth: Vocational Psychology, p. 302. 1919. 
»C, G. Jung: Psychological Types, p. 268. 1923. 
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_ If a man wants friends, he must be a friend. Where 
favor is not bestowed, the individual works to convert 
his associates to a respectful attitude. One word of 
encouragement at the right time may turn despair into 
confidence. Love of approbation expands easily into 
love for honors. 


“The love of praise, howe’er concealed by art, 
‘Reigns more or less and glows in every heart; 
The proud to gain it toils on toils endure, 

The modest shun it but to make it sure.’’ #4 


When approbation is denied, the integrity of the ego 
is threatened, anger is stirred, and the reserves of emo- 
tional energy are called upon to gain the goal in spite 
of obstacles. Derogatory opinion is a fertile seed of 
ambition. 

Every man carries with him enough egoism to in- 
sure the care of his own interests. The issue of those 
interests is of grave concern to him. Self-realization 
may be extended to the bitter extreme, as we see in 
Stirner, who asserts, “I will get, be, do everything to 
maximize myself, no matter who suffers, for pity is a 
disease.” 2? In affirming that selfish purposes have a 
claim on every person, I am not denying the presence of 
altruistic motives in addition. We are concerned here, 
however, primarily with the individualistic trends. Man 
is proud of the fact that he is a human being, as we can 
surmise from the protest that has been raised so ener- 
getically against the Copernican system of the uni- 
verse—in which the earth is no longer the center of the 
cosmos—and against the Darwinian descent from the 


“2. Young: Poetical Works, “The Love of Fame, the Universal 
Passion.” 1813. 
= Max Stirner: The Ego and His Own. 1912. 
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lower animals. Each one is as proud of himself as he 
dares to be. Self-esteem is necessary nourishment for 
the ego, for “without the counterpoise which is to be 
found in our self-appraisement, we should be as thor- 
oughly prostrated by the pressure of the indifference 
and condemnation encamped about us... as we 
should be crushed by the atmosphere surrounding us 
were it not for the resistance offered by the air con- 
tained within our body.” 2? 


Emotions CENTERING ABOUT THE SELF 


Conceit is an element in self-respect, though we need 
not go so far as “Peepstone Joe” Smith, the Mormon 
leader, who regarded God as his right-hand man, or 
Pompey, whom Cicero named as a lover of himself 
without a rival. When a man engages in self-deprecia- 
tion, he must allay the suspicion of his audience by 
vouching for his sincerity,—“I really mean it.” The 
listener is apt to suspect that the speaker is “running 
himself down” as a means of fishing for a compliment. 
If a person is to extol himself, he must do it indirectly, 
for others refuse to listen to his recital unless it is dis- 
guised. Thus Plato makes the leader of the Republic 
a philosopher. Another, who believes in heredity, drops 
the remark that his son is a smart fellow. We have little 
time to give to the man who proudly recites his accom- 
plishments—he is a bore—because we are too anxious to 
interrupt with a word about ourselves. ‘The secret of 
education,” says Adam Smith, “is to direct vanity to 
proper objects.” 24 Man wants recognition, if it has 


*Translated from F. Jodl: Lehrbuch der Psychologie, II, p. 334. 
1896. 
* Adam Smith: The Moral Sentiments, part IV. 1892. 
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to be in the form of criticism, for even that notice is a 
testimony to his importance. The paranoiac believes 
he is being persecuted on account of his greatness. He 
is essentially a megalomaniac. Life is a competition 
for the winning of prestige, and where some are suc- 
cessful, others must fail. The urgency of the situation 
makes every handicap of vital significance. 

Envy prompts an individual to concede to another 
no more superiority than the latter can prove with 
finality. ‘Defects and inferiorities, which both arouse 
the sentiment of pride and are felt to be irremediable, 
tend to make us envious of those who do not suffer 
from them.” 75 Jealousy is apt to emerge in one who } — 
realizes he is handicapped by an inferiority. Sexual’ 
love is inseparable from the self-love which sets the 
heart of the lover on exclusive possession of the precious 
object. There is in jealousy more self-love than love. 
Deprivation of the loved object is feared because such a 
fate would mean a lowering of self-valuation. Jealousy — 
brings with it a sense of humiliation because it reveals ~ 
a real insecurity which the individual is reluctant to / 
acknowledge. 

Pride is the mother of envy and jealousy. The anger 
of pride constitutes one of the most dynamically po- 
tent elements within the self-regarding sentiment. Pride 
is felt when a person performs some deed which he 
believes is beyond the capacity of others. The super- 
lative achievement reflects credit on the performer. It 
is an extension, a glorification, of the actor. Pride 
may manifest itself in swagger and strut, or in dig- 
nity and stately demeanor, as the sanction to successful 
competitive effort. It is the emotion of the sense of 

* A. F. Shand: op. cit., p. 91. 
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superiority. Pride is particularly prominent in one 
who is not sure of himself, since it serves the’ function 
of exaggerating strength and hiding weakness. The 
proud enjoy the humiliation of their competitors. It 
is, therefore, a source of gleeful satisfaction for one 
man to expose the weakness of another. If the man 
whose defect is uncovered happens to be sensitively 
proud, as is quite likely to be the case, he will be 
aroused to a consuming anger and resentment. Herein 
lies the unleashing of extraordinary forces in the ser- 
vice of the ego. Pride makes us sensitive to our faults; 
pride makes us hope for success. 

There are always plenty of people who have failed to 
measure up to their own expectations and who are only 
too ready, on that account, to depreciate others in 

_ order to recover some part of their own ascendancy. 
“There are two ways to gain superiority: one is to raise 
yourself, the other is to lower your competitors. The 
desire for power often takes the easier path of dis- 
paraging and criticizing the efforts of others to win 
recognition. Envy, hatred, and contempt vent them- 
selves in satirical humor. A person enjoys a good 
hearty laugh at the expense of another all the more if 
he is sensitive to criticism himself. Perhaps his hilarity 
is so wholehearted because he knows that as long as 
the other fellow is the butt of the jest, he himself need 
not fear a like fate. Laughter, according to Hobbes, 
is a sudden glory rising from the sudden conception of 
some eminency in ourselves by comparison with the in- 
firmity of others.?° Laughter may be the outburst of 
elation over one’s own sense of power. Satirical wit 
needs a victim. The joke is perpetrated at somebody’s 
* Thomas Hobbes: Leviathan, p. 34, 1904. 
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expense. Teasing and bullying are frequently accom- 
panied by laughter. A news item tells of a man who 
was persecuted by the jests of his fellow workers. The 
account reveals how painful it is for a sensitive person 
to be “the goat.” 


Poverty, resulting from his inability to keep jobs, because 
he was the continual butt of his fellow workers’ jokes, drove 
Albert Paycock, a world war veteran, into using a sewer here 
as a sleeping place and to-day, when his presence there was 
discovered, it took firemen and policemen, using poles, fire 
hose, and tear gas, four hours to drive him to the street. Some- 
thing in his face, something in his talk, caused Paycock to 
become a natural target for the jokes of his companions and 
he could not stand it. A week ago, when he had not possessed 
a job for some time and all his money was gone, Paycock, 
shivering with cold, sought the shelter of the sewer. 

He was climbing back to his underground bedroom this 
morning when a watchman saw him and, suspecting that he 
was a fugitive from the police, notified Chief Richard Zober. 

The tear gas was used as a last resort to force Paycock to 
come out. It proved successful for Paycock, his eyes wet, 
soon came crawling up the manhole. 

Expecting to be arrested on a serious charge, he was held 
on a technical charge of vagrancy. The police have promised 
to get him a job where he will not be molested by the humor 
of the workmen.”’ 


The very stupid and the very wise laugh over more 
things than those who are-mediocrely endowed—the for- 
mer on the basis of their fancied, the latter on the 
ground of their actual, superiority. Defects lay a man 
open to taunts that hurt his pride. Wounded feelings 
rekindle the zeal for power. 


"The Boston Herald, September 28, 1925, 
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Tue WILL To PowEr 


The will to live and the will to power go hand 


\ in hand as central motives in human nature. Bain 
has said that “the malevolent sentiment, in the 


form of lust of power, is one of the gigantic ego- 
tisms of the human mind.” 78 Nietzsche, denying the 
will to live, turns everything over to the will for power. 
“Life to me is the instinct for growth, for permanence, 
for the amassing of force, for power.” 2° There is a 
pleasure in the feeling of power that lures us on in the 
quest of superiority. Alcoholic elation is due largely 
to the deceptive sense of power which reigns under a 
blunted judgment. The joy of activity derives its sat- 
isfaction from gaining influence, whether it be through 
fortune or station, intellectual endowments, arts of per- 
suasion, or accomplishments of address. That the will 
to power underlies our strivings is evident in the fact 
that our interests lie in the lines where our efforts are 
most effective. The channels of endeavor we choose need 
not be the easier roads, for the will, in fact, is realized 
in meeting and overcoming resistance. The necessity 
of surmounting obstacles enhances the value of winning 
out in theend. “Personal interest and aggrandizement 


are so inbred a motive from the earliest stages of evolu- 


_ tion that it is never superseded.” 8° And so we push on 


and on in the struggle for domination. 
Power is so fascinating that it tends to spoil the 


* Alexander Bain: The Emotions and the Will, p. 451. 1886. 

* Friedrich W. Nietzsche: The Anti-Christian, sec. 6. 1909. 

° H. M. Stanley: Studies in the Evolutionary Psychology of Feeling, 
p. 277. 1895. 
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one who exercises it. The attainment of superiority 
is gratifying since it brings submission from others in 
its tram. Success is precious because it is an effective ) 
means of securing recognition. It is more difficult for | 
a man to “keep his head” in facing worship than in’ 
dealing with neglect. The love of power is apt to issue // 
in the Jehovah complex, so that a person overestimates 
his importance, and is credulous enough to believe the 
words of flattery that are served him. Man’s craving 
for domination is insatiable. Newton, unsatisfied with 
mere academic standing, sighed for the emoluments and 
honor of state office. As a popular biographer expresses 
it: “Every successful man wishes to be something which 
he isn’t. Dempsey, the greatest pugilist in the world, 
wishes to be a cake-eating movie actor.” 84 Where the 
tendency to self-expression is unhampered it goes to 
the extreme and you have the autocrat who is drunk 
with power. Success has gone to his head. He is like 
the megalomaniac who “walks with head erect, with as- 
surance, his speech is laconic and imperious, he seeks 
solitude, and is full of contempt for the society which 
surrounds him. His style of dress is in accordance with 
the tendency of his aberration. Like the maniac, he is 
restlessly active; but, in him, no movement is fortuitous 
or without a motive; his will is always active, his ac- 
tions have a definite aim; if he shows violence, it is in 
order to ensure the execution of his commands, to show 
that he has strength sufficient to annihilate anything; 
it is not a destructive spirit which animates him, but the 
necessity for showing his power.” °? 


“J, Tully, in The Literary Digest, September 19, 1925. 
@T, A, Ribot: The Psychology of the Emotions, pp. 243, 244. 
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Tur ExaccErRAtTion oF Ecoism sy INFERIORITY 


The self-regarding sentiment of a person who is espe- 
cially conscious of his shortcomings is apt to be very 
thoroughly developed. Such an individual is peculiarly 

_ sensitive to the opinion of those around him—resenting 
harsh criticism and glorying in praise. Intense self- 
consciousness tends to keep the self in the foreground. 
Self-realization is an exaggerated motive in the forma- 
tion of his ideals and in the instigation of his behavior. 
The will to power urges him on to make the most of his 

opportunities, and his self-regarding sentiment organ- 
izes his emotional forces with that end in view. The 
“will to power is the central thread of instinct, “the in- 
stinctive center of the human will. . . . If power 
is hindered by ignorance,then it will make for a transi- 
tion to knowledge; ‘curiosity’ and its subordinate 
mechanisms will be-called into play. If power is hin- 
dered by an antagonist, then we shall have ‘pugnacity’ 
and its mechanisms. ‘The various instinct-names re- 
tain their usefulness, since they indicate the variety of 
situation and the variety of situation-change in which 
the will to power works.” °3 The individual, who feels 
the burden of his handicaps, sets out to conceal his 
weaknesses by developing outstanding points of 
strength and finds in compensatory success ample satis- 
faction for his urgent self-esteem. 


* William E. Hocking: Human Nature and Its Remaking, p. 98. 
1923. 


CHAPTER III 
_THE GENESIS OF INFERIORITY 


Prrsonatirty refers to the habitual modes of adjust- 
ment which the organism employs in relating its ego- 
centric drives to the demands of the environment. ‘To 
determine whether a person is troubled with a sense of 
inferiority, we must study his reactions to various situ- 
ations. Certain traits betray the type—such as sensi- 
tivity to criticism, refractoriness, overconscientiousness,; 
excessive egotism, and aggressiveness. When a person 
is conscious that his capacities are not up to par, there 
is some basis for his feeling. We must look to this 
basis if we are to comprehend the true meaning of his 
characteristic reactions. 

Why do people feel inferior? Adler confined his at- 
tention to one cause of the feeling of inadequacy, the 
physical handicaps. Shortcomings, however, exist in 
other respects. ‘There may be defectiveness of 
physique, health, special organs or capacities, wealth, 
education, social standing, experience, intelligence, 
character, or self-expression. The operation of such 
varied factors comprises a complex situation. All 
handicaps might be classed as social, since they all af- 
fect the individual through their influence upon his so- 
cial relationships. Physical inferiority, for example, 


7G. S. Amsden: 4A Guide to the Descriptive Study of the Per- 
sonality, sec. III, B. 
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predisposes one to social inferiority.2_ On account of 
the complexity of factors in the nurture of negative 
self-feeling the following classification can only be re- 
garded as an arbitrary and artificial distinction of 
types. 

Types oF DEFECT 

For the sake of convenience we shall consider defi- 
ciencies under four categories,—physical, intellectual, 
moral, and social. 

Physical defects are due to heredity, injury, disease, 
and maldevelopment. Numerous peculiarities subject 
a person to ridicule—red hair, a prominent cowlick, too 
much chin or not enough, a big nose or a snubby one, 
freckles, squinting eyes, thin arms, fat legs. Nick- 
names often are assigned on the basis of bodily idiosyn- 
crasies—Shorty, Skinny, Squint, Itchy, Red, and Liz- 
zie. Physical handicaps are especially distressing in 
youth where games demanding dexterity occupy such 
an important place. Eye defects, awkwardness, or a 
weak heart keep a boy from excelling or often from 
participating in vigorous games. He must “baby” 
himself and, in doing so, he feels different,—excluded. 
Sometimes his mother, fearing he will suffer conse- 
quences which he himself cannot appreciate, forbids 
him to play or insists on his wearing rubbers when the 
ground is damp. A boy whose defective vision compels 
him to wear glasses feels that his “windows” brand him 
as a “four-eyed” weakling. Adenoids or tonsils may 
cause mouth breathing with its idiotic expression. A 
weak stomach produces a finicky child. Flat feet, bow- 
legs, and knock-knees may diminish not only a child’s 


*F. A. C. Perrin: “Physical Attractiveness and Repulsiveness.” 
Journal of Experimental Psychology 1921, 4, 203-217. 
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mobility but his self-esteem. A frail constitution sub- 
jects a boy to the name of “‘Sissie,” and there could be 
no condemnation more damning for a self-respecting 
male than to be accused of effeminacy. Slight physical 
oddities become a serious problem for the child because 
children are so unsympathetic and are so quick to 
grasp an excuse for teasing. Adults, too, are often 
sensitive about bodily differences which they believe 
attract attention. An elderly gentleman who is unusu- 
ally short often complains that if his guardians had 
fed him properly, he would not be such a runt. An- 
other man was so sensitive about his short stature that 
he would remain in his chair on the platform, while the 
other speakers stood up, in order to avoid the embar- 
rassment of revealing his size to the audience. Napo- 
leon’s height was a sore point with him. Physique has 
a profound influence upon a man’s whole personality. 


The aggressive, domineering character of Kaiser Wil- © 


helm has been traced to the shame he experienced on 
account of a paralytic arm. Physical factors, espe- 
cially in view of their social consequences, determine, to 
a large extent, the general reactions of the individual. 
A man’s business career, his domestic happiness, and 
his social success depend, more than he would sometimes 
wish, upon his physical appearance. It makes a differ- 
ence whether he is prepossessing, with muscular vigor 
and robust health, or repulsive, with deformed features, 
ill-shapen body, and chronic ill health. An extreme 
case illustrates how a slight bodily defect can poison an 
individual’s whole outlook upon life: 

Gilbert, 16-year old son of Frank Richards, a West Town- 
send farmer, shot and fatally wounded his father in the 
kitchen of their home to-night. 
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The authorities believe the boy was mentally deranged 
from brooding over a physical deformity for which he had 
been undergoing treatment-for nearly a year. Richards said 
his son had been “acting unruly” for several days. 

The boy had been acting strangely, probably in a fit of 
despondency over his physical condition. One leg was slightly 
deformed.® 


The second class of inferiority is the intellectual. 
Though a man may possess a capable mind, he may 
have lacked the advantages of a higher education. An- 
other person may have neglected the opportunities he 
had for training his intellect and then awakened to his 
mistake only to find himself painfully conscious of his 
limitations. Ignorance must stand uneasy before 
knowledge. On the other hand, a brilliant mind may 
be a social handicap, since the average man cannot 
understand special abilities and in his envy dislikes the 
exceptional man for his talents, branding him “queer.” 
The rate of maturation varies among individuals. The 
precocious child cannot associate comfortably with chil- 
dren of his own age. The backward child may be con- 
sidered dull. A slow mind lacks the keenness of wit 
that is avaluable defensiveweapon against satirical com- 
panions. Faulty intelligence makes adjustment diffi- 
cult. A man with a well-trained intellect may lack the 
insight necessary to adapt himself to the demands of 
his environment. An individual may be so clever as to 
deceive himself in regard to his faults through elab- 
orate rationalizations, so that he does not see the de- 
fects that should be corrected. Lack of experience is 


5 The Boston Herald, September 28, 1925. 
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a handicap, as we see in the familiar caricature of the 
“rube” or “hick” who comes to the city, or the “dandy” 
who ventures into the great open spaces. The motion 
picture industry has learned that the rustic is inclined — 
to be lacking in social intelligence. A handsome Indi- 
ana corn hoer was drafted for a scene in high society. 
The act had not got far under way before he slipped 
in the manipulation of a grapefruit and shot himself 
in the left eye, thus spoiling several feet of film. That 
men feel inferior over intellectual limitations is indi- 
cated by the present widespread rush for a college edu- 
cation. Even the self-made, money-mad business man 
has come to realize how his lack of culture hems in his 
range of activities. Education enlarges a person’s in- 
fluence. The lack of a trained mind is felt as a severe 
handicap in the struggle of competitive life where 
knowledge means power. 

Moral inferiorities constitute a third group. Sexual 
perversions fill one with a sense of shame that is all the 
more depressing because secrecy is necessary. If a 
normal boy is caught in the act of lying he is given 
grounds for self-depreciation. The disgrace of his 
transgression is a bitter experience. One such episode 
may linger as a thorn in the side of his self-respect for 
the rest of his life. Underhanded acts, such as cheat- 
ing, make a boy uncomfortable, even if they are suc- 
cessfully concealed. The more sensitive his conscience, - 
the more he suffers. If he is scolded before others for 
his deceitfulness, his humiliation is complete. Feelings 
of moral flabbiness may arise because the individual has 
set too high ideals for himself. He cannot live up to 
them and his failure leads to feelings of unworthiness. 
A strict moral code often proves a social shortcoming. 
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A boy who has been brought up to regard smoking and 
drinking as sinful cannot satisfy his longing to be a 
“cood fellow” without sacrificing ideals that have been 
bred into the very soul of his nature. Without using 
tobacco and liquor he cannot even smell like a man. 
Often the conflict between his standards and his de- 
sires issues in hypocrisy—preaching one thing and do- 
ing another. Where the idealist does insist upon living 
up to his code he is embarrassed by the fear that his 
companions will misinterpret his conduct for a “better 
than thou” attitude. He wants love and all he gets is 
respect. Although he has the compensation of joy that 
goes with being true to what he believes is right, never- 
theless he does lose a certain contact with his fellows, 
for those who err like company. The range of sins ig 
increased in proportion to the strictness of the indi- 
vidual’s ethical code, thus giving wider scope to the 
sense of sin which involves moral shame. 

Then there are the social inferiorities, into which 
class we may assemble, along with the distinctly social 
defects, all the “left-overs” from the other types—the 
miscellaneous on the budget, as it were—for deficiencies 
become sore spots only through their social conse- 
quences. It is important to note that an inferiority 
which a person imagines he possesses has the same ef- 
fect, for him, as though it were real. If a boy is mis- 
taught that he has a weak heart, he will act as if he 
were so afflicted. Similarly, if a man thinks that he 
is making a poor impression, that he is not wanted, 
that is enough as far as he is concerned. Social sug- 
gestion may induce in him groundless apprehensions in 
regard to his undesirability. Unfortunate habits, such 
as nose picking, thumb sucking, or nail biting, disturb 
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one’s poise in company. If we may believe the adver- 
tisements, even a small thing like halitosis may render 
a man objectionable. How much more unhappy it is 
if he slobbers on his listeners while he talks and there 
follows a cry for towels. Let a man once spoil a joke 
and he may never be able to tell one gracefully again. 
If an individual has a markedly noticeable peculiarity, 
he will fear notice and ridicule. For this reason he may 
become so retiring, timid, and bashful as to leave him 
ill at ease in any company. A quiet person is apt to 
be branded as stupid. He may be so worried about 
saying the wrong thing that he does not say the right 
thing. The hardest thing in the world is to join others 
wholeheartedly in a laugh on yourself. The man who 
cannot take a “kidding” in the right way, and who 
takes himself too seriously to regard himself as the ap- 
propriate subject for a joke, soon becomes the butt of 
every jester who discovers a ready victim in him. A 
boy is apt to feel inferior if his playmates are all older 
and more clever than he. The sense of inferiority is 
in itself socially paralyzing, for it makes a person too 
self-conscious to be himself in the presence of others. 
The bearing in society of such an awkward individual 
stands in contrast to those gentlemen whom Irving de- 
scribes, whose “whole demeanor was easy and natural, 
with that lofty grace, and noble frankness, which be- 
speak free-born souls that have never been checked in 
their growth by feelings of inferiority.” # 

The male finds as he matures that his social life 
carries him into another half of the world to which 
he must adjust himself—the female. There is a type 
of man who feels at home among men but who cannot 

4W. Irving: Sketch Book, p. 94. 
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picture himself as “a lady’s man.” For a boy who has 
had no sisters it is quite likely that a girl is a being 
of whom he has little sympathetic understanding. He 
may feel like Gogol who sighed, “There is already so 
much trouble, why didst thou also send women into the 
world?” © 

There are men who would actually rather face a 
cannon than a woman. It is not unusual for men of 
brain and brawn to become mere puppets in the hands 
of their henpecking wives. The wily female, in fact, 
has stealthily succeeded in domesticating the male who 
has learned to fear the power behind the throne in the 
person of “the better half.” Adjustment to the oppo- 
site sex is especially difficult for the “funny-looking” 
man who realizes he does not appeal so much to the 
ladies as does the handsome man. The disadvantage 
bothers him. Embarrassed by girls, he blushes pro- 
fusely, thus adding to his discomfort and humiliation. 
The suitor whose advances are rejected is bound to re- 
act with a sense of defeat. Love presents a problem 
which hits some men harder than others. 

Social position also affects inferiority. Racial pride 
sets off one race as superior to others. Immigrants are 
considered inferior by natives. Occupation marks a 
man for a certain class. The manual laborer ranks 
lower than the bond salesman, no matter how efficient a 
laborer the former may be, or how inefficient the latter. 
Economic status has a distinct effect. Poverty is com- 
pelled to bow before wealth. Money, with all its ad- 
vantages in providing education and an abundance of 
material possessions, does confer social prestige. The 
social ladder has many rungs and those on top anxious- 

5°O. Kaus: The Case of Gogol. 1912. 
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ly defend their upper positions from climbers who are 
ever threatening to dismount them. The upper crust 
resents the advances of the nowveau riche. Society in- 
evitably divides into layers. Those in lower stations 
envy those more favored by fortune. Fraternities and 
other secret organizations serve to confer a sense of 
worth where the social sanctions for self-esteem are few, 
as we see among the Southern negroes where secret so- 
cieties are very popular. A single town in the South 
may have as many as fifteen or twenty subordinate 
lodges, each representing a different order. Many 
negroes belong to from three to five each. It is human 
nature to want most that which we cannot have. Con- 
sequently, the eagerness for good social standing ap- 
pears in its greatest intensity among those sensitive in- 
dividuals who feel their station and who need privileges 
to upholster their self-respect. 

The various types of inferiority are so interrelated 
that the situation for any individual is a complex one. 
Take the hypothetical case of a man brought up in 
poverty (social). Undernourishment has left him a 
weak body (physical). Excluded from good society 
by his lack of funds, unfortunate friendships have been 
formed which have led to immorality (moral). This 
young man’s father, let us suppose, is a gifted man of 
high intellectual ability, whose devotion to cultural in- 
terests has caused his economic welfare to suffer. The 
son has a brilliant mind (intellectual superiority). In 
what direction will his urge for power drive him? Con- 
centration on scholarship where his talents will count 
most. We have a similar case in Lord Byron who 


4H. W. Odum: The Social and Mental Traits of the Negro, pp. 
98, 109. 1910. 
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suffered from all four kinds of inferiority. He was 
sensitive about his clubfoot (physical). He was con- 
sidered a dullard in school (intellectual). Byron’s 
moral indiscretions (moral) led to social ostracism (so- 
cial). But in spite of weakness in most other aspects 
of his nature, he was strong in one respect—in his 
poetical genius, which was brought to its highest frui- 
tion under the stress of the adversity occasioned by his 
unhappy shortcomings. 

Although several classes of inferiority may be pres- 
ent in a particular individual, there is usually one out- 
standing inadequacy by which his personality may be 
characterized and assigned to a specific type. Evi- 
dence is found in abundance in biography for each kind 
of deficiency. 

Many cases can be cited of men who, in spite of 
bodily infirmities, have accomplished a prodigious 
amount of work.? Charles Darwin suffered so much 
from ill health, after his voyage on the Beagle, that he 
could work only a few hours aday. Yet witness the vast 
scientific labor he crowded into those few hours. 
Gamaliel Bradford, the well-known biographer, is so 
bedridden that he can spend only two hours a day in 
writing. Robert Louis Stevenson moved from one 
health resort to another in quest of a cure for his 
consumption. Though handicapped, he worked in- 
cessantly. The appeal of his stories, in fact, lies in the 
courage with which he faced his own hard times so 
optimistically. Gu 

Biography abounds with examples of men who were 
failures in school, only to prove noteworthy successes 


‘The reader will find many illustrations in Sophia Shaler: Masters 
of Fate. 1906. 
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afterward. James Russell Lowell was reprimanded, 
privately and later publicly, in his sophomore year at 
Harvard “for general negligence in themes, forensics, 
and recitations.” He was finally suspended in 1838 “on 
account of continued neglect of his college duties.”” The 
school curriculum, of course, is partly responsible for 
the scholastic failures of men with special ability, since 
a wide range of studies is imposed, many of which evoke 
no interest.2 The talented pupil often prefers to follow 
his own particular bent. The result is censure. Sus- 
pension, whether pardonable or not, amounts to a dis- 
honorable dismissal and indicates a failure to meet the 
demands of the environment. The sense of defeat may 
have a hand in the subsequent cultivation of talent. 
One of Goldsmith’s early teachers claimed that he was 
one of the dullest boys she had ever taught. His tutor 
said he was ignorant and stupid. Schiller was repeat- 
edly reproved for his negligence and lack of alertness. 
His final school thesis was rejected as unsatisfactory. 
Hegel was a poor scholar. At the university it was as- 
serted that “he was of middling industry and knowledge 
but especially deficient in philosophy.” Perhaps this 
indictment served as a stimulant for his subsequent bril- 
liant career as a philosopher. Sheridan was noted for 
idleness.and winning manners, being “not only slovenly 
in construing but defective in his Greek grammar.” 
Napoleon graduated forty-second in his class. Wil- 
son’s standing in his class at Princeton was far below 
the intellectual capacity which he later displayed. It 
is just as productive of inferiority feelings for a bright 
man to do only fairly well as for a dull man to fail, for, 


®E. J. Swift: “Standards of Efficiency in School and Life.” 
Pedagogical Seminary 1903, 10, 3-22. 
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psychologically, the matter of accomplishment is a rela- 
tive one, dependent on one’s self-estimate and one’s 
ideals. 

Genius is notoriously immoral and it may be sug- 
gested that the artist’s love of beauty may be in part 
a compensation for the ugliness and sordidness of his 
carnal mode of living. Unless this possibility is al- 
lowed for, it seems incredible that the same man who 
wrote the beautiful “Ballad of Reading Gaol” was con- 
victed of perverse practices for which he served two 
years in prison. Robert Burns is famous for his life 
of amorous and bibulous dissipation. His career was 
marked by a series of questionable love affairs through 
which he built up an unenviable reputation that must 
have cost him many a qualm of conscience. George 
Byron was another man of wild passions to which he 
frequently gave a free rein.® He indulged in all the 
revelries and excesses of London society. His marriage 
ended after a year in a disgraceful separation. In re- 
ferring to the public criticism leveled at him at this 
time, he later wrote: “I was accused of every monstrous 
vice of public rumor and private rancor. My name, 
which has been a knightly or noble one since my fathers 
helped to conquer the kingdom for William the Nor-. 
man, was tainted. I felt that if what was whispered, 
and muttered, and murmured was true, I was unfit for 
England; if false, England was unfit for me. I with- 
drew.” With misery and indignation firing him to 
redeem himself with poetic glory, he wrote “Childe 
Harold” and other works. His stay in Italy was a pro- 
longed debauch. Byron’s death, incurred while he 
fought to aid the Greeks in gaining their independence, 

°E. Barrington: Glorious Apollo. 1925. 
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was typical of the man whose passion carried him, on 
the one hand, into the depths of vice and, on the other, 
to the heights of poetical creation. 

Edward Bok, as a poor immigrant, found school life 
in Brooklyn a strenuous battle.t° With no command of 
the English language and with his strange manners, he 
was soon tormented by the boys who called him 
“Dutchy.” Americanization was no easy process. In 
fact, it was the difficulty of the situation which filled the 
young Bok with a determination to prove he was as 
good, and better, than his American tormentors. He 
has lived to reform domestic architecture and interior 
decoration in the new land that had received him so 
unkindly. Having attained the goal of superiority, he 
anxiously seeks to insure his elevation by writing about 
_ himself, by exhibiting his autograph collection, and by 
offering a peace award. Michael Pupin also had to 
endure the hardships that face a lonely immigrant and 
like Bok he forced America to recognize his genius.'? 
Pupin’s inventions have bestowed upon, him ample 
recompense for the struggles of his early career. 
Booker T. Washington overcame the obstacles of pov- 
erty, illegitimate birth, and racial animosity in making 
a name for himself. The negro is regarded as an in- 
herently inferior race by the whites and Washington 
suffered many insulting slights on account of his color. 
Leonardo da Vinci was an illegitimate child and no 
doubt he was reminded of his origin by those who en- 
vied his genius. By his ability as a scientist, an en- 
gineer, and an artist he led the world to forget the 
facts of his birth. “The Last Supper” in itself be- 


2H. W. Bok: The Americanization of Edward Bok. 1923. 
4 Michael Pupin: From Immigrant to Inventor. 1923, 
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- stowed upon him a preéminence that effaced the stigma 
of his origin and satisfied his longing for prestige. 
Erasmus, the prince of the Renaissance, and Alexander 
Whyte, the foremost preacher of Scotland in his day, 
endured the disgrace of illegitimacy with a fortitude 
that ensured them success in winning public esteem. 


A Genetic Stupy or INFERIORITY 


As we trace the development of personality geneti- 
cally, we find that each period of life involves peculiar 
factors that promote the growth of inferiority feelings. 
In childhood and adolescence, and in the relations of 
the family, there exist conditions that favor self-depre- 
ciation. 

Childhood and adolescence. Freud has called atten- 
tion to the importance of studying childhood. Adler 
has gone so far as to say, “Throughout the whole 
period of development, the child possesses a feeling of 
inferiority in its relations both to parents and the 
world at large.” 12 There is a danger of taking child- 
hood experiences and interpreting them in terms of 
adult judgments. We must not forget that the child 
cannot feel inferior in an adult sense because he is not 
yet intensely self-conscious in regard to the relations 
of domination and submission. Only after he has 
learned what it means to dominate can he realize the 
significance of subjection. The child does undoubted- 
ly, however, feel inferior, for his general duty is to 
obey. The nervous child is especially susceptible to 
influences that lay the basis for the inferiority feelings 
of maturity.1% Childhood episodes often carry an ef- 


™ A, Adler: Individual Psychology, p. 3. ' 
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fect which molds the philosophy of the adult. The ex- 
periences of the child are the conditioners of the atti- 
tudes of later life. The boy who matures without 
outgrowing the predominant reaction of submissiveness 
suffers in manhood from a sense of inadequacy. 

The child is typically dependent upon his elders. He 
asks questions about everything and trusts his father 
to be ever ready with an answer. A child often feels 
that he is the “goat,” for he cannot go places, his older 
brothers or sisters take his toys away from him, and he 
is spanked when he does not do what he is told. He 
wishes he were strong enough to ward off parental pun- 
ishment but he is small and helpless. He comes to re- 
sent parental authority. Later in life this rebellious 
youngster will be the leader whose individuality will 
refuse to be hampered by the shackles of restraint. The 
child is determined to come eventually into his own. 
He wants to grow up, to be like big people, to have 
his own way. “Every child... starts in life 
with a sense of inferiority, as evidenced even by the first 
ery with which he meets his new surroundings. But 
a sense of inferiority is an intolerable burden, and so 
the child makes it his main task, from his birth on- 
ward, to convert this sense of inferiority into a sense of 
superiority, and to increase his sense of personal dig- 
nity and importance.” 14 As the child matures he has 
moments when he is dimly conscious of the capacities he 
is later to fill, when he will be free to do things all by 
himself, without having to ask permission or help, and 
the picture of destined power makes him dissatisfied 


4J, J. Putnam: “The Work of Alfred Adler, Considered with 
Especial Reference to that of Freud.” Psychoanalytic Review 1916, 
8, 130. 
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with remaining “a little boy.” Where the enjoyment 
of independent power is unduly delayed, there results 
the adult who is still “tied to the apron strings,” and 
who feels he is just a child, much to the detriment of 
his pride. 

The world is a strange place for the child. Other 
human beings are regarded as dangerous until ac- 
quaintance proves their friendliness. The child is con- 
scious of the inquisitive gaze of those about him, which 
he interprets as anything except well-meaning. For 
some individuals the world never loses this hostile 
strangeness. The period of shyness tends to pass when ~ 
the youth learns that people are not watching him as 
much as he had assumed. Self-possession in company 
has to be acquired and for the child who is conscious of 
some defect in himself the feeling of poise is never 
won. 

There are a host of adjustments that must be made, 
especially in the realm of personal relations. If a boy 
is small, he may associate with younger children, so 
that his diminutive size will be less noticeable. If he 
is treated as one of a younger age, his vanity is hurt. 
The problem of adaptation is particularly serious for 
a youngster because he is required to deal with reality 
without a background of experience. The first day at 
school is a fearful adventure into the unknown. Older 
boys tease him with cruel delight. The terror of his 
plight may fill him with a fear of people that will never 
be outgrown. He maybe called upon to fight. In 

‘physical competition, which is the medium of child- 
hood rivalries, the frail child is painfully handicapped. 
Sir Isaac Newton applied himself to his studies in order 
to humiliate a boy who had bullied him with physical 
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force. A boy who resorts to crying evokes contempt 
from other children. Childish likes and dislikes hinge 
upon such trivial points that a child may be unpopular 
for no adequate reason at all. Children of superior 
ability are apt to be misunderstood in school, both by 
their teachers and their playmates. On account of his 
immature self-esteem, a young person is inordinately 
sensitive. A slight remark from a careless adult may 
have unsuspected consequences. I have heard of a 
youth who relinquished his ambition to become an engi- 
neer because, when he confessed his ideal, a relative 


remarked that it took brains to be an engineer. (So he !': 


became a psychologist.) The child, being inexperi- 
enced, readily misinterprets a remark to his own dis- 
advantage and the supposed slight causes him enduring 
pain. The child being father to the man, the inferiori- 
ties of childhood find their compensations in the achieve- 
ments of manhood. 

Adolescence is a step forward toward those compen- 
- sations. It marks a period of transition from the weak- 
ness and limitations of childhood to the strength and 
powers of manhood. During adolescence there is an 
enormous increase in physical power, which brings ela- 
tion and confidence after the helplessness of childhood.*® 
On the other hand, the period of transition involves 
moments of instability and uncertainty. The adoles- 
cent clings to the old while he ventures into the new. 
As a child he could gain his ends by crying. He can 
no longer employ this method without disgrace. As he 
proceeds to use his own initiative, he has to face prob- 
lems which he must learn to solve. The new responsi- 


*G.,S. Hall: Adolescence, chap. III, “The Growth of Motor Power 
and Function.” 1904, 
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bilities impose a strain to which he is not yet hardened. 
The adolescent feels powers surging within him over 
which he must acquire control. He is emotionally 
prodigal. The outcome of the struggle for self-control 
becomes a matter of grave concern. In the uncertainty 
of the situation, success and failure produce exagger- 
ated emotional effects in elation and depression. The 
consciousness of accruing power renders all the more 
painful the helplessness he feels before the onset of his 
new forces. The feeling of uncertainty which issues 
from the precariousness of the whole situation is a chal- 
lenge to the longing for security and the drive is set 
off which impels the individual to strive for that surety 
which can only come with self-mastery. 

Along with the bodily growth there occurs a sudden 
expansion of the intellect. The widening outlook is 
paid for by a series of mental shocks which are not 
always absorbed with facility. The situation is jeopar- 
dized by the coincidence of two factors,—the intel- 
lectual awakening comes at a time of intense emotional 
stress. The beliefs which were instilled during boyhood 
are submitted to the critical judgment of a more mature 
mind. The enlarged mental horizon means an altered 
philosophy of life within which a new scale of values is 
evolved. This evolution is not without disturbance. 
The adolescent is losing his footing without having any 
firm support to steady him. He puts away childish 
beliefs before he has worked out rational views to take 
their place. Doubts undermine all that he has been 
taught to accept uncritically. With the rejection of 
dogmatic views may go the disintegration of his most 
precious ideals. The fear of expressing his skepticism 
may produce a tense situation. Adolescence is a period 
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of critical thought, during which inner sanctions re- 
place the external. The young man, in his eagerness 
to display his intellectual maturity, often takes delight 
in expressing alarming opinions, as much to assure him- 
self of his understanding as to impress others. In this 
assertive manner he may be attempting to cover up the 
doubts which are assailing him and upsetting his mental 
equilibrium. There is a period of violent stress through 
which a boy must pass before he grows into a man. 
The transition, with its manifold problems, often leaves 
a feeling of insecurity that serves as an urge toward 
the search of truth. he 

The most serious problem of the adolescent is his 
adjustment to his sex life, with all that its complica- © 
tions signify with regard to self-consciousness. Sexual — 
irregularities provide a new source of negative self- 
feeling. Strange experiences baffle the individual. The 
first ejaculation may cause radical distress. Quacks 
abound who are eager to prey upon the fears of 
puberty. Nature is submitting the character of the 
adolescent to stringent tests and if he weakens, even 
slightly, he is apt to believe that he is bad. It takes 
time for him to discover that others are going through 
the same experiences. Sexual sensations establish a 
new coenesthesis which intensifies self-consciousness. 
Self looms large as he realizes he is being rated by the 
other sex. He yearns to associate with the girls and 
yet he dares not approach them, for he feels stupid in 
their presence. Tipping his hat to a lady is an awk- 
ward performance. The ease with which he can be 
embarrassed makes him very sensitive to criticism. At 
times he is impressed with his increasing importance, 
only to have some unkind person challenge his boasts 
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and pin humiliation upon him. The sexual develop- 
ment of puberty is rapid and is proportionally upset- 
ting. With the advent of a deeper self-consciousness 
and a wider social consciousness, the stage is set for 
more intense feelings of deficiency. It is appropriate, 
therefore, that the adolescent period should be a pro-. 
pitious time for conversion. The age of most frequent 
conversion is placed between sixteen and seventeen.'® 
The appeal of religion is especially effective where 
there is present a sense of sin. It is during the years 
of puberty that one’s life’s ideals take their shape. 
The adolescent is an idealist. Habits are formed which 
give a lasting set to character. The period of adoles- 
cence is a critical one, for it is during those years 
between twelve and twenty-five that the serious decisions 
and deliberate choices are made that determine one’s 
subsequent career. “Even when the work has not 
actually been done at this period, the inspiration and 
the stimulus come then.” 1% It is significant that a 
man’s ideals are formulated during the trying years 
of puberty when the sense of inferiority is probably 
more intense than at any other time of life. 

The family miliew. 'The relations that exist between 
the members of a family are often conducive to the 
growth of a feeling of inferiority, especially in the 
case of the only child, or of the youngest child.18 The 
only child is frequently so spoiled that he becomes 


*G. A. Tawney: “The Period of Conversion.” Psychological 
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socially maladapted.1® His lack of intimate compan- 
ions, such as one has in brothers and sisters, deprives 
him of the training that prepares a boy to get along 
easily with people. In his loneliness, he is apt to dwell 
so much in daydreams as to lose touch with reality. 
Through his enforced association with elders he is likely 
to develop precociously, using his brain at the expense 
of his body. Any bodily defects will, therefore, become 
exaggerated. The only child is an egotist, since he has 
never been compelled to make the sacrifices that are 
involved in friendships. His personality is apt, on 
this account, to be socially deficient.2° Believing him- 
self a superior being, he is disliked by other boys and 
soon his natural isolation becomes compulsory. 

The youngest child in a family often develops a sense 
of inferiority under the pressure exerted by older 
brothers, to whose will he is continually forced to sub- 
mit. Submissiveness is one of his duties. Consequently, 
he looks forward to the time when he himself can enjoy 
the privilege of dominating others. The clash of inter- 
ests between brothers is especially striking where both 
boys are nearly of the same age. If one brother is con- 


stantly on the losing end in these rivalries, he is likely — 


to lose some of his self-confidence. 


The favorite child is spoiled to the same degree of ° 


unsociableness as is the only child. Where one boy is 
a favorite, it means that another son is not so well liked. 
Such a situation is unhealthy for the development of 
both children. The unfavored child, being persistently 
reminded of his relative unattractiveness, is filled with 


®A, A. Brill: Psychoanalysis, chap. X, “The Only or Favorite 
Child in Adult Life.” Second edition, 1914. 
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a sense of injury. The deprivation of impartial par- 
ental love, to which he feels entitled, hurts his pride 
beyond measure and a deep-seated state of self-depre- 
ciation sets in. The unwanted .child is similarly 
situated. 

Now that we have run over the relations that exist 
between the different children of a family, let us turn 
to the relations between children and their parents. A 
boy inclines to look upon his father as a model and if 
his father fails conspicuously in any way, the son takes 
the disappointment as his own. Family pride suffers 
when any member of the household brings disgrace 
upon the others by accumulating a bad reputation. It 
may devolve upon one son to retrieve the family name 
in order to save himself from the dejection of his own 
feelings of vicarious shame. If a youth discovers that 
his father is not a respectable citizen, the pain of the 
disillusionment may be extremely depressing. The per- 
sonality of a parent is often reflected in that of his 
offspring. An unsympathetic father produces an un- 
cooperative son. If a boy is scolded for trivial mis- 
takes, he seeks defense in being uncommunicative. A 
nagging mother who domineers her husband may in- 
spire a son to insist upon dominating his wife. Family 


_ discord breeds contentiousness and may maladapt the 


children for the adjustments of later love life. 
Whether or not we accept the Cidipus Complex of 
Freud, we must grant that it is possible for a child to 
become more attached to a parent than is good for his 
own welfare. A model son may make a poor husband 
on account of his mother fixation. A mother may 
cramp her child by persevering to keep him “always 
her little boy.” Strong family ties conflict with social 
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and with individual development. Family attachments 
should be outgrown rather than destroyed. There 
comes a time when a man must break away from his 
home and if detachment is incomplete there will always 
be a feeling of insecurity. 
_ An aggressive father, by robbing his son of initia- 
tive, may leave him helpless before the problems of life. 
It is an unwise policy, therefore, to prolong the child’s 
dependency beyond the natural limits. Some men take 
delight in bossing their children. A domineering father 
cultivates a rebellious son. If a boy is not duped into 
permanent submissiveness, he will compensate in his 
later years by decided aggressiveness. Parental pro- 
hibitions may convince a youth that he is being deprived 
of advantages that are rightly his. Some children are 
punished by being humiliated. Through such a method 
feelings of inferiority are readily inculcated. Charles 
Darwin illustrates the reaction of a boy against a 
stern, assertive father.24_ The elder Darwin wanted his 
boy to study medicine and Charles was so fond of his 
father that he followed his wish. But he found the 
medical profession unsuited to his taste and against 
paternal protests he decided not to be a doctor. This 
decision, along with his poor record at school, disgusted 
his father and the young Darwin worried over the 
offense he had caused to one of whom he thought so 
highly. When he turned to the activities of a natural- 
ist, the parental disgust was complete, for that pro- 
fession had not yet become an honorable one. Since 
Charles overvalued the elder’s wisdom, his filial way- 
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wardness weighed upon him continually. He felt it 
incumbent on him to succeed as a naturalist, for he 
had lost his father’s esteem—the one whose approba- 
tion he prized above that of all others. Though Charles 
formulated the evolutionary theory at the age of thirty, 
he waited until he was fifty-six before he published it, 
for fear of offending his father. The severity of the 
paternal rule might have crushed a son with less ability 
than Darwin. Perhaps, in his case, the situation con- 
tributed to his making, since he worked assiduously, 
afraid of wasting any time, in order to excel in his work 
and thus restore himself in the favor of his father. 


TEMPERAMENT 


When we consider the problem of inferiority feeling, 
the factor of individual variations in temperament 
must be taken into account. Troubles that worry 
one person do not bother another. There is nothing 
inherently evil in unfortunate circumstances. It is 


the emotional brooding over handicaps which makes 


them a burden. To some individuals suffering and 
hardships add a keener zest to life, instead of dimin- 
ishing the joy of living. A person who remembers 
smarts, who cannot forgive and forget, is likely to 
develop a sensitiveness that will favor the growth of a 
sense of inferiority. Temperament is subject to such 
wide individual variations that no comprehension of the 
psychological consequences of a defect can be reached 
without taking into consideration the manner in which 
one reacts to his failings. Admiral Nelson recognized 
his temperamental make-up when he said of himself: 
“While I serve I will do it actively and to the best of 
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my abilities. I require nursing like a child; my mind 
carries me beyond my strength, and will do me up, but 
it is my nature.” 72 

In temperament we have the interrelation of the 
organic and psychic life upon which Adler laid so 
much emphasis. Temperament is “largely a matter of 
bodily constitution . . . The temperamental factors 
may conveniently be grouped into two principal classes 
—on the one hand, the influences exerted on the nervous 
system and, through it, on mental process by the func- 
tioning of the bodily organs; on the other hand, gen- 
eral functional peculiarities of the nervous tissues.” 23 
Since physique is so intimately related to temperament, 
it is obvious that. somatic defects have a real psycho- 
logical significance. Organic inferiorities alter the 
whole personality in its outlook upon life. Happiness 
is dependent upon the integrity of the digestive ap- 
paratus. The man with chronic indigestion is not dis- 
posed to greet the morning with a smile. Bodily 
deficiency not only affects the individual’s psyche but 
also, through its temperamental manifestations, influ- 
ences his personal relations in social intercourse. 

Temperament is the organic attitude which predis- 
poses one to react in certain ways in response to various 
situations. It is essentially a matter of excitability and 
cheerfulness. One may be calm, nervous, or choleric; 
and one may be cheerful, phlegmatic, or melancholy, 
as the case may be.? Temperament is the feeling-tone 
beneath a person’s philosophy which colors his whole 
view of life. It makes a vast difference in the matter 


2 A’, F, Shand: The Foundations of Character, p. 139. 
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of social adaptation whether a man is easily discour- 
aged or has a sound morale. One important aid for 
joyous living is the saving grace of a sense of humor. 
Many a catastrophe has been deprived of its sting by a 
good hearty laugh. When a man can see the humorous 
side of his weaknesses, there is little chance for a mor- 
bid sense of inferiority. “A sense of humor,” says 
Burnham, “is the sovereign prophylactic against a feel- 
ing of inferiority.” 2° 'Temperamental factors, such as 
emotional frequency, emotional breadth and strength, 
characteristic mood, and emotional attitude, determine 
how an individual will respond to the consciousness of 
inadequacy.”°® 

Recent study has concentrated upon two mechanisms 
of temperament, extroversion and introversion. Ac- 
cording to Jung there is in each one of us a sort of 
mental energy or libido which is available for adapta- 
tion to the environment. A more familiar term, which 
carries the meaning of libido, is interest. The extro- 
vert is interested primarily in manipulating the envi- 
ronment ; the introvert, in thinking, particularly of his 
own inner life. In the normal person these two tenden- 
cies are balanced, but in the exceptional man one 
mechanism preponderates.27 “A typical attitude al- 
ways signifies the merely relative predominance of one 
mechanism.” ?° Extroversion is the primitive biological 
function of the mind, through which means the indi- 
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vidual seeks to adapt himself to the environment. 
When action runs into difficulties, the libido is turned 
inward. Introversion, therefore, is the result of mal- 
adaptation.?9 

The person with feelings of inferiority is typically an 
introvert.*° Inferiority is characteristic of the intro- 
vert and of all persons in whom the libido is subjec- 
tively orientated and consciousness is identified with the 
ego.*! Feelings of inferiority indicate that the indi- 
vidual is having a hard time to adjust himself. Unfor- 
tunately, the sense of inferiority produces an over- 
accentuation of the ego which, in turn, viciously aggra- 
vates the maladjustment.®? When a man faces failure, 
he begins to think of the disgrace he will suffer, and the 
introspective attitude which takes possession of him 
makes defeat doubly sure. 

Among the introverts are found the weakest and the 
most dominating figures of history. A highly sensitive, 
creative mind leaves a man ill at ease in the world of 


action. ‘The introvert constructs a world of his own - 


with which to oppose the world of nature. The product 
of autistic thinking may be grandiose delusions or a 
system of philosophy. Aristotle observed that men 
distinguished in philosophy, politics, poetry, or art, 
appear to be all of a melancholy temperament. Inner 
problems come much harder to the reflective and in- 
hibitive type of mind which characterizes the intro- 
vert.22 This sort of individual prefers to work alone 
where he does not have to adjust himself to other peo- 
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ple.24 He favors intellectual competition to athletic 
contests. His views are radical, since he wants to 
change the world instead of adjusting himself to it. 
The introvert withdraws from the world to devote his 
time to thought. He can express himself better in 
writing than in speech. To this type belong the classi- 
cists, who “are slow to react, . . . produce with much 
difficulty, are little capable of teaching or of exercising 
direct personal influence ... living apart and ab- 
sorbed in themselves . . . producing works of perfec- 
tion which often bring them posthumous fame.” °° The 
introvert is the tender-minded philosopher, whose in- 
terest is in subjective values and whose enjoyment is 
supreme when he transcends experience with abstract 
reasonings.°® Mystical contemplation fascinates him, 
for in the safer heights of abstraction he can dominate 
his insubordinate and turbulent affects. The introvert 
is an egotist—“the objective world suffers a sort of 
depreciation, or want of consideration, for the sake of 
the exaltation of the individual himself, who then mo- 
nopolizes all the interest, grows to believe no one but 
himself worthy of consideration.” *7 The feeling of 
inferiority, in predisposing an individual to introver- 
sion, is an impelling force toward compensatory 
achievement of an artistic and philosophical character. 

Temperament, as I have already stated, is intimately 
related to the bodily constitution. The glands affect 
the whole personality. For example, the development 
of masculine and feminine characteristics depends upon 
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the functioning of certain glands, especially the gonads. 
The glandular make-up of a male may be such that 
feminine traits are determined. The boy with a tender 
skin cannot expose himself to the summer sun as long 
as his tougher companions. I have heard men say that 
they hated their curly hair because it looked so effemi- 
nate. The delicate, frail child is “mamma’s little boy.” 
A high voice or a graceful ambulation betray the femi- 
nine characteristics. The gonads, therefore, are re- 
sponsible for the conditions that form the basis of the 
masculine protest. No man wants to be taken for a 
woman. Given a few feminine traits, which are re- 
garded as irritating defects, and given a sensitive tem- 
perament, and you can predict a feeling of inferiority 
that cries out for thoroughgoing compensation. 


Tuer GENESIS OF AN INFERIORITY COMPLEX IN 
Epcar ALLAN Por 


In concluding our discussion of the genesis of inferi- 
ority feelings, it will be helpful to review briefly the 
career of Edgar Allan Poe, covering only those points 
in his development that concern our special study. Poe 
was brought up by foster parents who spoiled him as 
their only child. They gave him more money than 
affection and Poe suffered all his days from a want of 
love which left his heart ever hungry and restless. As 
the son of an actress, he was looked down upon by the 
other boys at the aristocratic school he attended in 
Richmond. He was very sensitive to the slander cast 
upon his beautiful mother whom he had idealized in 
the mother-image. Edgar was afflicted with organic 
inferiority of the lungs and of the brain. He was very 
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eager to excel in sports and his school work. Like Lord 
Byron, he was an expert swimmer. 

As Poe matured, his neurotic nature became more 
accentuated. He conducted himself in the peculiar 
manner of the spoiled child. At the University of Vir- 
ginia he ran up some gambling debts that he could not 
pay and his honor was seriously tainted. 

Mr. Allan, his foster father, took him out of college 
and placed him in his counting room. Poe found the 
work distasteful and ran away. Later he was reconciled 
to Mr. Allan, who secured an appointment for him at 
West Point. Often under arrest, Edgar was finally 
dismissed from the Academy by court martial—dishon- 
orably. Penniless, he could no longer look to Mr. 
Allan for aid. The luxuries to which he had been accus- 
tomed were suddenly withdrawn. He had been so long 
used to leaning on another for support that he was 
now helpless to take care of himself. A short time later 
Mr. Allan died, without recognizing his adopted son 
in his will. 

The only child, through the coddling of his parents, 
is in adult life unable to bear the slightest depreciation. 
Poe was so sensitive to criticism that he frequently 
retaliated with undignified replies. The childish way 
in which he reacted to New England critics, by reciting 
to a Boston audience a poem he had written when he 
was only six years old, is evidence of how touchy was 
his ego. Poe could not tolerate the thought of a God 
who was greater than himself. ‘My whole nature,” he 
wrote, “utterly revolts at the idea that there is any 
Being in the universe superior to myself.” 

Poe drank often and freely. His abnormally sensi- 
tive, nervous organization was gradually shattered by 
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excessive indulgence. “The uncertainty of his life, the 
pronounced strain of melancholy in his temperament, 
the brooding intensity of his imagination, the weakness 
of his will . . . contributed to make him the victim of 
a habit against which he fought at times with desperate 
courage.” 88 His erratic conduct estranged the few 
friends he made. His personality was marked by ego- 
tism, conceit, jealousy, envy, selfishness, bad temper, 
self-will, and vanity—all so extreme as to prove seri- 
ously maladaptive in his social relationships. The ill- 
ness of his wife added to his anxieties, particularly as 
poverty prevented him from providing for her the care 
she needed. Poe finally broke under the burden of 
poverty and disease. His weakness for drink proved 
too much for his frail physique. An only child, left 
alone in the world, penniless, sick, disgraced—it is no 
wonder he fled into the world of fantasy to escape the 
strain of life. In Berenice he writes: “The realities of 
the world affected me as visions, and as visions only, 
while the wild ideas of the land of dreams became, in 
turn, not the material of my every-day existence, but 
in very deed that existence utterly and solely in itself.” 
Melancholy and unworldly, Poe, the introvert, turned 
to the fascination of beauty, love, and death and de- 
scribed them with an artistic fondness that betrayed 
the ecstasy he found in the comforting grace of com- 
pensation.®® 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF COMPENSATION 
Tue NaturE oF COMPENSATION 


Tue integrity of the personality depends upon the 
successful maintenance of a state of equilibrium among 
the conflicting forces that threaten to destroy the bal- 
ance. Pleasure and pain, egoism and altruism, mate- 
rialism and idealism, all strive ‘to establish themselves 
in experience. Needs upset the psychic stability ; their 
fulfillment marks its restoration. Avenarius illustrates 
the principle of equilibrium in discussing attention. A 
problem arouses a man’s interest; he becomes restless 
under the perplexity; the solution of the problem re- 
stores his peace of mind.t' The feeling of inferiority | 
indicates the presence of a need or problem for which | 
compensatory activities seek a satisfactory solution. 
Old age, youth, wealth, poverty, health, and sickness, 
all have their typical modes of compensatory behavior. 
Mental health is preserved by minimizing the disturbing 
influences which deficiencies exert upon the mind. Com- 
pensation is a defense reaction. 

Compensation is essentially a resolution of conflict- 
ing impulses. “As a mental mechanism, motivating 
conduct and molding personality, compensation ranks 
high in importance.” ? Its manifestations are familiar 


*W. T. Bush: “Avenarius and Pure Experience.” Archives of 
Philosophy 1905, No. 2. 
*G. K. Pratt: Your Mind and You, p. 21. 1924, 
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to every observer of human nature. Socrates remarked 
that his flat nose permitted him to see better. The 
blind develop a supernormal tactual sensitivity because 
they must rely upon their touch sensations to guide 
them. A man who has poor eyes cannot read widely, 
but where his knowledge may be lacking in the breadth 
of its perspective, it may be superior in the depth of 
its penetration. Nature is so resourceful that where 
its powers fail in one direction other means of adapta- 
tion are made available. “Deaf children are actually 
at an advantage in certain respects when compared with 
normal youngsters; they have greater powers of con- 
centration and, as their education is developed manu- 
ally, they train into excellent craftsmen.” ? Thomas 
Edison is somewhat deaf in his right ear. His defect, 
he says, has enabled him “to pursue his investigations 
undisturbed in the midst of hammerings, conversation, 
and a hundred-and-one noises that might have dis- 
turbed him had he possessed undisturbed hearing.” 4 


TEMPORAL SEQUENCE OF INFERIORITY AND 
CoMPENSATION 


Before proceeding further, I would like to point out 
a distinction in temporal or causal sequence between 
two cases: (1) an inferiority that leads to compensa- 
tion; (2) the hypertrophy (overdevelopment) of one 
faculty, resulting in the atrophy (decay) of others, due 
to specialization. The first case is illustrated by the 
fact that Edison’s defective hearing was compensated 
by increased powers of concentration in thinking—the 


®8Tord Eustace Percy: Address as President of the British Board 
of Education, August, 1925. 
4The Literary Digest, August 8, 1925. 
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defect precedes and is a causal factor in producing the 
compensation. The second case can be explained in 
reference to Edison’s social life. ‘Mr. Edison has few 
friends. Because of his work he has had to live a great 
deal by himself and in himself, shut out from the social 
contacts open to most men. There is probably no other 
living man of world consequence so isolated from nor- 
mal society.” > Let us assume that it was the intense 
application to his work that deprived him of social life, 
and not that the lack of social graces led him to devote 
himself to his research. The hypertrophy of his inven- 
tive powers, then, has resulted in the atrophy of his 
social propensities. In case 1, atrophy was a condi- 
tioning cause of hypertrophy; in case 2, hypertrophy 
was a conditioning cause of atrophy. It is possible 
that in another man social deficiencies, such as the lack 
of conversational poise or the possession of a melan- 
choly disposition, would lead him to give all of his time 
to his work—so that, with the temporal sequence the 
reverse of case 2, the same improvement in produc- 
tive labor would be present. The distinction is an 
important one for the interpretation of biographical 
material, for in some cases it may appear that inferi- 
ority led to compensation, whereas, actually, the defect 
in one field was the result of specialization in another. 
Often, however, the situation is a vicious circle,—social 
inferiority leading to intensive work, intensive work 
aggravating the social handicaps, and then the in- 
creased social inferiority ending in even more intensive 
work. No legitimate interpretation of motives can be 
made without taking into account the temporal sequence 
of events. 
° Thid. 
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Compensation falls naturally into two general types. 
On the one hand, the compensatory process may be con- 
scious or unconscious; on the other hand, it may be 
physiological or psychological. 


GENERAL Typres oF COMPENSATION 


' The individual may compensate either consciously 
or unconsciously. The fundamental nature of the com- 
pensatory process is clear in multiple personality, where 
the operations are carried on, to a large degree, uncon- 
sciously. Mary Reynolds suffered from reciprocal som- 
nambulism. ‘There were two personalities, A and B. 
A was dull, unenterprising; B, lively, independent. 
A and B were, therefore, complementary—what the 
one had the other lacked. This reciprocal relation is 
characteristic of compensation. 

Compensations may be divided into the physiological 
and the psychological. The differentiation is merely 
an artificial one, since it is impossible to state how far 
psychical factors are concerned in any compensatory 
development. With this point in mind, the classifica- 
tion is a useful one. Physiology abounds with evidence 
of the important réle that belongs to compensation. 
When a man proceeds to a high altitude, the dimin- 
ished supply of oxygen is rendered innocuous by an 
increased amount of hemoglobin. “As the pressure of 
oxygen falls in the surrounding air and the supply of 
oxygen to the body becomes imperiled, compensation 
is effected by the increased activity of the red marrow 
sending out more corpuscles to act as carriers of oxy- 
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gen.” ® Nature has provided mechanisms to preserve 
life in emergencies. A patient who is unable to breathe 
(functional disorder of respiration), faints from as- 
phyxiation. With consciousness gone, the respiratory 
centers of the medulla resume their function, and 
breathing recommences. Life, which consciousness has 
been powerless to maintain, is preserved by the uncon- 
scious. Cannon, McIver, and Bliss, in an experiment 
on a denervated heart, have shown how the adrenal 
mechanism comes in as a protection against the reduc- 
tion of blood sugar below a critical point by insulin. 
The decrease of blood sugar below a critical concentra- 
tion stimulates the sympathetic system. Adrenalin is 
secreted, which liberates sugar from the reserves in the 
liver into the circulation and thus the equilibrium is 
restored, protecting the organism against the inade- 
quate sugar supply that would mean death.? Cerebral 
compensation is a familiar phenomenon. When one 
cortical area is injured so that it cannot function, 
another area of the cortex may take on the extra work. 

The capacity for compensation is characteristic of 
living tissue in general. The compensatory function is 
a part of nature’s power of adjustment. The sym- 
metrical types of organ are especially illustrative of 
this adaptive process. If one kidney is incapacitated, 
the other kidney assumes the extra burden. The extra 
work would be exhausting, were it not for the fact that 
the healthy kidney grows larger and stronger, so that 


°W. Howell: Textbook of Physiology, pp. 439, 440. For further 
illustrations of compensation, see pp. 198, 406, 513, 625, 683. Ninth 
edition, 1924. 

*W. B. Cannon, M.A. McIver, S. W. Bliss: “A Sympathetic and 
Adrenal Mechanism for Mobilizing Sugar in Hypoglycemia.” Ameri- 
can Journal of Physiology 1924, 69, 46-66. 
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the added responsibility is shouldered without undue 
strain upon the organism. The lungs demonstrate the 
same law of compensation. If one lung is weakened by 
injury or disease, the other lung develops a super- 
normal strength which enables the body to adjust itself 
to the demands of the environment, despite its defects. 
The harmfulness of a leaky valve in the heart is min- 
imized by an increase of muscular power, so that the 
circulation is kept up to an adequate standard. The 
therapeutic principle of reéducation makes use of the 
compensatory capacities of the nervous system. “In 
the educational treatment of tabes, we do not influence 
the degenerated portions of the spinal cord, but we 
merely train other parts of the nervous system to take 
on those activities which the diseased spinal cord is 
incapable of carrying out.” ® ‘Taking compensation in 
a broad sense, the regeneration of tissue is also a case 
in point. Life demands resourcefulness and nature’s 
power to compensate is her answer to that demand. 
Psychological compensations fall into the direct 
(compensation in kind) and the vicarious (compensa- 
tion by substitution). Direct compensation means that 
the individual devotes himself to the strengthening of 
his weakness. The poor boy strives to become wealthy, 
the ignorant to become learned, the vulgar to become 
refined, the weakling to become an athlete. Demos- 
thenes’ conquest of his stammering is a well-known 
case.2 Robert Hall became a great preacher in spite 


8Tsador Coriat: Religion and Medicine, p. 258. 1908. 

®“Often a morphologic or functional deficiency of an organ is con- 
verted to a higher development of that organ... We seldom find 
any such heaping up of defects of speech and signs of degeneration 
of the mouth, as are observed in orators, actors, and singers.” A. 
Adler: Study on Organ Inferiority and its Psychical Compensation, 
p. 22. Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series, No. 24, 1917. 
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of asthmatic difficulties that made his early public utter- 
ances a failure. Russell H. Conwell’s first attempt at 
oratory ended tragically. In a school debate he forgot 
his speech and, after a long pause, he shouted, “Give 
me liberty or give me death,” the only words he could 
summon to cover his confusion. Perhaps that early 
humiliation reinforced his determination to become a 
successful orator. In mentioning the auditory deform- 
ity which oppressed Bruckner, Adler says: “Bruckner, 
as well as apparently all great composers, has attained 
a remarkable artistic height in striving to conquer the 
auditory inferiority and transforming it into inventive, 
creative hearing.” 1° Kant, with his sunken chest and 
gout, was discouraged under the burden of his pain and 
hypochondria. His courageous effort to rise above his 
physical ailments, and to be “calm and clear in the 
head,” was given expression in his essay, “The Power 
of the Mind, Through Simple Determination, to become 
Master over Morbid Ideas.” ‘His attack of gout thus 
became for Kant a source of inner investigation and 
from this source issued a new stream of wisdom.” 14 
Phillips Brooks failed as a teacher because he could not 
keep discipline and he turned to the ministry as his 
life work. He was told at the time that he would never 
make a success as a preacher, since he was troubled 
with a speech defect. How he lived to disprove the 
truth of that prediction is an inspiring story. 
Vicarious compensation is probably more common 
than the direct because it is not so difficult to accom- 
plish. An individual who realizes that he is deficient 


2° Thid., p. 37. 
“ Poul Bjerre: The History and Practice of Psychanalysis, p. 11. 
1916, 
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in one field, sets out to conceal that incapacity by train- 
ing his ability in another direction. The weakling be- 
comes a scholar, the plain woman develops a pleasing 
disposition, the bore practices thoughtfulness of others. 
Socrates made up for his homeliness and domestic indo- 
lence by cultivating a beautiful soul. When a man 
fails to succeed along general lines, he turns to the 
training of his special abilities as a refuge.1? Mal- 
adaptation to the world of reality is apt to lead to 
autistic thinking where vicarious satisfactions are en- 
joyed. In some instances the joy of fantasy results in 
artistic success. In Lady Windermere’s Fan, Oscar 
Wilde seeks redemption from his own sins by showing, 
in the character of Mrs. Erlynne, that even a person 
who is reputably bad has his good points. Wilde thus 
works out his salvation for the moment in the realms 
of fantasy. Evolutionary development has followed 
vicarious trends. Mechanical perfection becomes less 
important where the brain is developed. Intelligence 
compensates for the lack of skill in movement. If a 
man can foresee a situation, he does not need to move 
so dexterously. 

Vicarious compensation is often effected through sub- 
limation. Social pressure frequently prevents a man 
from succeeding where his vocational inclinations lie. 
The energy that is repressed in one direction, may 
blossom out through other and more fruitful outlets. 
There we have vicarious compensation. A person who 
works hard in order to forget a disappointment, substi- 
tutes a new road to happiness for the old one that has 


“This fact has pedagogical significance. A teacher can be a great 
aid to a boy by uncovering and training his talents—guiding his 
compensation. 
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been blocked. New interests provide a release from sor- 
row. Germany, under Napoleon’s feet, produced the 
most optimistic and idealistic literature the world has 
seen. Similarly, Wagner composed some of his best 
music while he was suffering from melancholia. Heine 
confessed: “I stitch together a good many rhymes and 
many of them coax away my pain like magic when I 
hum them to myself.” 13 Humor may be considered a 
compensation for sadness. It has been said of Shake- 
speare that “the spirit which held the woe of Lear and 
the tragedy of Hamlet would have broken had it not 
also had the humor of the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
and the merriment of the ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’.” 14 Mark Twain was a very sad man in 
actual life, according to the testimony of his secre- 
tary.15> Lincoln’s humorous vein helped him to bear 
his sorrows with better fortitude. A Dr. Abernethy, in 
advising a patient who came to secure treatment for 
depression said: “You need amusement; go and hear 
‘Grimaldi; he will make you laugh, and that will be 
better for you than any drugs.” ‘My God, but I am 
Grimaldi!” gasped the patient. Lessmann, the humor- 
ous writer who wrote the Journal of a Melancholic, 
hanged himself in a fit of despondency. Mboliére had 
numerous attacks of melancholia. One can see how 
writing Le Médecin Malgré Lui would banish his 
troubles. Irving describes a madcap undertaker who 
was inimitable at a merry song.'® William Cowper 
wrote “John Gilpin” while he was suffering from acute 


* Quoted by S. Shaler: Masters of Fate, p. 139. 

* Quoted by William Barton: Life of Abraham Lincoln, II, p. 404, 
1925. 

*Van Wyck Brooks: The Ordeal of Mark Twain. 1920. 

*W. Irving: Sketch Book, p. 221. 
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depressive insanity. His letters were gay and amusing. 
Cowper’s moodiness did not prevent him from being 
entertaining. In fact, he admitted, “The most ludi- 
crous lines I ever wrote have been written in the sad- 
dest mood, and but for that saddest mood, perhaps had 
never been written.” 17 The recent suicide of Marcel- 
line, the famous Hippodrome clown, reminds us that 
the fun maker often carries tragedy and despair in his 
own heart ;—Pierrot, the deceived and forsaken; Pagli- 
acci, who “ends the comedy” with blood and tears. One 
writer, in commenting on the death of Marcelline, says: 
“A talent for humor and laugh-provoking antics is only 
too likely to be not the expression of a natural light- 
heartedness in the individual but a refuge, conscious or 
subconscious, from the hobgoblins of melancholy. He 
laughs and frolics that he may not weep.” 1® Humor 
has its compensatory function to discharge in the main- 
tenance of the psychical equilibrium. 


Sprciric Types or CoMPENSATION 


Compensations may also be classified according to 
the types of inferiority that call for alleviation,—the 
physical, intellectual, moral, and social.19 The direc- 
tion of striving is determined by the nature of the in- 
feriority and by the talents at hand awaiting develop- 
ment. Each type of compensation may be direct or 
vicarious, according to the situation; that is, the devel- 

Quoted by Gamaliel Bradford: “Diversions of a Lost Soul.” 
Atlantic Monthly, September, 1924, pp. 361-371. 

*% The Literary Digest, December 3, 1927. 

®K, A. Menninger divides compensations into perceptual, intel- 


lectual, emotional, and volitional. “The Mental Effects of Deafness.” 
Psychoanalytic Review 1924, 11, 144-156. 
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opment of a keen intellect (intellectual) may be a com- 
pensatory measure either for stupidity (direct) or for 
a frail physique (vicarious). Each class of inferiority 
can be compensated through multifarious channels. 
The puny man may concentrate on a strong body 
(physical), on scholastic attainments (intellectual), on 
integrity of character (moral), or on good fellowship 
(social) ; any one or several of these paths lie open to 
him. 

Physical deficiency is a handicap that arouses the 
individual to seek a remedy of some sort. Theodore 
Roosevelt converted his sickly body into a powerful 
physique. Annette Kellerman took up swimming to 
strengthen her frail body and after a time became 
noted for her perfect form. Harry Hillman, the Dart- 
mouth track coach, has a boy who is able to clear five 
feet eleven inches in the running high jump. This feat 
is especially remarkable because one of his legs is prac- 
tically useless. One of Yale’s great crew captains took 
up rowing to develop a wrist that had been wounded in 
the war. A crack long-distance runner, while I was in 
college, became interested in track as a means of re- 
building his lungs which had been impaired by gas dur- 
ing service at the front. Puny men are often noted for 
their energy and endurance. Nietzsche and Watt 
found vicarious satisfactions for their physical frail- 
ties. Nietzsche evolved the philosophy of the Superman 
and in the delineation of this ideal being he delighted 
in the thrills of prowess denied him in real life. Watt 
was a sickly boy. When he had grown up, he became 
interested in applying the power of steam. He worked 
on his invention against heavy odds, incurring debts 
that were extremely hard for him to settle. There must 
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have been some powerful motive for his tireless perse- 
verance. Steam may have appealed to him because it 
symbolized the triumph of spirit over matter, of mental 
ingenuity over physical inertia. Perhaps his struggle 
against his own bodily weaknesses was carried on sym- 
bolically in the conquest of steam. The weakly boy 
succeeded in minimizing the importance of his physical 
handicaps by harnessing one of the strongest forces of 
modern civilization.”° 

In the realm of the intellect the mechanism of inferi- 
ority-compensation also plays a determining rdle. 
Lombroso describes genius as an overcompensation for 
an inferior brain. We need not go to such an extreme 
doctrine to get evidence for compensatory processes. A 
young man of poor social standing may make a place 
for himself in society by becoming a scholar, for where 
intellectual ability is within a person’s power, he cannot 
be denied the prizes of learning. Frequently, the un- 
athletic boy makes an excellent student. Although in- 
tellectual compensations are largely vicarious, there are 
cases where the process is direct. A boy who comes 
from a highly educated family is apt to be impressed by 
his parents that he is gifted with superior intellectual 
capacities. Lack of interest in his studies, or other 
difficulties in the school situation, may deprive him of 
scholastic distinction. If he is of a proud nature, the 
disgrace will be a real one for him, however trivial the 
actual failure, and the humiliation will give him a new 
zest for study. In the career of the late Lord Curzon 
there came a most suitable stage for the entrance of 
an extraordinary urge toward intellectual preéminence. 


2» Amy Tanner: “Social Aspects of Invention.” American Journal 
of Psychology 1925, 26, 415. 
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He was supercilious in his attitude towards other men 
and his whole conduct was colored with the conscious- 
ness of superiority. He could not appreciate a joke on 
himself. He could direct other men but he could not 
defer to them. As a viceroy in India, he gave evidence 
of an extended capacity for self-admiration. For a 
man of such high self-esteem, any slight defeat would 
mean bitter humiliation. ‘Nothing in all his life was 
more characteristic of the man than his display of en- 
ergy and capacity when he missed the highest honors at 
Oxford. It stung him. He resolved on the instant to 
cover that failure with a glorious triumph. He col- 
lected a library of reference works on a certain subject, 
went out of England for an opportunity to work inces- 
santly, returned to London for two weeks in the British 
Museum, and towards midnight on the last day for the 
delivery of essays for the Lowthian prize he hurried 
off in a cab with his own entry, which he handed to 
an official just within the time. He won that prize. 
A similar display of untiring industry later won 
him the Arnold prize. His memory was remarkable, 
his powers of concentration abnormal, his range of 
interests vast. He did many things well. All that he 
accomplished, moreover, had to be done under a certain 
handicap of physical poverty. He did not begin his 
struggle with the world with such an endowment of 
bodily powers as one might surmise he possessed. If 
only he could have won the affectionate devotion of his 
fellows as well as their admiration, if only he could 
have laughed as well as pose, he might have gone far- 
ther and higher, and at that there were few peaks left 
for him to scale.” 24 
“The Boston Herald, March 21, 1925. Editorial. 
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Moral inferiority is prominent where sexual irregu- 
larities prey upon a tender conscience. Immorality has 
a tendency to crop out in one direction while the indi- 
vidual is engaged in guarding another outlet. Some- 
times writers who are chaste in their lives are licentious 
in their writings. An acquaintance of Flaubert re- 
marked that “there never was so moral a man who 
loved immorality so much.” Bad habits undermine a 
man’s self-respect and he will resort to radical measures 
to regain his self-esteem. Some men conquer their sins 
by painting the strength of purity. Henley, the author 
of “Invictus,” was beset with physical temptation and 
_ when he announced, “I am the captain of my soul,” a 
friend protested, “The hell you are.” Sadger points 
out that von Kleist made a constant theme of virtue as 
a refuge from his immoral habits. Clinical experience | 
leads Sadger to believe that youthful preoccupation — 
with the subject of virtue is often an overcompensation 
for the childhood sin of masturbation.22, Wordsworth, © 
in atonement for the sexual dissipation of his youthful’ 
days in France, became the most severe moralist in the 
poetical writings of his later days.2? The most effective 
way to conquer temptation is to turn your back upon 
it and to cultivate other interests, such as those one 
finds in religion. Many saints spent their youth in 
“wild living,”—-Lazzaretti, Loyola, Assisi, Augustine. 
Conversion is apt to be followed by a violent reaction to 
a morbid extreme of holiness. Pascal, repenting his 
sensual youth, came to deem his mother’s kiss a crime. 
John Bunyan’s conscience was so acute as to approach 

J. Sadger on H. von Kleist. American Journal of Psychology 


1916, 27, 384. 
2. Legouis: Wordsworth in a New Light. 1923. 
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the borderland of disease. Among his most terrible sins, 
according to his own word, were the ringing of bells, 
dancing, hockey, swearing, lying, and blaspheming. 
Even in his childhood the Lord “did scare him with 
fearful dreams and visions.” He found redemption 
from his “original and inward pollution” in the blood 
of Christ. “Christ was a precious Christ to my soul 
that night; I could scarce lie in my bed for joy and 
peace and triumph through Christ.” 4 

Compensations for social inferiorities cover many dif- 
ferent directions, since there are so many reasons why 
_ a@ person may feel socially inferior—poverty, manual 
labor, exclusion from societies, lack of poise in com- 
pany, and soon. It is sometimes a blessing that a boy 
cannot be a “good fellow,” for his limitation keeps him 
from frittering away his nights in dancing and spend- 
ing his days in a half doze. Howe, Arkwright, and 
Whitney had to endure the taunts of the people while 
they worked on their inventions. Public ridicule im- 
bued them with the determination to see the task 
through to a successful conclusion, in order to vindi- 
cate the possibility of their conceptions and to prove 
their sanity. Martin Luther, during his early days in 
the monastery, was a humble monk, fasting and pray- 
ing for salvation. In contrast, his later life was marked 
by a conviction of righteousness and a fearless aggres- 
siveness. Through the Protestant Reformation he 
gained an opportunity to burst from his insignificance 
by defiantly burning the papal bulls. The meek son 
of a peasant had the audacity to declare himself on a 


* John Bunyan: Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners. 1907. 
Quoted by W. James: Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 158, 186, 
187. 1902. 
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par with the head of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Luther enjoyed his rise to prominence all the more 
because in his youth he had been denied any outstand- 
ing influence in his community by virtue of his low 
social position.2°5 Thoreau was a lonely man. Though 
he was a solitary person, he possessed a compensating 
joy in the love of nature. In the appreciation of 
nature his sensibility was as broad and sensitive as it 
was narrow and unresponsive in relation to men. “In 
the midst of the gentle rain . . . sensible of such sweet 
and beneficent society in Nature, in the very pattering 
of the drops, and in every sight and sound around my 
house,” he found “an infinitive and unaccountable 
friendliness” which ‘“‘made the fancied advantages of 
human neighborhood insignificant.” 2° It was given to 
Thoreau, with his isolation from men, to disclose to us 
the beauties of the world of nature with such a sympa- 
thetic insight as is unknown to the man who depends 
upon social contacts for his happiness. 


CrirEeRIA oF COMPENSATORY TRAITS 


Allport lays down four criteria of compensatory 
traits: (1) They originate from an obstacle, defect, or 
limitation; (2) further adjustment of the individual is 
effected, not by trying to adapt reality to his own 
peculiarities, but by adapting his capacities to reality. 
(3) These activities become not merely so many sepa- 
rate acts of adjustment but prepotent habit trends, or 
drives, which in time appear as ends in themselves. 
(4) Since these habit trends become controlling forces 


2 Torine Pruette: “Some Applications of the Inferiority Complex 
to Pluralistic Behavior.” Psychoanalytic Review 1922, 9, 32; 33. 
Henry Thoreau: Walden, “Solitude.” 1889, 
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in themselves, they tend to carry the individual past an 
adjustment which is simply adequate, to higher levels 
than he would have attained without the original de- 
fect.27 Take Rousseau, for example. He could not get 
along with anybody on account of his extraordinary 
vanities and caprices and his extreme sensitiveness. ‘To 
gloss over his social inadequacy he developed a senti- 
mental love for all mankind, and “by his very extrava- 
gances he was able to make an impression on the artifi- 
cial age in which he lived, of which a more balanced 
nature might have been incapable.” 7° 


OvERCOMPENSATION 


Where inferiority leads to extraordinary achieve- 
ment, it is through the process of overcompensation. 
Compensation gains a momentum as it proceeds, which 
carries the development to supernatural stages, heights 
to which the individual never would have attained ex- 
cept for that momentum originally imparted by the 
sense of inferiority. The analogy of the pendulum is 
apropos. If a person possesses no defects of sufficient 
magnitude to instill a real sense of inadequacy, there is 
no compensatory push to start the pendulum swinging. 
Where there is a feeling of insufficiency, the pendulum 
is drawn back and released ; compensation sets in. The 
momentum of the downward swing carries the bob past 
the point of rest to a new and higher level, overcom- 
pensation. “The incentive in Byron,” says a biogra- 
pher, “was that mark of. deformity on his person, by 
an acute sense of which he was stung into the ambition 


7K, H. Allport: Social Psychology, p. 115. 1924, 
® A. K. Rogers: A Student’s History of Philosophy, p. 400, 1921. 
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of being great.” 29 Such zeal will not be denied. Great 
men are famous for their faults. Shortcomings, of 
course, stand out against the background of superi- 
ority. This contrast is the essence of compensation. 
As we have seen, deficiency has its part to play in the 
evolution of greatness. Weakness in the leader gives 
him a point of contact with his followers; compensa- 
tion makes it possible for him to keep in advance of 
them. As Nietzsche puts it, “The greatest men may 
also perhaps have great virtues, but then they also 
have the opposites of these virtues. I believe that it is | 
precisely out of the presence of these opposites, and of 
the feelings they suscitate, that the great man arises— 
for the great man is the broad arch which spans two 
banks lying far apart.” °° 


”®T. Moore: Life of Byron, p. 306. 1860. 
°F. W. Nietzsche: The Will to Power, II. p. 370. 1909. 


CHAPTER V 


THE SOURCES OF POWER 
Tue Inertia oF Human Nature 


Homan nature is characterized by a certain inertia. 
In dealing with people, “there is a human material to 
be reckoned with, having properties akin to inertia.” + 
The rustic philosopher has expressed this same observa- 
tion in his own vernacular, “Sometimes I set and think; 
sometimes I just set.” Since the libido is lazy it in- 
clines to cling to the past. When difficulties arise which 
defy a ready adjustment, regression frequently takes 
place and the individual drifts back to the ways of 
behaving which characterized his childhood. He is 
childish when he gets “peeved,” we say. It is easier to 
follow old habits than to form new ones, for the way 
of least resistance is dangerously attractive. Con- 
structive work requires effort and a man does not exert 
himself unless there is some reason to do so, some need 
to fulfill,—perhaps a wife to prod him on to extend 
himself. It takes hunger or some other powerful urge 
to spur a man to action. Among the motives that in- 
spire a man to avail himself of every opportunity to 
win success must be reckoned the drive to alleviate feel- 
ings of inferiority. 

*W. E. Hocking: Human Nature and Its Remaking, p. 13. 
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Tue Eusiveness or Motives 


The study of motivation at best is a difficult task 
since motives are so elusive when you attempt to track 
them down. An individual carries through a course of 
action for which he gives an obvious explanation, while 
the real reason escapes his recognition. It is easy for 
a man to deceive himself. In a study of Nationalism, 
Allport notes: “Selfish claims are given respectability 
by making them in the name of one’s country, and 
under the egis of patriotism ... Our nationalistic 
fallacy is adopted unconsciously and is well rational- 
ized under the name of patriotism.” We hold to 
this fallacy “because it is an unrecognized manner of 
obtaining under the guise of patriotism, certain 
special privileges.” * Selfish aims are often cloaked 
in the garb of righteousness. We find it hard, as 
human beings, to be honest with ourselves. The pa- 
tient who has been given a post-hypnotic suggestion 
will manufacture elaborate rationalizations to ac- 
count for his conduct, all the while unaware of the 
true reason for his behavior. No action can be un- | 
derstood apart from the motive which prompted it. } 
In searching for the urges behind behavior, there 
fore, we are getting at the fundamentals. Why is one 
man aggressive and another retiring? There must 
be some basis which will explain the difference. The 
drive for compensation is often at the root of the dis- 
tinction. 


2F, H. Allport: “The Psychology of Nationalism.” Harper’s 
Monthly Magazine, August, 1927. 
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Tur NovrisHMENT oF INCENTIVES 


The sense of inferiority is, in itself, a painful state 
from which the individual is anxious to liberate him- 
self. In positing struggle as the fundamental law of 
nature, Moore goes on to say, “Pain signifies either that 
the environment has demanded too much of the organ- 
ism’s limited capacities—the pains of excess—or that 
it has failed to offer a point of contact for unused 
activity tendencies—the pains of thwarting.” ? When 
a man finds that his capacities are unequal to the accom- 
plishment of his purposes, a sense of failure results. 
The unpleasant experience of defeat forces attention 
upon the sources of weakness and an intense yearning 
for power results. “The pleasure of Power, or Domi- 
nation, and the corelative pain of Subjection to power, 
are highly influential motives in the human mind.” 4 
The feeling of inadequacy is a prolific breeder of dis- 
content, and dissatisfaction, as we all know, is the 
mother of ambition. Pain is a surprising quickener of 
progress. 

The man of mediocre ability may attain success in 
his profession by virtue of the curiosity and interest 
that are a part of his ambition.» <A person is more apt 
to succeed if he “cares about” his work, that is, if he 
puts his soul into it as though his life depended upon 
the outcome. With the element of uncertainty increas- 
ing the interest of pursuit, and realizing that his hap- 
piness is staked on the merits of his achievement, the 


*H. T. Moore: The Sense of Pain and Pleasure, p. 75. 1917. 

*A\. Bain: The Emotions and the Will, p. 72. 

°H. T. Moore: “A Method of Testing the Strength of Instincts.” 
American Journal of Psychology 1916, 27, 227-233. 
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individual who is wrapped up with the zest for com- 
pensation subordinates everything to the attainment 
of success. In the excitement of the quest for superi- 
ority he forgets his weaknesses and, in forgetting them, 
overrides them. Rousseau wrote: “In repose I am in- 
dolence and timidity itself, and do not know how to 
express myself; but if I become excited I immediately 
know what to say.” The man who is intent upon dis- 
pelling inferiority feelings has one element of success 
in his favor,—he is stirred by the work in which he 
hopes to gain distinction. Inhibitions are removed and 
the gates are thrown open to surges of power which 
might have gone unsummoned but for the stimulating 
sense of inferiority. The difference between the ordi- 
nary man and the man of genius is not so much that 
the former has abilities that the latter lacks, but rather 
that by some divine release the man of genius is freed 
from the inhibitions by which the ordinary man is 
handicapped.® Freedom from restraint underlies the | 
immorality and the brilliance of genius. 

The objection may arise that the sense of inferiority 
is depressing rather than stimulating and therefore 
saps a person’s strength instead of adding to his 
potency. It is true that defeat breeds hopeless dis- 
couragement in a certain type of person. No two peo- 
ple react alike to the same situation. In the ambitious 
sort of man a setback merely leads to a redoubling of 
effort. In assuming that inferiority can contribute to 
constructive compensation of real value we must limit 
our assertion to the aggressive type of individual whose 


® William Bateson: “The Address of the President of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science.” Science 1914, 60, 287- 
302; 319-332. 
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slogan is, “You can*t keep a good man down.” For 
such a man, subordination is impossible. He chafes 
under submission. The top of the heap is none too high 
for him. Granted that deficiencies:irritate the man of 
high aspirations, where does he find the resources to 
carry through his life plan for winning superiority? 


Tre Funps or Power 


The power behind compensation lies in the unleash- 
ing of the instinctive emotions. “Instinctive impulses 
determine the ends of all activities and supply the driv- 
ing power by which all mental activities are sustained 
. . . Each primary emotion accompanies the excite- 
ment of one of the instincts, and is the affective aspect 
of a simple instinctive mental process.** The excite- 
ment of the instinctive emotions is necessary to the 
stimulation and sustenance of intellectual pursuits, for, 
as Pratt says, the drive comes, not from intelligence, 
but from our affective natures Clarence Darrow, in 
the light of his long legal experience, states that “man is 
ruled by emotions. They are the moving power of the 
human machine.” * Moreau de Tours remarked that 
all the great things accomplished in the world have been 
accomplished by mad people. Few men live at their 
maximum energy. We need a particular spur, some 
unusual stimulus, to stir our emotions.*® The realiza- 

*W. McDougall: Social Psychology, p. 248. 

*G. K. Pratt: Your Mind and Yeu, p. 39. 

* Clarence Darrow, in The Boston Herald, March 29, 1995. 

* W. James: Memories and Studies, “Energies of Men.” I911. 

J. A. Hadfield: The Psychology of Power, 1924 


Boris Sidis: The Foundations of Nermal and dbuormal Psychology, 
chap. XXXI. 1914, 
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tion of deficiency is a prod to activity that taps more 
strength than the ordinary man ever uses. 

The effectiveness of the instinctive emotions depends 
not only upon the amount of force within the instinc- 
tive emotions themselves but also upon their organiza- 
tion about some definite end. The function of organiza- 
tion is fulfilled by the sentiments. The will derives its 
strength from the impulses excited within the system of 
some sentiment. The self-regarding sentiment, as we 
have already noted, plays an unusually prominent réle 
where feelings of inferiority are present. ‘Whosoever 
hath anything fixed in his person that doth induce con- 
tempt, hath also a perpetual spur in himself to rescue 
and deliver himself from scorn; and, therefore, all de- 
formed persons are extreme bold . . . It stirreth in 
them industry . . . Layeth their competitors and emu- 
lators asleep, as never believing they should be in 
possibility of advancement till they see them in pos- 
session . . . deformity is an advantage to rising 
Kings.” 14. The sentiment of self-regard is one of 
the sentiments within which the instinctive emotions 
can be effectively organized. 


Lovet, Frar, anp ANGER 


Let us see how love, fear, and anger play a part in 
compensation. 

Love. When an individual has acquired the senti- 
ment of love for a person or object, he is apt to experi- 
ence tender emotion in its presence, fear or anxiety 
when he is in danger of losing it, anger or jealousy 
when another threatens to dispossess him of the object 

“FF, Bacon: Hssays, XLIV, “Of Deformity.” 
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—in short, the sentiment of love embraces a wide range 
of emotions. Love, too, is a powerful sentiment. 


“All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal shame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 


And feed his sacred flame.” 7? 


Love may transform a self-distrustful individual into 
a man of power by taking him outside of himself, so 
that, in a sense, he leaves his weaknesses behind by for- 
getting them. Lovers, enjoying themselves in an inti- 
macy of their own, let the rest of the world take care 
of itself. The high opinion which his girl has of him 
leads a man to attach less importance to any deroga- 
tory estimates that others may place upon him. Love 
is marked by a mutual overestimation. Belonging to 
each other, perhaps each one is slyly flattering himself 
in praising the other. G. Bernard Shaw claims that 
being in love means greatly exaggerating the differ- 
ence between one woman and another. Love involves a 
reévaluation and an enhancement of one’s worth. Un- 
der a woman’s encouragement a man gains a firmer 
faith in himself. ‘All the world looks rosy to the 
lover.” A man gains poise and self-respect. Love 
suffereth long and is kind, never faileth, envieth not, 
casteth out fear. There is strength in knowing another 
loves you. “The loving are the daring.” 

Love bestows upon a man the joy of possession. The 
successful wooer gains a sway over his lady that grati- 
fies his vanity. To be preferred above all the world by 
the one who is loved above all others is to have the desire 
for approbation abundantly satisfied. Aggression pos- 

4S. T. Coleridge: Poems, “Love.” 1885, 
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ing as love is typified in the philanderer, who is ever 
looking for new women to conquer. When Strindberg 
mentions love between man and woman, he does not 
mean anything like love, but merely the question which 
of the two will get the better of the other in the struggle 
for power. He married three times in a vain hope of 
mastering at least one enchantress.'® Love, like the - 
artist and his creation, gives possessive pride. Sex 
love is the “quest for a missing element in one’s own 
self-confidence, for until one can win that completeness 
of regard which acceptance conveys, one’s status in the 
world lacks an element of security. Sex love is potency 
in search of a sanction.” 14 Nietzsche confessed that 
“love gives the highest feeling of power.” 1° Success in 
love, by adding a tinge of optimism and self-confidence, 
may convert the man with feelings of inferiority into 
a man of force and power. 

Love is a spur to self-improvement, since the suitor 
must prove himself worthy of the esteem of his beloved. 
If he is at all doubtful that his suit deserves success, 
the drive to make the most of himself is particularly 
insistent. A man may idealize his girl so that her worth 
is highly overestimated, and in that case the demand 
upon him for realizing his best self is correspondingly 
exaggerated. The lover may go to such an extreme to 
make himself a deserving suitor for a girl whose excel- 
lence he has overvalued that he far surpasses the merit 
to which her actual deserts entitle her. Jung relates 
a case of dementia precox which illustrates how the im- 


#8P, Bjerre: The History and Practice of Psychanalysis, pp. 154, 
155. 

4 W. E. Hocking: op. cit., p. 13. 

15H, W. Nietzsche: The Will to Power, sec. 176. 
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pulse of love encourages ambition. A young man fell 
in love with a fellow student at a university, but due to 
his poverty and timidity he failed to ask for her hand in 
marriage. He went away determined to gain fame and 
riches to lay at her feet. His determination was re- 
warded by a successful career. He became a distin- 
guished archeologist under the impulse to convince the 
girl of his worthiness. 

Closely allied to the situation of the hopeful, yet un- 
confident suitor, is the predicament of the man who has 
offered himself, only to be rejected. No matter how 
much rationalization he may indulge in to the effect that 
“I guess she wasn’t worth it all, anyway,” the blow to 
his pride remains a bitter one. From the time of his 
rejection, his one resolve is to make her sorry for her 
mistake by convincing her that she has underestimated 
him. In his disdain for amorous pursuits the indi- 
vidual can devote himself wholeheartedly to his work. 
Marriage has often been indicted as a discomforting 
hindrance to professional achievement. Work and 
more work means salvation for the unaccepted lover 
and the unhappy husband. All the energy that would 
have been spent in catering to the tastes of a fastidious 
wife is concentrated upon the more important affairs of 
the business or intellectual world. Thomas Hobbes, the 
philosopher, avoided marriage so that he would have 
more time to study. Whether a man remains a bachelor 
by choice or compulsion, the final result of time-saving 
is the same, though the man who has loved and lost has. 
an additional incentive to lose himself in his labors. 
The man who has wooed and failed finds a solace in his 
business where success brings its own rewards of happi- 
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ness. The story of the founding of the University of 
New Hampshire is the story of a disappointed lover: 


Along about 1880 Benjamin Thompson was one of the most 
prosperous farmers of Durham, this historic old town by the 
sea. . . . When Benjamin Thompson was about forty years 
old he began to think of taking unto himself a wife. With this 
in view, he built a great white, colonial house back on the hill 
above the river, with a magnificent view of Great Bay. 

Thompson was thinking all the time of a beautiful young 
girl in Portsmouth, with whose father he had often traded 
cattle and produce. He had never told the lass of his affec- 
tion, hardly believing it necessary. Any girl in the state, he 
thought, would be honored if he asked her to become his wife. 

At last the house was finished and Benjamin Thompson 
saddled his fine horse and, dressed in his black swallowtail 
coat, big bearskin boots well greased, white silk breeches and 
the shiny, black top hat he wore on occasions of state, rode 
down the river bank to Portsmouth town. 

He was all confidence and smiles, feeling keenly his own 
importance. People along the way saluted him, and he re- 
turned their greetings affably. He was happy, and willing 
others should be. 

But late that night a different man rode back to Durham. 
The freshness of his attire was gone, the smiles had left, and 
a black frown was on his brow. The Portsmouth lass, in- 
credibly, had refused him. It was more than he could under- 
stand, how any woman could refuse such an opportunity. 
But he had been refused, and in no uncertain terms. And 
Benjamin Thompson swore that never again would he have 
anything to do with a woman, and the rest of his life he kept 
his vow. He lived through a long, increasingly prosperous 
life. All his time was devoted to his business, and a good 
sized fortune came to be. 

When he died he left his entire estate to the state of New 
Hampshire for the founding of a college of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts.*® 


%° The Boston Herald, October 11, 1925. 
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Where some deficiency in love making is present, giv- 
ing rise to feelings of disappointment and inferiority, 
the creative efforts of the individual are sublimated into 
the love of work. Bacon observes that “the noblest 
works and foundations have proceeded from childless 
men, which have sought to express the images of their 
minds, where those of their bodies have failed.” 17 ‘To 
this category belong such men as Ben Jonson, Dry- 
den, Addison, Pope, Swift, Johnson, Goldsmith, and 
Cowper. The childless father or the dejected father ex- 
press themselves in their work. Francis Egerton, Duke 
of Bridgewater, after an unfortunate love venture, 
shunned society and turned to practical affairs. His 
labors laid the foundations for the prosperity of Man- 
chester (England) as a manufacturing center. The 
-all-absorbing desire to make good, which motivates the 
_ disappointed lover, lends a unity of purpose that ren- 
ders his every effort effective. 

Fear. The emotional attitude of fear is prominent 
in those who suffer from feelings of inferiority. ‘The 
Summum genus of fear thus is a sense of the inability 
to cope with life, a dread of being vanquished and 
becoming not victors in life . .. a sense of limita- 
tion and of inferiority in our power to achieve the 
fullest success and happiness.” 18 With an unstable 
self-esteem goes the fear of incurring the displeasure 
of others. There is a dread of criticism that makes the 
individual timid in the presence of strangers or even 
of his friends. Insecurity causes anxiety and worry. 
“The prospect of failure . . . brings a distress prob- 

™ F, Bacon: op cit., VII, “Of Parents and Children.” 


*G. S. Hall: “A Synthetic Genetic Study of Fear.” American 
Journal of Psychology 1914, 25, 170. 
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ably equaled by no other form of suffering, and every 
fear is a special form or degree of it.” 19 
Fear, on the other hand, may lead to circumspection, 
foresight, and prudence. Through fear of incurring 
the anger of his fellows primitive man learned to regu- 
late his impulses in conformity with the needs of social 
life. A certain amount of caution gives a man a chance 
to think before he leaps. The child, at first, overesti- 
mates his powers so that he does not recognize dan- 
ger. The awakening of fear on appropriate occasions 
is the result of education. The expectancy of difficulty 
expresses itself in a heightened sensory attention and 
motor tension that encourages concentration on the 
task at hand. Anxiety is very intimately related to 
conscientiousness. ‘There is a tendency to regard fear 
as an unhealthy symptom and as an emotion no longer 
of any aidtoaman. The Psychology Magazine is full 
of advertisements of bulldog-jawed magicians who 
claim that they can destroy fear—guaranteed in forty- 
eight hours. But why should one even want to elimi- 
nate fear, were such an operation possible? Fear, cor- 
rectly estimated, is not only an element in pernicious 
worry but it is an integral part of many of the virtues 
that lead to success,—prudence, providence, thorough- 
ness, reverence, and uprightness. Where fear is prop- 
erly directed, a source of enormous power is available 
for the accomplishment of desired ends. 
The question naturally arises as to the paralyzing ef- 
| fect of fear. We have all had the experience of being 
rooted to the spot by terror. Helpless inactivity is 
typified by the expression, “I am afraid to do that.” 


*Tbid., p. 167. 
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Fear is “the great inhibitor of action.” 2° How can 
fear, then, aid the development of strength and ca- 
pacity? ‘The reaction of fear is to flee, hide, or fight. 
Fear led primitively to action; feigning death or inac- 
tion is a secondary development. 2! Inhibition is only 
one aspect of fear; the other aspect is that of reén- 
forcement. When there is no avenue of escape from 
danger, whether the physical safety or the integrity of 
the ego be threatened, we have the paralysis of despair, 
but where a means of deliverance is at hand, we have 
the stimulant to pugnacity. In the pugnacious mood, 
fear serves to concentrate every effort upon the goal of 
salvation. The man who is seeking a prize, redoubles 
his efforts when a rival threatens to snatch the garland 
from his grasp. Anxiety may lead a man to discover 
latent talents which he can use to secure success and 
to insure himself against failure. When a person’s self- 
esteem is threatened, he will fight with all his strength 
to ward off any blows against his self-assertion. Al- 
though fear may be a handicap when it gets as far as 
despair, an honest concern often succeeds in awakening 
an individual to the seriousness of his situation, so that 
he is inspired to summon all his resources and to em- 
ploy them assiduously in order to preclude the possi- 
bility of a setback. Where fear is kept under control, 
therefore, it acts as an effective stimulant to protective 
activity. 

When you hear of a cure for fear, it should be kept 
in mind that a cure is desirable only for those insidious 
forms of worry that sap one’s strength. Fear is just 


”W. McDougall: op. cit., p. 51. 
*H. M, Stanley: Studies in the Evolutionary Psychology of Feel- 
tng, chaps. VII, VIII. 
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as ineradicable as sex desire, but it can be controlled 
just as sex may be mastered. The conquest of fear 
lies within our province. Frequently, the man who 
frets over his incapacities and broods over his failures, 
sinks to such a depth of despondency that he suddenly 
realizes there must be a radical change effected in his 
policies, and he sets out definitely to conquer fear. His 
aim is not to get rid of fear but to control it, so that 
he will have its potential resources at his command. 
One means of overcoming fear is bold defiance. The 
timid individual resolves to do the very things of which 
he is most afraid. The hero of Wilson’s story, Oh, 
Doctor, made this resolution, “If I knew any thing, any 
least little thing, I was afraid of, I would go right off 
and do it, do it good and hard.” 2? The disgrace of 
cowardice drove him to take up a series of dangerous 
pursuits — deep-sea diving, motorcycling, aviation, 
steeple-jacking, and so on—until a time came when he 
felt he could behave like a man in the presence of dan- 
gers before which he had formerly been used to shrink 
in alarm. Wells paints a similar picture in The Re- 
search Magnificent,?* where he relates how a young man 
who was afraid that fear would prevent him from grow- 
ing up to be an aristocrat, jumped into a field where 
a bull was loose, just to show himself that he possessed 
more courage than he felt. He forced himself to cross 
a narrow bridge at a giddy height. As he hesitated to 
return over the planks, one thought took hold of him, 
“Now if I do not go back along the planks my secret 
honor is gone forever.” In his younger days he re- 
garded fear as something of which to be ashamed. 


2H. L. Wilson: Oh, Doctor. 1923. 
2H. G. Wells: The Research Magnificent. 1915. 
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Later he learned that everybody is afraid of one thing 
or another and henceforth he gave up trying to get 
rid of fear and set his attention upon controlling it. 
The same man who may be a physical coward may 
atone for his cowardice in the physical realm by dis- 
playing moral or intellectual courage. Many daring 
deeds have been accomplished in the conquest of fear; 
or in concealing fear in one line by an exhibition of 
fearlessness in another. The timid man may thus be- 
come aggressive in his flight from the fearful sense of 
inferiority. As he becomes more and more aggressive, 
his timidity recedes more and more, until he awakens 
to a realization of his own potency and courageousness. 

Another measure for conquering fear is to draw upon 
the strength of others. It is natural for one who feels 
helpless in his own strength to identify himself with 
some great cause where he loses himself in the crowd 
and in the activities upon which the group is bent. The 
individual forgets to be afraid when he is absorbed in 
an interesting task. Since courage is contagious, the 
man with feelings of inferiority gains confidence by 
joining others who are bravely loyal to a common ideal. 
The story of Mary Morrill, whose heroic martyrdom 
during the Boxer rebellion was largely responsible for 
the conversion of General Feng, shows how much 
strength may come from devotion to the Christian 
Church. The story goes back to the Boxer rebellion 
of 1900. A mob of Boxers, armed with clubs, knives 
and guns, surrounded the mission compound outside 
the south wall of Paotingfu. The Boxers were concen- 
trated before the wooden gate in the compound wall, 
bent upon looting the property and murdering all 
within, whether foreign or Chinese. The city magis- 
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trate, who sympathized with the Boxers, dispatched a 
regiment of soldiers, ostensibly to protect the foreign- 
ers, but actually with orders not to interfere. General 
Feng, at that time a youth of eighteen, was a raw 
recruit in that regiment, and it so happened that he 
was stationed opposite the gate, where he was in a 
favorable position to see and hear all that transpired. 

As the mob grew in numbers, the excitement became 
more fierce. It looked as if the wall would be scaled 
or the gate broken down at any moment, when, to the 
astonishment of everybody, the gate opened and an 
American girl walked out to face the mob. Unattended 
and unarmed, she stood there waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to speak. It was Mary Morrill. As she lifted 
her hand in silence, the Boxers, in sheer surprise, 
quieted down and waited for her words. 

She made a plea that the lives of those within the 
compound be spared. Unable to move the mob, she 
cried out, “Then let me die for the others. Slay me, 
but spare my friends. Here I am, helpless and alone, 
take me; you can do what you please.” 

Subdued by the spell of her courageous stand, the 
mob dispersed, but only to return later for an attack 
upon the compound. When they reached the ladies’ 
house, they discovered Miss Morrill, with another lady, 
in an upper room on her knees. Struck with awe, they 
dared not strike the fatal blows but escorted their cap- 
tives to a Buddhist temple within the city, where they 
were held as prisoners to await the word of the magis- 
trate. Early in the morning, with two other mission- 
aries and a child, the two young women were taken out- 
side the city and beheaded. 

The story of Mary Morrill’s martyrdom stands out 
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as all the more remarkable in the light of recent in- 
vestigation. ‘Instead of being of heroic build, the stuff 
of which martyrs are naturally made, she was by dis- 
position a timid and shrinking creature. Her self- 
distrust was so great that she delayed long before offer- 
ing herself for service in China. And when she finally 
came before the Committee of the Woman’s Board of 
Boston, the fact of her timidity was so much in evidence 
that the good women hesitated long before giving her 
appointment. One of her fellow missionaries tells of 
a conversation with Miss Morrill the summer before the 
Boxer uprising, when this girl from Maine opened her 
heart and admitted that even then she shrank from the 
tests of service in such a land. 

‘Tf the supreme call should ever come,’ she re- 
marked, ‘my cowardice is so great that I fear I shall 
run away.’ 

“Yet it was this girl, who, standing alone in the face 
of that murderous mob, revealed the heart of Chris- 
tianity to the future General Feng.” *4 

Knowledge is another instrument for subduing fear. 
“The great specific agent against terror in general is 
knowledge.” 2° The doctor’s diagnosis, even though 
unpleasant, brings relief to the patient, since it gives 
the security that goes with knowing what is wrong. 
Fear is mingled with curiosity. Being afraid is an in- 
centive to find out all about the alarming object. It 
is a reliable defense against the dread of uncertainty 
to understand how a trying situation should be 

*C. H. Patton: “General Feng Yu Hsiang, the Stonewall Jackson 
of China’s Army.” America Board of Commissioners for Foreign 


Missions, Envelope Series, No. 2, July 1921, 24. 
7 A, Bain: op. cit., p. 168. 
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handled. Knowledge helps to allay the timidity which 
accompanies the sense of inadequacy. 

Faith discharges the same protective function as 
knowledge.?® Suspiciousness breeds insecurity. If a 
person suspects others too much, he handicaps his so- 
cial relations. The attitude of faith, on the other 
hand, facilitates good feeling, and the belief that others 
like him and that the world will be kind to his efforts, 
encourages a man in his compensatory striving. Faith 
in others tends to give faith in one’s self. Many of © 
those who suffer from a conviction of insufficiency find © 
strength in religion, where a trust in God brings an | 
ever present help in time of need. The fear of the Lord 
is, indeed, the beginning of wisdom. 

Emotions change readily from one state to another 
according to the law of ambivalence. Love turns easily 
into a hatred which is all the more intense because of 
the preceding love; similarly, fear is converted into 
anger. Anger is allied with fear in such a way that 
when escape is barred pugnacity is aroused. A very 
timid animal, at the last extremity, will turn in anger 
and fight fiercely for its life. The vengeful cruelty of 
the revolutionist is built on the anger born of fear. The 
rage of a mother at the attack on her offspring re- 
places fear with valor. The situations which produce 
fear also give rise to anger.*” Fear and anger reén- 
force each other, in that we fear what we fight and 
fight what we fear. A person’s anger is directed against 
the cause of his fear and against himself for being 
afraid. The function of anger is to “give us the 
sudden and additional force we require . . . making 


* Basil King: The Conquest of Fear. 1921. 
7 W, James: Principles of Psychology, II, p. 415. 
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us angry with our own weakness, indolence, de- 
spondence, lack of spirit and perseverance, and deter- 
mined to destroy them, and giving us, for the time, the 
active spirit that we need. . . . Fear tends to elicit 
anger in support of its end when its impulse is ob- 
structed. . . . The fear must not be excessive, nor 
must the opposition be excessive, since, where an obsta- 
cle is too powerful, it tends to arouse sorrow and 
despair in place of anger.” 25 The fear of being con- 
sidered inferior “makes a man mad” and timidity gives 
way to aggressiveness with all the force of anger to 
back it up. In the study of compensatory achievement, 
fear derives its importance from the fact that it leads 
to anger; for it is anger, rather than fear, that gets 
things done. “The most primitive reaction to opposi- 
tion is . . . ‘fear’: nature’s second thought is that a 
reserve of energy may be devoted to remove the ob- 
stacle—and here pugnacity, with its own characteris- 
tic units of behavior, enters the scene.” 2° 

Anger. Anger is known as a secondary emotion be- 
cause it is set off only by the failure of any primary 
emotion to reach its end. “Ail the primary emotions 
and impulses are innately connected with the emotion 
of anger. Interference with any one of them tends to 
evoke a display of anger.” °° Pugnacity is aroused by 
“an obstruction to the activity to which the creature 
is impelled by any one of the other instincts.” 31 De- 
sire is closely akin to anger in that it is based on a bar 
in the way of activity. We want most what we cannot 


* A. F. Shand: The Foundations of Character, pp. 251, 261. 
”W. E. Hocking: op. cit., p. 72. 

* A, F. Shand: op. cit., p. 35. 

WW. McDougall: op. cit., p. 62. 
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have. We desire what we are in want of and anger 
is directed at the removal of all obstacles which stand 
in the way of the fulfillment of the particular need, 
for “the energy of its impulse adds itself to and reén- 
forces that of other impulses and so helps to overcome 
our difficulties.” $2 Anger feeds upon opposition. To 
be thwarted in the pursuit of a desired goal inspires 
_a renewal of effort. The stronger the impulse checked, 
the more intense will be the anger reaction. The tend- 
ency to compensation is inordinately strong as pug- 
nacious impulses: attack the root of the inferiority. 
“The achievements of genius,” says Dooley, “are due 
to a limitation or frustration of natural activity, and 
the thwarted energy turns to creative work of some 
sort, in’ its irrepressible desire for self-expression and 
imposition of its power upon the environing world.” ** 
Personal deficiencies block the way to power. Anger 
drives the individual to correct his shortcomings so that 
no obstacles remain in the path of advance. 

Any injury to the self is a stimulus to anger. The 
injury may be to a man’s self or to his property, to his 
family, or to other objects which constitute his ex- 
tended self. A man with a fiery temperament is stirred 
by the least insult to bursts of indignation. Misfor- 
tune becomes a humiliation to pride and the lot of be- 
ing underestimated is regarded as a gross injustice. | 
Compensatory self-overestimation leads a person to take 
as an insult what he would have taken as a joke, had 
he seen himself in his true light. Angered by any 
hand that points to his weaknesses, or by any situa- 


* Thid., p. 64. 
1, Dooley: “Psychoanalytic Studies of Genius.” American 
Journal of Psychology 1916, 27, 406; 407. 
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tion that makes those defects an obvious handicap, an 
individual adopts aggressive measures to enhance his 
self-respect by winning favorable recognition from his 
fellows. 

Anger is linked intimately with two instincts, in par- 
ticular, that contribute generously to self-advance- 
ment,—the instincts of pugnacity and self-assertion. 
‘All varieties of anger tend to accomplish their ends 
by some kind of aggressive behavior.” *4 

Aggressiveness, other things being equal, may be 
taken as a fair measure of success.*> The desire to 
excel is closely related to the self-assertive and com- 
bative instincts, for self-assertion evokes opposition 
that must be downed by fighting, if the advances which 
the offensive has achieved are to be maintained. The 
deliberate development of ascendant qualities may be 
a move to eliminate the shyness which stands in the way 
of the wish to dominate. “Some persons exhibit this 
tendency [the will to dominate] throughout life, and 
are forever striving to get power over others; peace 
with them is only possible through a willing subordina- 
tion. They are the natural leaders of society when 
their courage and abilities are equal to their ambi- 
tion.” 8° The man with feelings of inferiority will fight 
hard in protest against his defects, ever determined to 
attain success because victory means so much to him. 
“That quality of spiritedness, which makes an obstacle 
a spur rather than a discouragement, is unquestionably 
a more general form of the fighting instinct.” 37 In- 


* A. F, Shand: op. cit., p. 250. 

* H. T. Moore and A. R, Gilliland: “The Measurement of Aggres- 
siveness.” Journal of Applied Psychology 1921, 5, 97-118. 

*® A, F. Shand: op. cit., p. 233. 

= W. E. Hocking: op. cit., p. 72, © 
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stead of being disheartened by his weakness, the indi- 
vidual asserts himself to convince his friends that his 
high self-regard is not an erroneous imposture. 

At this point, one may ask whether the emotions are 
not often detrimental to the most efficient action, and it 
must be admitted that violent affective disturbances do 
have a disorganizing effect upon the personality. The 
_ boxer, who is blind with rage, cannot direct his blows 
with telling accuracy, nor can the executive, who has 
lost his temper, give a problem sound consideration. 
If intense anger is a handicap in physical combat, how 
much more pernicious it must be in intellectual combat, 
where a clear head and thorough self-control are indis- 
pensable. There is, however, a type of anger that is 
strong without being violent—anger not of the out- 
burst type but of the hangover type.°* In the hang- 
over type, the emotion does not create havoc by ex- 
ploding all in one shot, but is so strong that it persists 
with efficient power for a long time after the initial 
situation that set the emotion off. The steam is con- 
served and let off at the optimum rate. Although the 
individual is mad, he keeps control of his resources in 
order that his anger may be expressed the most effec- 
tively. The excitement is of such an intensity that he 
can have no peace until the impulses attain adequate 
satisfaction. The feeling of inferiority, by irritating 
continually the tender flesh of self-esteem, is just the - 
sort of experience that produces anger with an ample 
hangover, the power of which enables the individual 
to realize his ambition for self-expression. 

Angry bursts of temper, that vent themselves with 
immediate directness upon the victim, are not toler- 

*R. F. Richardson: The Psychology and Pedagogy of Anger. 1918. 
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ated by society. If a man wants to stand in well with 
his fellows—and certainly the Inferior is very anxious 
to create opinion favorable to himself—he must con- 
trol himself and express his emotions in ways which 
society approves. So it comes about that anger is 
checked and during the hangover it is sublimated to 
the legitimate fulfillment of its ends. Such enduring, 
refined anger may take the form of revenge, hatred, or 
indignation. Indignation is anger leveled at the un- 
worthy (indignus), and moral indignation, in particu- 
lar, has been the motive behind many reform move- 
ments. The righteous indignation that welled up with- 
in Lincoln at the New Orleans slave mart, led him to | 
embrace the cause of the slaves and to right their 
wrongs. Since “non-frustration is the condition for 
sympathy, frustration, obviously, for antipathy,” °° it 
is clear how easily anger turns into hatred. “A man’s 
hatred is always concentrated upon that which makes 
him conscious of his bad qualities.” 4° A man who is 
conscious of his inadequacies, hates the person who 
reminds him of his defects by forcing defeat upon 
him. The man with feelings of inferiority possesses a 
large capacity for hate. Hatred, in being a deferred 
aggression, is an improvement over anger. The hater, 
through the economical and efficient direction of his 
forces, achieves his offense in a slow, subtle, sure 
fashion. Dr. Johnson was thinking of this efficiency 
when he made the remark, “I love a good hater.” Re- 
venge may be described as deliberate and controlled 
resentment, or as anger “more or less restrained by 


°K. B. Holt: The Freudian Wish, p. 107. 1915. 
“C. G. Jung: Psychological Types, p. 331. 
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reason and calculation.” 44 Revenge is rooted in the 
feeling of power and superiority, and it is touched off 
by the degrading effect of an injury suffered. Its 
aim is to enhance “self-feeling,” for where it is directed 
against the offender it is particularly apt to remove 
the feeling of inferiority by effectually humiliating the 
hitherto triumphant foe. Revenge is a reaction against 
the feeling of inferiority which the aggressor impresses 
upon his victim. The injured man is reluctant to ad- 
mit the superiority of the aggressor and therefore 
strives, by avenging the humiliation, to prove himself 
equal or even superior to his rival. The joys of suc- 
cess are heightened by the realization that the indig- 
nities that were suffered have been wholly compen- 
sated. “In fact, when we analyze ambition and the hor- 
ror of Minderwertigkeit (inferiority) that goes with 
it, we shall doubtless find this factor is never entirely 
absent.” 4? 

Anger is a source of enormous power. In fact, 
“anger in most of its forms is the most dynamogenic of 
all the emotions.” ** Its function of reénforcing volun- 
tary activity plays an important réle in the processes 
of motivation. “Anger and Power are near neighbors; 
they both imply the treading down of rivals.” 44 In- 
tense anger may blind a man to his own weakness so 
that exertion enlists the support of confidence. Anger 
and the will flourish together. William James has elo- 
quently discussed the primary importance of anger as 

“1. Westermarck: The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, I, p. 22. 1906. 

“G. S. Hall: “Anger as a Primary Emotion.” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology 1915, 10, 81-87. 


*Thid., p. 82. 
“A. Bain: op. cit., p. 176. 
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a motive toward achievement. ‘One mode of emotional 
excitability is exceedingly important in the composition 
of the energetic character, from its peculiarly destruc- 
tive power over inhibitions. I mean what in its lower 
form is mere irascibility, susceptibility to wrath, the 
fighting temper ; and what in subtler ways manifests it- 
self as impatience, grimness, earnestness, severity of 
character. Earnestness means willingness to live with 
energy, though energy bring pain. . . . Nothing an- 
nihilates an inhibition as irresistibly as anger does 


jt.” 4° The realization of inferiority may thus be a 
“step toward affluence, through its inciting effect upon 
\. the store of energy carried in the émotions. 


Tue REsERVEs oF Power Tarrep By FEELINGS OF 
INADEQUACY 


Inferiority feelings, that call vehemently for compen- 
sation, lead a man to discover those reserves of power 
that make possible supernormal achievement. ‘Pain, 
then, in small doses, is often the means of arousing 
latent energies which otherwise would be undis- 
played.” 4® The impetus of wounded pride adds a 
touch of strength to action. Difficulty appears as a 
challenge to try one’s mettle and we may say with Rabbi 
Ben Ezra, 


vf “Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
\___ Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go!’ 47 


“WwW. James: Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 264. 
“C. C. Braddock: “The Utility of Pain.” International Journal of 
Ethics 1919-1920, 30, 217. 
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Resistance prompts the fighter to extraordinary effort 
and the man who is set on making a name for himself 
will resent the least hint at his weaknesses. Numerous 
inhibitions, in the form of inertia, lack of confidence, or 
pessimistic outlook, prevent a person from uncover- 
ing his latent capacities. It takes an upsetting experi- 
ence, like the disparagement of one’s ability at the un- 
‘kind hands of another, to remove the inhibitions that 
circumvent one’s expansion. ‘Our strength grows out \ 
of our weakness. The indignation which arms itself 
with secret forces does not awaken until we are pricked | 
and stung and sorely assailed.” 48 No one knows how/ 
much he can do until he is driven by some excitement to 
extend himself. One way to the development of power 
is to express the emotions which well up within you 
at the time of their surging.*® This the man does who 
is intent upon compensation, for he is impelled by his 
ego to express himself and in striving for his goal of 
superiority he discovers the strength that his apparent 
weakness had long concealed. The joy of the discov- 
ery adds a new, exhilarating effect, which adds still 
further to his capacity. 


“RR. W. Emerson: Hssays, “Compensation.” 1914. 
® Jules Payot: The Education of the Will. 1914. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF DISTINCTION 
Tue Vatur or Unporutar TRAITS 


Tuer estimate that one man places upon another is 
largely a matter of prejudice. A single overt act is 
open to diverse interpretations. How a given fact of 
behavior is to be regarded depends practically upon 
‘the bias of the observer. Bearing this in mind, we be- 
gin to wonder what a man is to do who wants to gain 
favor in the eyes of others. If he spends his money, he 
is a spendthrift; if he saves it, he is a miser. If he 
enters the social whirl, he is an idler; if he works, he 
is a grind. If he talks, he is loud; if he keeps quiet, 
he is a bore. Thus our actions are exposed to the 
capricious judgments of our friends and enemies, to be 
blessed or cursed according to the particular point of 
view which the behavior stimulates. On account of the 
prejudicial background of all human estimates, it is 
likely that traits of the neurotic and the genius are 
apt to be confused. Characteristics which have their 
unhealthy aspects under one interpretation may assume 
a wholesome light under another. The sensitivity which 
leaves a man so touchy that people cannot associate 
with him comfortably, is also the capacity which makes 
the great artist. Such a person is called a genius by 


his friends and a crank by those who are prejudiced | 
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against him. What looks like stubbornness from one 
angle may be called persistence if judged from a more 
kindly point of view. Stubbornness may even be con- 
sidered as ill-directed persistence. What is called 
patience is often not knowing what to do. 

Adler draws a detailed picture of the neurotic in 
which he depicts him as avaricious, inordinately curi- 
ous, one-sided, peculiar, mystical. These are traits 
which are typically linked with a sense of inferiority. 
The same idiosyncrasies which instill in an individual 
deep-seated feelings of inferiority likewise contribute 
to the achievement of distinction. Unusual attain- 
ments of permanent value frequently originate in a 
nature of unconventional trends, which lays the indi- 
vidual open to the condemnation and ill-will of his 
fellow men. Paradoxically stated, undesirable traits, 
which expose a man to hostile treatment at the hands 
of society, are yet desirable for their stimulating effect 
upon the fruition of genius. The final estimate of a 
particular trait all depends on how the judge looks 
at it. Peculiarities which foster inferiority feelings are 
valuable in that they turn a man to original forms of 
compensation which constitute the real contributions 
to the advance of culture. It appears that the posses- 
sion of superior talents bestows a joy that offsets the 
sacrifice of popularity. The genius suffers abuse from 
his own generation and thus pays the price for his 
unusual gifts. The great man, unappreciated by his 
contemporaries, must look to posterity for glorification. 


Tur ProspitEeM or CONFIDENCE 


Before proceeding to the analysis of how inferiority 
promotes the achievement of distinction, there is one 
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problem that must be scrutinized at the outset,—that is 
the factor of confidence. Doubt never builds anything; 
it can only tear down. Success demands a transition 
from self-distrust to self-reliance. How does a man 
with a sense of inadequacy gain the confidence in him- 
self that buoys him on to the attainment of superiority? 
There are several possibilities. Although past failings 
have revealed an individual’s incompetency, still he may 
cling to the belief that he will eventually come into his 
own. In spite of the present lack of trophies, he may 


/ believe in his potential greatness. Along with the 


— 


sense of inferiority there may exist a vestige of the 
feeling of superiority that only needs to taste a slight 
victory to become rekindled. When a man blames his 
defeats on bad luck, he may be convinced that better 
times are ahead when circumstances will give him a 
chance to show his latent strength. He may feel in- 
ferior because he thinks that others underrate him, 
though still confident that the future will bring a revi- 
sion of opinion. Again, a person may not feel at home 
in society, who, in his study, has a thorough confidence 
in the capacity of his intellect. His social uneasiness 
need not undermine his intellectual self-reliance. 
Overconfidence encourages relaxation and self-satis- 
faction. A touch of doubt may tone down a man’s over- 
confidence into a more sane faith in his star. ‘“Dis- 
appointment turns life from false dreams to stern reali- 
ties; it prompts to an investigation of causes, and 
arouses cognition to a full understanding of the situa- 
tion. Hope thereby becomes more rational and realiz- 
able.” 1 \A few setbacks, if they are not so serious as to 


*H. M. Stanley: Studies in the Evolutionary Psychology of Feel- 
ing, chap. XI. 


lead to utter discouragement, need not destroy one’s jek 
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onfidence. In fact, they may teach a person his weak 
points, so that he will put his faith where it belongs, } 
in the lines of his strength. ‘Hope tends to conserve 
the direction of thought and effort along the line of 
possible attainment on which hope is set, and in this 
subserves and specializes the energy of desire.” ? 

It is possible for a man to develop a confident atti- 
tude in spite of his feelings of insufficiency. A definite 
attack upon “fear-thought, the self-suggestion of in- 
feriority,” may be employed, through the methods ad- 
vocated by New Thought. An individual may turn 
to religion and find enough reénforcement there to re~ 
store his confidence, believing the words, “I can do all 
things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 
The acquisition of knowledge aids the suppression of 
“fear-thought.” One gains confidence by doing. Groves 
states that what the man with inferiority feelings needs 
most is an opportunity to taste a degree of actual suc- 
cess.4 A successful bluff may acquaint a person with 
his own powers, by opening the way for him to really 
exert himself and to discover how much he can actually 
do under pressure. “In America,” says Jung, “two 
sorts of men make good—the man who can do some- 
thing and the man who can bluff well.” 5 Wine gives 
a man confidence by removing inhibitions. The drunk- 
ard will back himself to perform prodigious deeds and 
will even attempt them. This fact has not been cited 
in advocacy of intoxication but merely as an analogy 


2A. F. Shand: The Foundations of Character, p. 471. 

® Philippians 4; 13. 

‘E. R. Groves: Personality and Social Adjustment, p. 228. 
W. H. Burnham: The Normal Mind, chap. XV. 

5C, G. Jung: Psychological Types, p. 215. 
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to the effect of a powerful emotion which likewise sets ~ 
cortical inhibitions at naught. Thus a man who is 
angry will forget that he could not accomplish a certain 
task and in his excitement he will confidently perform 
an assignment which in his calmer moments he would 
have considered beyond his limits. Inferiority may be 
overcome by being forgotten, in the manner depicted 
by Sam Walter Foss in his poem, “The Confessions 
of a Lunkhead”: 


I’m a lunkhead, an’ I know it; ’tain’t no use to squirm an’ talk, 
I’m a gump an’ I’m a lunkhead, I’m a lummux, I’m a gawk. 
An’ I make this interduction so thet all you folks can see 

An’ understan’ the natur’ of the critter thet I be. 


I allus wobble w’en I walk, my j’ints are out er gear, 

My arms go flappin’ through the air, jest like an el’phunt’s 
ear ; 

An’ w’en a womern speaks to me I stutter an’ grow weak, 

A big frog rises in my throat, an’ he won’t let me speak. 


Wall, thet’s the kind er thing I be; but in our neighborhood 

Lived young Joe Craig an’ young Jim Stump an’ Hiram 
Underwood. 

We growed like corn in the same hill, jest like four sep’rit 
stalks ; 

For they wuz lunkheads, jest like me, an’ lummuxes an’ gawks. 


Now, I knew I wuz a lunkhead; but them fellers didn’ know, 

Thought they wuz the bigges’ punkins an’ the purtiest in the 
row. 

An’ I, I uster laff an’ say, “Them lunkhead chaps will see 

W’en they go out into the worl’ wat gawky things they be.” 


Joe Craig, he wuz a lunkhead, but it didn’ get through his 
pate; 


I guess you’ve all heerd tell of him—he’s gov’nor of the State! 
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Jim Stump, he blundered off to war—a most uncommon 
m 
Didn’ know enough to know it—an’ he come home General 
Stump. 


Then Hiram Underwood went off, the bigges’ gawk of all, 

We thought him hardly bright enough to share in Adam’s fall; 

But he tried the railroad biz’ness, an’ he allus grabbed his 
share,— 

Now this gawk who didn’t know it is a fifty millionaire. 


An’ often out here hoein’ I set down atween the stalks, 

Thinkin’ how we four together all were lummuxes an’ gawks, 

All were gumps an’ all were lunkheads, only they didn’t know, 
yer see; 

An’ I ask, “If I hadn’ known it, where in natur’ would I be?” 


For I stayed to home an’ rastled in the cornfiel’ like a chump, 
Coz I knew I wuz a lunkhead an’ a lummux an’ a gump; 
But if on’y I hadn’ known it, like them other fellers there, 
To-day I might be settin’ in the presidential chair. 


We all are lunkheads—don’t git mad—an’ lummuxes an’ 


gawks; 

But us poor chaps who know we be—we walk in humble 
walks. 

So, I say to all good lunkheads, Keep yer own selves in the 
dark; 


Don’t own or reckernize the fact, an’ you will make yer mark.® 


Ribot tells of a patient “who, after having suffered 
from melancholia for several years, suddenly became 
megalomaniac. His constitution had undergone great 
alterations, and his health was much weakened, so that 
he became a chronic melancholic; but so soon as his 
mental affection took on the character of megalomania 
he was not long in acquiring new vigor.” 7 A similar 


®Sam Walter Foss: Whiffs from Wild Meadows. 1895. 
™T, A. Ribot: The Psychology of the Emotions, p. 244. 
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change in mood, though less extreme, may occur in the 
normal personality. There is no reason, therefore, why 
a man who at times is beset with negative self-feeling 
should not experience the confidence that is a prerequi- 
site to success. 


ApuEr’s Nrvrotic TRAIts AND THIER CONTRIBUTION 
to ACHIEVEMENT 


Adler ascribes numerous traits to the neurotic, such 
as avarice, eagerness for knowledge, one-sidedness, 
eccentricity, and religiosity. Let us see how each of 
these characteristics contributes to the achievement of 
distinction. 

Avarice. Avarice lies at the root of the ambition 

“for pecuniary honor.’ To make money is one kind of 
recognizable accomplishment, especially in this age 
when riches are quite commonly taken as the badge of 
success. Membership in the moneyed class appeals 
especially to the man who suffers from economic in- 
feriority. It is easy for the avaricious person to con- 
centrate on amassing wealth because that is where his 
interest lies. Men are slaves to their ill-supplied wants. 
Money means power. It means that those wants can 
be satisfied. Wealth gives command over material 
things. The self comes to be identified with one’s pos- 
sessions and is extended through them. To be rich 
brings special distinction, for it enables a person to pur- 
chase the services and homage of many in all other 
respects his equals. Economic prestige bestows per- 
sonal prestige. The nowveaw riche are especially 
prone to spend their money where it will be seen. Lavish 
spending is a form of self-display. A man’s business 
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success is measured by the make of car he owns.2 Many 
individuals have bought automobiles they could not af- 
ford because they have wanted to make a big splash. 
The shame of poverty makes a person economical and 
greedy. The desire for monetary gain is a very im- 
portant motive in human relations. Avarice gets such \ 
a hold on a man that he will make heavy sacrifices in’ 
order to accumulate money. Adler tells of a man who 
_made a generous bequest to charity and then suffered 
the rest of the day from an attack of acute depression. 
The appeal of “the almighty dollar” accounts for many 
valuable accomplishments. For the poor man, wealth 
offers a natural compensation. 

Eagerness for knowledge. In the second place, 
eagerness for knowledge is an urgent incentive toward 
noteworthy achievement. The realization of ignorance , 
is one of the best whets for intellectual hunger. The 
man who is ambitious for an education looks to mem- 
bership among the intelligentsia as a mark of distinc- 
tion. The acquisition of knowledge is often a compen- 
-satory measure to offset caution and uncertainty. 
There is an incentive for scientific investigation in the 
desire to explore all the facts, to know thoroughly the 
ins and outs of a given problem; to become an acknowl- 
edged authority on a particular subject. Conscientious 
research equips a person with an erudition which places 
him in demand. People are intent upon hearing what 
he cares to reveal to them. A man may be snubbed | 
for social pretentiousness but superior ability will not) 
be denied. Since knowledge confers power, the love of 
learning is often adulterated with a variety of mo- 


®R. G. Tugwell: “The Distortion of Economic Motive.” Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics 1924, 34, 273. 
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tives—the desire for position, influence, fame, wealth, 
glory, domination. Such rewards loom large upon the 
horizon of a person who chafes under the restrictions 
of his ignorance. 
The quest of intellectual superiority is a common 
compensation among those who suffer from unfitness of 
_ one kind or another. The intellectual woman is apt to 
be one who has failed to adjust herself to the intri- 
‘cacies of masculine demand. The love of learning is a 
‘motive quite natural to one of frail physique. “There 
is little in scholarship to suggest a conflict between 
desires for athletic achievement and an awareness of 
physical limitations, yet such a conflict has, without 
doubt, often given an impetus to academic endeavors.” ® 
In the invalid we sometimes find a profound wisdom, 
bred, as it is, remote from the strife of life. A vigor- 
ous mind is not inconsistent with a frail body. Im- 
manuel Kant, though a consumptive, was an inde- 
fatigable worker. Bacon and Aristotle were also physi- 
cal weaklings. Voltaire’s life was despaired of by the 
doctors when he was yet an infant. Daniel Webster 
was the member of his family chosen for a college edu- 
cation because he was too sickly to work on the farm. 
An inaptitude for business may steer a man into the 
life of a scholar. As a plumber aptly put it, “Them 
that can, does; them that can’t, teaches.” Rationaliza- 
tion may build up a scheme under which the individual 
even prides himself upon his unfitness for certain call- 
ings. “If superior men,”.writes Schwarz, “as a rule, 
seem timid, awkward, irresolute, inactive, unfit for 
®°E. S. Robinson: “A Concept of Compensation and Its Psychologi- 
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money-making occupations, unable to gain popularity, 
it is because they lack the deceptive ability and the 
disguised aggressiveness (euphemistically called diplo- 
macy, histrionic ability, self-reliance, spirit of enter- 
prise, etc.) of the commercial, would-be aristocratic 
philistines and of the pseudo-superior men . . . they 
are too serious-minded, engrossed with higher, in- 
tellectual, unselfish aims of life, to feel at ease and 
to be welcomed in the company or in the employ of 
frivolous, materialistic, selfish, pleasure-seeking indi- 
viduals; they are too straightforward, frank, open- 
hearted, fair-minded to resort to the crooked, devious, 
hypocritical, cowardly, aggressive, and predatory ways 
of the business world.” 1° This wholesale condemnation 
of the money-making occupation sounds very much like 
sour grapes, though it does contain just enough grains 
of truth to lend support to the rationalization. There 
is nothing shameful in a man’s becoming a scholar be- 
cause he knows he would never make a financial wizard. 
Indeed, there need be no condemnation on either side. 
Academic distinction is an effective panacea for a 
cial inferiority. ‘The democratization of education has 
thrown this road of compensation open to all classes. 
The higher education means a higher social rating. To 
be a college graduate is to enjoy certain recognition on 
the social plane. “Studies serve for delight, for orna- 
ment, and for ability.” 11. Erudition can be cultivated 
for its ornamental properties, though not necessarily 
pursued with that conscious purpose. There is a cer- 
tain amount of egoism in the love of learning. ‘“Emo- 
x O. L. Schwarz: General Types of Superior Men, pp. 291, 292. 
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tion for achievement is generally complicated by desire 
to be thereby superior to one’s fellows. . . . The 
emotion of compensation, the earnest desire to surpass 

“others in interpreting nature and life, is a tremendous 
force among all scientific workers, and not even Darwin 
himself, exceptional though he was, could keep out 
every vestige of amour propre.” 1 The pedant is the 
extreme type of person who glories in the display of 
learning. He may dress peculiarly, affect odd man- 
nerisms, speak in nonunderstandable terms, write illegi- 

_bly—there are a host of ways to attract notice. A man 

-may pursue knowledge im obscure fields to learn some- 
thing nobody else knows and thereby to set himself 
apart as a distinguished scholar or scientist. From 
this motive proceeds a valuable and decidedly original 
discovery of truth. 

The development of the mind leads to the experience 
of enormous powers by which domination is secured over 
the world of matter and the world of persons. To com- 
mand another’s will through force of intellect might 
be considered a sublimation of primitive physical au- 
thority. Like the Angler of Irving’s description, who 
enjoyed the display of his piscatory lore, we all like 

_ to play the sage.!® The philosopher delights in con- 
trasting his views with those of the plain man. ‘Philos- 
ophy (as distinguished from ordinary thinking) is 
simply a more sublimated expression of the instinct for 
power ; and it is because the philosopher wants the best 
conditions for expanding. his force and reaching a 
maximum of power, that he renounces, on occasion, the 
delights of other men, such as home, children, family 


“HI. M. Stanley: op. cit., p. 294, 
*W. Irving: Sketch Book, “The Angler.” 
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ties, even verging toward ascetic ideas.” 14 There is a 
natural disposition to exercise the predominating power 
of the mind. Hamilton took great pleasure in the in- 
tellectual gymnastics of his metaphysics. Pascal was 
thinking of the joys of intellectual force when he said: 
“By space the universe encompasses and swallows me as 
an atom; by thought I compass it.” In the cultiva- 
tion of his mind the individual transcends the limita- | 
tions which foster a sense of inadequacy and in im- | 
parting wisdom to others he delights in the thrill of 
intellectual supremacy. 

The story of Johann Gottlieb Fichte will make clear 
the rewards that proceed from the sovereignty of a 
masterful intellect. Space will limit us to a few salient 
points. The son of a poor weaver, Fichte was adopted 
by a nobleman who spoiled him with luxury. After 
the death of his foster father, he was left a penniless 
youth, extremely ashamed of his poverty, used, as he 
was, to a life of leisure. He pursued the University 
studies although need harassed him steadily. He be- 
came a Hofmeister in a Ziirich family where he met his 
future wife. At the time, Fichte was too poor to 
marry and although the young lady had plenty of 
money and wrote him to make her his wife, he could 
not see his way to accepting her kindness. His answer 
was to the effect that he was very happy with Kant’s 
Critique. In his letters, Fichte disparaged himself as 
- a wanderer. Marriage, he said, would clip his wings. 
In his restless wavering he felt “he must do every- 
thing,—teach Johanna the new insight, marry, cease 
this wavering that had made him like a wave of the 
sea; and yet, he must also convert the whole world to 

4 FE, W. Nietzsche: Beyond Good and Evil, sec. 9. 1909. 
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the Kantian doctrine, in all its spirituality and earnest- 
ness.” 15 He wrote Johanna, “Take me with all my 
faults. What a creature I am! Men have attributed 
to me fixity of character, but I have always been merely 
the creature of circumstances. You have the stronger 
soul. Give fixity to my waverings.” 1° He was dis- 
missed from a tutorship at Warsaw because his pro- 
nunciation was poor. He called upon Kant, who re- 
ceived him with cold suspicion. The rebuff only fired 
Fichte with more zeal. After five years at Jena, he 
was accused of atheism and in spite of his spirited de- 
nial he was dismissed. Amid his failures, Fichte was 
always a fighter. “He would not merely convince 
you; he would convert you from an error which, as he 
feels, shows in you a defect of character.” 1" His 
poverty and restlessness filled him with dissatisfaction 
which drove him to pin his hopes on winning distinc- 
tion in philosophy. He was, “‘after many adventures, 
overwhelmed and thenceforth possessed by a single 
idea.” 18 The nature of his philosophy bears out its 
compensatory réle. The world is created to test us 
and give us something to conquer. My very existence, 
he taught, lies in self-assertion, in self-realization 
through triumph. The real thing is the active Ego, 
the subject of self-consciousness. Affirming that the 
world as I see it is a measure of my character, Fichte 
went on to describe a beautiful world in which man’s 
deeper self-consciousness is linked with the Divine Per- 
sonality. Huis scheme of things is a picture of his own 
*% Josiah Royce: The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, p. 149. 1892. 
%* Ibid., p. 149. 


1 Tpid., p. 151. 
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struggle with adversity. The glorification of Fichte is 
there, though subtly concealed. In his philosophy he 
found the fixity, the lack of which in his own char- 
acter he so deplored. His philosophy was his scepter of 
- power. 


One-sidedness. A third trait that makes both for | 
feelings of inferiority and for distinctive superiority | 
is one-sidedness. The genius is usually proficient in 


only one line and that single task absorbs all his effort. | 


In this respect he resembles the paranoiac in whom a 
single fixed idea is largely elaborated. When a subject 
is under the influence of a delusional system, he is 
wholly dominated by it and excludes from attention 
everything in his environment which conflicts with that 
system. Since concentration promotes efficiency, 
Hunter notes that among the paranoiacs “we find many 


leaders of distinction in war, politics, and religion.” 19 


The same type of monoideism which is characteristic o 
paranoia occurs frequently among those persons who 


are distressed by inferiority feelings. In their uncer- — 


tainty they cling tenaciously to dogmas and ideals. 
“The hypnotic nature of the goal of the neurotic forces 
his whole psychic life into an integrated adaptation.” 2° 
Vacillation is unbearable for him because he longs for 
security. He must choose one course to which he will 
be strongly attached. The fixation of effort upon one 


“goal brings with it the advantages of specialization. - 


There is no waste of energy in distraction and disper- 
sion. Just as in monoideic somnambulism, the patient 
speaks with a supernormal fluency because he gives 
himself up entirely to the one idea he means to express, 


»W.S. Hunter: General Psychology, p. 71. 1919. 
» A. Adler: Indiwidual Psychology, p. 38. 
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so the individual who knows his weaknesses concentrates 
his attention upon his strongest capacity and through 
the development of that single talent he makes every 
effort count toward the realization-of his ideal of su- 
periority. 

(Specialization encourages one-sidedness. Enthu- 
siasm tends to destroy the sense of proportion, so that 
poise is cast to the winds. “Political reformers ac- 
complish their successive tasks in the history of na- 
tions by being blind for the time to other causes. Great 
schools of art work out the effects which it is their 
mission to reveal, at the cost of one-sidedness for which 
other schools must make amends.” 21. One line is de- 
veloped at the expense of another. By training a single 
ability, the individual succeeds in producing a more 
excellent work than he would be likely to turn out were 
he to scatter his endeavors over various channels of 
expression. There is such a thing as_ balanced 
mediocrity—and there is also unbalanced superiority. 
Wechniakoff describes the monotypic personality as 
the type of man who devotes his whole life to one prob- 
lem. Such a person finds his satisfaction in mastering 
one field. The thoroughness of his grasp endows him 
with a feeling of power. Genius is regarded as pe- 
culiar because it is so one-sided. The character of 
genius is well described in the old saying, “He has no 
common sense; he is all genius.” Jung writes: “The 
conscious capacity for one-sidedness is a sign of the 
highest culture. But involuntary one-sidedness, that 
is, inability to be anything but one-sided, is a sign of 


= W. James: Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 339. 
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barbarism.” 2? Barbaric or not, the lopsided man may 
be the most talented. 

One-sidedness is both a cause and an effect of com- 
pensation. <A lopsided endowment lays the basis for 
feelings of inferiority, since the single-track mind is 
ill-adapted to the diversity of demands exacted by the — 
social environment. The maladaptive consequences of ¢ 
a one-sided make-up exaggerates the one-sidedness by | 
forcing introversion upon the individual. The man’ 
who is socially handicapped by his narrowness turns 
his interests in upon himself. Joaquin Miller expressed 
the situation clearly in writing of his own experiences: 
“T had never been a boy, that is, an orthodox, old- 
fashioned boy, for I never played in my life. Games 
of ball, marbles, and the like, are to me still as mysteri- 
ous as the rites of a pagan temple. I then knew noth- 
ing at all of men. Cattle and horses I understood thor- 
oughly. But somehow I could not understand or get 
on with my fellow man. . . . I think what I most 
needed in order to understand, get on, and not be mis- 
understood, was a long time at school, where my rough 
points could be ground down. The schoolmaster 
should have taken me between his thumb and finger 
and rubbed me about till I was as smooth and as round 
as the others. Then I should have been put out in the 
society of other smooth pebbles, and rubbed and ground 
against them till I got as smooth and pointless as they. 
You must not have points or anything about you singu- 
lar or noticeable if you would get on. You must be a 
pebble, a smooth, quiet pebble. Be a big pebble if you 
can, a small pebble if you must. But be a pebble just 
like the rest, cold, and hard, and sleek, and smooth, and 

2(C. G. Jung: op. cit., p. 255, 
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you are allright. But I was as rough as the lava rocks 
I roamed over, as broken as the mountains I inhabited ; 
neither a man nor a boy.” 73 It was his jagged edges 
that made Miller the inspired poet that he was, as he 
found compensation in his art for the handicaps which 
_made social relations so difficult for him. One-sided- 
/ ness lays the ground for inferiority ; compensation fol- 
) lows, with the training of the one talent; the result is 
| an exaggerated one-sidedness which further aggravates 
\| the consciousness of inferiority. Thus a vicious circle 
Lis perpetrated. Adapting himself to the restrictions 
of his nature, the genius is willing to drop behind his 
fellow men in most respects if he can excel them in his 
one chosen field. People may call him odd, but they 
come sooner or later to accord him recognition for his 
gift. In that surety he finds his consolation. *4 
Specialization tends to narrow a man. Inasmuch 
as the direction of energy into one outlet is thereby 
diverted from others, concentration results in the limi- 
tation of the range of activity. Though restricted in 
extent, effort is intensely applied on the one task at 
hand. “I have very ardent passions,” confesses Rous- 
seau, “and while under their influence, my impetuosity 
knows no bounds; I think only of the object which 
occupies me; the entire universe besides is nothing to 
me.” 25 The contrast between the extravert and the 
introvert is the antithesis of broad and narrow inter- 
ests. “The affectivity of the extravert . . . possesses 
5 oaquin Miller: Unwritten History: Life Amongst the Modoes. 
sr. S. Bogardus: Fundamentals of Social Psychology, pp. 371-393. 
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a certain mobility and lack of depth, on account of 


. adaptation to the general life of society .... 


What the one [extravert] brings about by a multi- 
plicity of relations, the other [introvert] gains by 
monopoly.” 2 ‘The narrow man cannot circulate at 
social gatherings with the graceful facility that is so 
characteristic of the dilettante with his wide, though 
superficial, range of information. According to James, 
the philosopher and the lady killer cannot “keep house 


in the same tenement of clay.” Broadmindedness is — 


apt to sacrifice deep-mindedness. In fact, some 
people’s minds are so broad as to leave no trace of a 
thinking process. Gross writes: “The broad (even 
though shallow) consciousness is adapted to the rapidly 
changing conditions of surprising and varied external 
relations; the deep (even though narrow) consciousness 
is adapted to the necessity of concentrating on a few 
connected fields . . . It is obvious that the narrow 
and therefore more defined boundaries must foster the 


deepening of the psychic processes; but it is clear also, — 


on the other hand, that richness of thought is hurt by 
many-sidedness.” 27 The popular type of social mixer 
exemplifies the fact that breadth of interest is apt to 
be associated with shallowness of thought. The man 
who has one favorite doctrine believes in it with a depth 
of feeling and conviction that defy dislodgment. Mira- 
beau described Robespierre as this type when he said 
of him, “This man believes everything he says.” 
Natures that are little capable of expansion are nearly 
always those that feel most deeply. The good artist 
*C. G. Jung: op. cit., pp. 198-415. 
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is harder to please than the ordinary man, where art is 
concerned. The artist is thus restricted in his range 
of enjoyment. Pictures which cause him painful dis- 
comfort bring joy to the heart of the uncritical layman. 
What the artist misses in quantity, though, he makes 
up for in quality. The depth of his appreciation is 
worth more than mere range. Schopenhauer was re- 
ferring to the unsurpassable ecstasy peculiarly within 
the grasp of the specialist, when he analyzed his own 
nature: “Limitation always makes for happiness. We 
are happy in proportion as our range of vision, our 
sphere of work, our points of contact with the world, 
are restricted and circumscribed.” 278 This statement is 
worth thinking over in the light of the modern fetish 
for versatility and symmetry. 

It is said that the madness of love is due to the con- 
centration of attention upon one person. Supreme 
enjoyment is likewise produced by the restriction of 
thought to one intense and overmastering idea around 
which the raptured emotions are aroused. Specializa- 
tion nourishes a one-rut enthusiasm. Silas Lapham be- 
lieved his paint business was of prime importance 
among the affairs of the universe. Freud singles out 
sex for his pet principle. Adler selects organ in- 
feriority as his one doctrine, carried along, in Freud’s 
estimate, “by an ungovernable mania for priority 
which pervades his work.” 2° Man tends to love the 
work for which his talents fit him, since he enjoys the 
exercise of his powers, and he loves his particular 
pursuit the more ardently, the less fitted he is for other 

% A. Schopenhauer: Essays, p. 109. 
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lines of endeavor. ‘“Deepened feeling,” says Gross, 
“means a tendency to affective overvaluation ... 
Characteristic of inferiority with narrowed conscious- 
ness is the presence of exaggerated evaluations.” °° 
The overweighted idea and the emotional overemphasis, 
which are characteristic of overcompensation, are noted 
by Abraham, who remarks that “the artist and the neu- 
rotic have in their constitutions a strong tendency to 
‘this overweighting of an idea.” 31 

Grandiose ideas carry inspiration. “Every great 
and commanding moment in the annals of the world 
is the triumph of some enthusiasm.” °? It was an en- 
thusiastic minority that launched prohibition. It is 
not cautious loyalty but extravagant devotion that ad- 
vances a cause. “It’s doggedness that does it,” was the 
philosophy of Darwin. Persistence is the mate of 
enthusiasm. When a man embraces a program of com-_ 
pensation and lives to overcome his feelings of in- | 
feriority, his quest of superiority is sure of success. 
Men with their hearts set on a goal are blessed with 
unflinching zeal. ‘Such men do not remain mere 
critics and understanders with their intellect. Their 
ideas possess them, they inflict them, for better or 
worse, upon their companions or their age.” °3 Their 
ideas, in terms of conation, involve the powerful emo- 
tions that stir within them and encourage them to 
express their thoughts in a convincing manner. A man 
must first believe in his cause before he can win ad- 
herents. Enthusiasm is contagious. Malebranche ob- 


%Q,. Gross: op. cit., pp. 37, 41. The translation is my own. 

“Karl Abraham on Segantini: Reviewed by L. Dooley, loc. cit., p. 
368. 
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served that “this imaginative sort of persuasion can 
only come out of the strength of a visionary spirit, who 
speaks ardently without knowing what he is saying, 
and who converts, in the same way, the minds of his 
listeners to believe firmly without knowing what they 
are believing.” 84 The individual who feels insignifi- 
cant in himself experiences an exhilarating expansion 
in identifying himself with a particular cause, and his 
unbounded enthusiasm keeps him close to his task till 
the goal is reached. 

Specialization is an aid to success in that it pro- 
motes the unity of the will. Strong passions need the 
strong codrdinating influence of a master purpose. 
“Only where unequivocally determined dominating in- 
terests are present, and only in the import of these 
dominating interests, is will power possible.” 35 Force 
of character, individuality of character, and consistency 
of character depend upon the organization of impulses 
about a guiding aim. The practical efficiency of an 
emotion is determined, not merely by its strength, but 
also by the absence of opposing forces. It is conflict 
that saps a person of his power. Where the per- 
sonality is integrated by the drive toward a definite 
goal, there is a unity of endeavor that eliminates dissi- 
pation of effort. The Apostle Paul found his strength 
in his purpose, “This one thing I do.” 27 The multi- 
plicity of interests that pervade modern life discourages 
devotion to a single absorbing task. We are distracted 

**N. de Malebranche: Recherche de la Vérité, book II, p. 292. 
1698. The translation is my own. 

**Q, Gross: op. cit., p. 107. The translation is my own. 

*S. Alexander: “Character and Conduct.” International Journal 
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by a mass of incoherent appeals. There are too many 
activities to allow one to enter deeply into any one of 
them. The autistic personality, bent upon one task, 
excludes all distractions. Uncomfortable under the 
stings of defeat, a man gropes around for a.means of 
salvation and he hits upon a solution,—to center his 
devotion upon one purpose. The sense of inferiority 
naturally steers an individual toward fixation upon one 
goal. The unity of the will, fostered by concentration 
of energy, prepares the way for success. Wundt’s 
influence, states Hall, is limited because he was not pos- 
sessed by one great idea like Spencer and Darwin.*® 
Specialization results in both atrophy and hyper- 
trophy—hypertrophy of the chosen talent and the 
atrophy of those faculties that are necessarily neglected 
while a single task holds the center of the stage. “Only 
by focusing the whole energy of our mind and knitting 
together our entire nature in one unique faculty, do 
we, as it were, give wings to this individual gift and 
bring it by artifice far beyond the limits which nature 
seems to have laid down for it.” 3° 
A special ability tends to delineate a special type of 
personality. An aptitude for mathematics or music 
may be developed so far as to mask all the rest of the 
character and to become the mark of the individual as 


—_— 


a whole. We say, “He has such or such a bump.” The | 


actor proverbially has no fixed character of his own 
and by virtue of this defect he can adapt himself to 
any role assigned him. The man of less plasticity, who 
is maladapted by his rigidity, is less fortunate in han- 
dling the variety of situations that are thrust upon him 


% G, S. Hall: Founders of Modern Psychology, p. 455. 1912. 
®C. G. Jung: op. cit., p. 96. 
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in the course of his daily life. The more developed a 
person is, the more idiosyncrasies he is liable to un- 
cover. Through specialization the differences are ex- 
aggerated which demarcate him as a distinct type, dif- 
ferent from other people. 

/ Eccentricity, individuality, originality. 'This brings 
us to the fourth characteristic of the neurotic—to what 
is sometimes called eccentricity, other times, individu- 


\ ality. When a person who feels neglected and unim- 


/portant wants to secure notice, his compensatory policy 
\impels him to distinguish himself, that is, to do things 
that other people do not do; in short, to develop his 
individuality. Individuation is a process of differen- 
tiation. Buddha “referred all desire to a single crav- 
ing which he described as the craving for individuality 
or separateness of being.” 4° “Man,” states Hinkle, 
“possesses, independent of any frustrated pleasure 
aims, the capacity for individual development and the 
need for its fulfillment, as definitely as he possesses the 
physiological sexual desire.” ** The man who wants 


/ to be somebody should express himself through his own 


unique potentialities, for the highest human develop- 


. ment culminates in an individuated being. ‘Indeed,’ 


says Conklin, “the production of unique individuals 
seems to be the chief purpose and result of sexual re- 
production.” 42 Happiness lies in the effective exer- 
cise of one’s capacities. “For you to do and be what, 
with your nature, in your own circumstances, ought in 
the judgment of the perfect mind to do and be, that 


'W. KE. Hocking: Human Nature and Its Remaking, p. 99. 

“B. M. Hinkle: The Recreating of the Individual, p. 43. 
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is originality for you.” 42 The conditions of society 
force a man to “apply himself first and foremost to the 
differentiation of that function with which he is either 
most gifted by nature, or which provides his most ef- 
fective means for social success.” 44 The most gratify- 
ing form of compensation is the expression of a distinc- 
tive talent. The individual is driven by his desire for 
recognition to achieve distinction through the cultiva- 
tion of his individuality. 

Society tends to level off eccentricities so that indi- 
viduals are encouraged to conform to a type. A cer- 
tain amount of uniformity is necessary to the stability 
of the social organization, a certain amount of indi- 
viduality to progress. Advance is made only by means 
of variations. There is an urge to express oneself in 
one’s own way. “Common” is synonymous with “con- 
temptible.” What value can a man have if he is just 
like everybody else? A man wants to be recognized as 
a distinct person of unique worth to society. The pres- 
ent freedom in living is an expression of individuality 
in protest against the restraints of modern social over- 
organization. Industrialism and collectivism have 
whetted a hunger for individualization. 'The periods 
of individualism have been periods of inventiveness.*® 
Inventions result from the encouragement of indi- 
viduality. The person who is suppressed under the 
handicap of weakness grows exceedingly intolerant of 
the constraints imposed by society, and in his yearning 


* Phillips Brooks: Sermons. Third Series, p. 13. 1896. 

*“C. G. Jung: op. cit., p. 564, 
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for freedom he is moved to exaggerate his originality in 
order to be sure of recognition. 

Individuality is closely bound up with originality 
and originality is tied up with abnormality. To be 
original one must deviate from the normal. Deviation 
is especially prominent in compensatory activities where 
some deficiency demands a remedy, for “the failure to 
adjust to the requirements of the social group is the 
ground for many departures from the normal.” 46 
Every genius shows peculiarities of character and mind. 
As Pascal cynically remarked, ‘Excessive or deficient 
mental powers are alike accused of madness. Nothing 
is good but mediocrity.” Eccentricities give an indi- 
vidual a distinctive marking. “Vladimir de Pach- 
mann, the world-famous pianist, who has been said to 
‘make faces like a monkey’ while he is playing, and 
chatter incessantly to his audience and otherwise 
qualify for the title of the most eccentric of virtuosos, 
indignantly denies that he does these things for ef- 
fect. He insists that they are necessary for him if he 
is really to express what is surging within his artistic 
soul and clamoring for soulful expression.” In de- 
fense of his antics, he said, “Anything which is not 
severely ordinary is labeled eccentricity.” When he 
omitted his tricks at one concert, his audience was dis- 
_appointed.‘7 The interesting person is the one who 
expresses new and different points of view. Fechner 
loved to use his ingenuity in dignifying trifles and in 
defending the improbable. Militant freethinkers are 
interesting because their ideas are different. Eccentrics 
are branded queer and yet their very peculiarity is the 
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“ The Boston Herald, December 15, 1925. 
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. essence of their appeal. Savages worshiped the mad- 
man because they could not comprehend his strange 
ways. The man with an odd philosophy wins a hearing 
among people who are attracted by the singularity of 
his theories. The original genius, though he makes use 
of the past, keeps himself independent of it. It is not 
his difference from us in itself that carries an appeal, 
but rather the fact that he is like us, and yet different. 
He is a leader because he transcends the ordinary. 
Man is not content with merely unfolding his indi- 
viduality, he must impress it upon his fellows. He must 
distinguish himself in dress, work, or morals. Self-dis- 
play is most effective when it is original. Neurasthenics 
commit all kinds of eccentricities to draw attention to 
themselves and to secure relief from the sense of incom- 
pleteness, urged on by their need for love and praise.*® 
Baudelaire, in his determination to be original at all 
costs, appeared drunk before high personages, dyed his 
hair green, wore winter garments in summer and sum- 
mer garments in winter. When Byron dined out at the 
luxurious home of Rogers, he laconically refused all the 
delicacies set before him and insisted on nothing but bis- 
cuits and soda water. “Byron heaped his plate with 
potatoes, drenched them with vinegar and dined... 
But the effect was made, the story would take wing, 
and he could now afford to relax into conversation.” *° 
Freud accuses Adler of promulgating his doctrine of 
organ inferiority under the same motive of longing for 
distinction. He quotes a remark Adler made to him 
in a conversation as proof of his indictment. According 
to Freud, Adler said, “Do you believe it is such a great 


*®P, Janet: The Major Symptoms of Hysteria, p. 313. 1920. 
“f. Barrington: Glorious Apollo, p. 53. 
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pleasure for me to stand in your shadow my whole 
life?” 5° Style, which is individuality in the execution 
of one’s work, may arise in compensation for the drab- 
ness of routine. Tolstoi’s career demonstrates how 
deeply moving is the craving for distinction. From the 
mainspring of egoism he was impelled to be a teacher. 
It was the supreme need of self-expression, of self-asser- 
tion, of proving himself independent of all that was 
given him, that forced him back to the simple life of 
the poor peasant. He possessed all the emoluments of 
man,—fortune, wealth, education, friends, liberty. His 
riches left nothing for him to achieve. Tolstoi decided 
to deny himself all his advantages and to prove his 
worth to the world without the aid of external means. 
Puffed with spiritual pride, he praised humility and 
living for others, since these were the exact opposites of 
the principles to which the privileges of his birth dis- 
posed him. He sacrificed all his worldly possessions so 
that he could preserve his ego untarnished and unham- 
pered. Bothered by no external needs, he created in- 
ternal needs, unattainable goals, as a challenge to his 
ego. In his egoism he could not see the viewpoints of 
others. His world was merely a projection of himself. 
Tolstoi embraced the doctrine of nonresistance as his 
own reaction to culture, because nonresistance was the 
opposite of what culture advocated. “He rebelled 
against all that culture represents in order to assert his 
individuality, and so his reaction carried him to the 
opposite pole of progress—to nonresistance.” 51 


°S. Freud: “History of the Psychoanalytic Movement.” Psycho- 
analytic Review 1916, 3, 441. 

* Hans Freimark: “Tolstoi as a Character.” Grenzfragen des 
Nerven- und Seelenlebens, 1909. Reviewed by L. Dooley, loc, cit., 
pp. 411, 412. 
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The sense of inadequacy intensifies the longing for ) 
security. The individual with feelings of inferiority | 
needs some firm basis on which to support himself. He/ 
wants to rely on himself alone. The desire for self- 
sufficiency finds its gratification in the assertion of in- 
dependence. ‘The only way to attain superiority in 
dealing with men is to let it be seen that you are inde- 
pendent of them.” >? Riches are sought because they) 
confer the advantages on the basis of which an attitude 
of indifference may be safely assumed. Sex perversions 
are often the resort of those who are eager to avoid sub- | 
mission to another person.®? Wells asserts that “the | 
problem of happy marriage is simply the compensation 
for the loss of independence.” °* Through love the in- 


oa Rg 


dividual is lured into dependence upon the good will of © 


the beloved. The lover becomes so inextricably tangled 
up in the affairs of his dear one that a policy of isola- 
tion is no longer possible. Gregarious creatures, in- 


deed, combine because individually they are weak. — 


Great individuals stand out alone like the lion and — 


the eagle, as Schopenhauer and Nietzsche repeatedly 
affirm. It takes a strong man to go against the tide. 


There is a profound satisfaction for a man in knowing | 


that he can stand on his own feet and hold his own 
against the pressure of rival contenders for superiority. 
Where a person is inclined to make more enemies than 
friends, the appeal of self-sufficiency is especially at- 
tractive. The individual who is unpopular delights in 
his talents, for anything in which a man can excel others 

® A. Schopenhauer: op. cit., p. 149. 

%H. Silberer: Problems of Mysticism and its Symbolism, p. 89. 


1917, 
“EF. L. Wells: Mental Adjustments, p. 285. 
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makes him, in some degree, independent. A man’s self- 
reliance may undermine his confidence in others till he 
comes to the point where he says, “If I want a thing 
done right, I do it myself.” Glorious self-satisfaction 
and supercilious contempt are embodied in such an in- 
dependent attitude. Compensatory pride becomes as 
haughty as the natural aloofness of the born aristocrat. 


_ The sense of inferiority is buried beneath the avalanche 


of asserted independence. Independence may some- 
times be condemned as the fault of stubbornness, yet it 
is the stuff of which originality is made. 
One of the stones paving the way to independence 
is the characteristic of contra-suggestibility. For the 


negativistic person, “Do” suggests “Do not”; “Keep 


off the grass” means “Get right on it.””. The forbidden 
deed becomes at once the one act the individual craves 
to perform. Suggestibility implies submissiveness to 
prestige. If there is one thing the man who longs for 
superiority does not want to do, it is to bow before 
others. If a man is bent upon showing his indepen- 
dence, he must assert himself by going against the 
counsel of others. Why do some people refuse to take 
up a fad? It is because they want to distinguish them- 
selves for superior powers of discriminative judgment. 
The negativistic individual is obstinate, self-willed, 
quarrelsome, and non-compliant. If he utters a view, 
he sticks to it, preferring to be considered stubborn 
rather than unreliable. Von Hartmann was “inclined to 
express views and to form, paradoxes whose strongest 
commendation to his own mind was that no one before 
him had uttered or even seen them.” 55 “The selection 
of occasions to oppose may indicate a deeper motive 
© G. S. Hall: op. cit., p. 192. 
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than mere love of opposing. Behind contentiousness 


there is some real purpose. To agree to another man’s — 


ideas is a form of submission and a betrayal of self- 
assertion. If the stubborn person must agree, he adds, 
“That’s just what I thought.” Contrariness is part 


of the program of escape from inferiority feelings. | 


Such contentious persons commonly “regard themselves 
as displaying great strength of character and cherish 
their peculiarity . . . determined by the undue domi- 
nance of the impulse of self-assertion over that of sub- 
mission.” 5 The lack of suggestibility in the manic 
depressive is due to his preoccupation with his own 
fears and elations. Similarly, the man who is strongly 
convinced of his own ideas is not favorable to accepting 
the ideas of others. Whether or not he has a firm faith 
in his own opinions, it lends him an air of strength to 
reject the ideas of any who try to cross his path. Nega-) 
tivism is prompted by an overexacting ideal of aggres-. 


siveness to compensate for feelings of unimportance. 
The way of the negativist is the way of the rebel, cynic, 
atheist, agnostic, and iconoclast. Submission to au- 
thority, he believes, indicates a lack of intelligence. 


Rebellion is the means by which he can distinguish him- 


self from the obsequious herd. The strong mind doubts - 


what the ordinary man swallows whole. Doubting is a | 
medium for the expression of individuality and supe- 
riority. “Popular opinion sees evidence of deeper 
thought in certain results than in others, which leads 
to the temptation to obtain these conclusions at any 
cost. . . . A simple, positive truth, no matter how much 
acuteness and. penetration its discovery may involve, 
does not possess the same fascination of ingenuity for 
%W. McDougall: Social Psychology, p. 105. 
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the generality of people which belongs to destructive 
criticism. . . . In condemning an action or usage, ... 
the critic in so doing raises himself above the object 
of his attack . . . This mode of criticism wins for 
him not only an unassailable reputation for powers of 
judgment, but also a mysterious authority over his lis- 
tener.” 57 Contra-suggestibility, independence, origi- 
nality,—these are the tools of ambitious individuality. 
— Peculiarity and eccentricity predispose a person to 
solitude. Ease in society depends upon a community 
of interests which a man shares with his associates. The 
artistic person is sensitive not only to the inspiration 
of beauty but also, alas, to the irritating frictions of 
human associations. For the high-strung, self-centered 
man it is hard to effect a reconciliation of differences 
with others, and, therefore, he prefers the peaceful 
quiet of isolation. If an individual is extremely enthu- 
siastic over his one little rut, or if he is so odd as to 
excite a certain pity, he stands more or less apart from 
his fellows. Gregarious as every man is, his individu- 
ality grows solitary in proportion as it becomes defined. 
Great and new thoughts kindle in a man a love of being 
alone. Sociability depends upon many factors—the 
ability to tell a story, the age when the person learned 
to dance, frankness and credulousness, a degree of 
superficiality, neatness of dress. Poor clothes make a 
man uncomfortably self-conscious. The genius often 
betrays his want of respect for his company by appear- 
ing carelessly dressed. His work monopolizes his in- 
terest so thoroughly that a clean collar or pressed 
_ trousers seem like trivial matters. The bright child is 


G. Simmel: “Moral Deficiencies.” International Journal of Ethics 
1892-1893, 3, 499-500. 
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likely to be unpopular. He is ridiculed as the teacher’s 
pet. If he associates with older children, he is excluded 
from their play and fellowship; if he is held back with 
children of his own age, boredom, laziness, and conceit 
are likely to develop.5® Man is primarily gregarious. 
It is a barrier to sociality, some social inferiority that | 
handicaps his ready adaptation to the ways of society, | 
that turns a man in upon himself. Adversities “do but 
‘drive him in upon the resources of his own mind, to the 
superior society of his own thoughts. . . . The solitude 
of such a mind is its state of highest enjoyment. It is 
then visited by those elevated meditations which are the 
proper aliment of noble souls.” *® The man who has 
trouble making friends prefers to be alone. The life of 
retreat has its compensating advantages. 

Though some types of work demand the ability to 
handle men, other types of work are better discharged 
by the man who likes to be alone. Salesmen are more 
socially inclined than are mechanics. The salesman is 
characterized by “social ability, credulity or suggesti- 
bility, adaptability, excitability, self-confidence, talka- 
tiveness, present-mindedness, and good nature”; me- 
chanics are “self-conscious, careful of details, inhibited 
and cautious, reticent, absent-minded, glum.” ® The | 
individual who is cramped by peculiarities of social con- 
sequence is not apt to succeed in work that involves 
codperation. He resorts, therefore, to activities in 
which he can be his own boss, such as philosophy and 
writing. Gogol “failed as a teacher and as a govern- 


8 W.F. Dearborn: Lowell Institute Lecture, February 27, 1925. 

© W. Irving: op. cit., p. 23. 

©M. Freyd: “Personalities of the Socially and Mechanically In- 
clined.” Psychological Review Monograph Series, No. 151, 1924, 
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ment clerk, but he succeeded gloriously as poet and 
novelist because in this field he could stand alone.” ** 
The man of solitary proclivity makes an excellent re- 


searcher. The search for truth becomes his life and the 


more absorbed he grows in his task, the less social con- 
nections come to mean to him. 

The average man, in his fear of solitude, plunges 
headlong into the rush of amusement where he can for- 


get himself. The shallow mind finds no pleasure in 
itself. The man who is forced into solitude by social 


inadequacies has only one thing to do if he wants to be 
happy,;—to cultivate his mind so that a richness of 
thought may addd new joys that will sweeten his lone- 


liness. The self-sufficient individual with his intel- 
' lectual interests has no dread of isolation. Having 
isolation thrust upon him, he turns the setback into a 


victory as he discovers the blessings of thought and 
contemplation. 

Experiments have been conducted to show that overt 
responses are facilitated in company but intellectual 
or implicit responses are hampered.®? Solitude is a 
favorable condition for thinking. “AII the great and 
lasting work of the world has been brought forth by 
meditative and thinking men.” © Genius hatches in 
such by-corners as Stratford on Avon. Elijah and 
Moses and the other prophets of old came out of the 


desert. Inspiring gifts have issued from those who 


have given themselves to contemplation. Robinson de- 
picts thought as the most characteristic compensatory 
expression, for thought arises where there is a conflict 


“QO. Kaus: The Case of Gogol. Reviewed by L. Dooley, loc. cit. 
p. 388. 

@ F. H. Allport: Social Psychology, p. 274. 

“J. Payot: The Education of tha Will, p, 183. 
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to be resolved. Thought for the moment is chosen over 
action.** In these days when the average person finds 
no time to read anything but reviews, a critical condi- 
tion sometimes steps in to turn attention to meditation. 
Francis Parkman, the historian, was troubled with weak 
eyes so that he could not read extensively and was 
tormented by insomnia. Both of these conditions, how- 
ever, compelled him to occupy much of his time in con- 
templation, eventually to the advancement of his liter- 
ary and historical success. The invalid in his isolation 
works things out along his own line and out of the long 
hours of deep thinking there emerges a spirituality and 
penetration of thought that is an alien experience to 
the bustling, hustling tired man of the world. 
Subconscious incubation may seem like a long step 
from inferiority feeling and yet the two processes are 
closely related. Solitude is a necessary setting for the 
experience of inspiration. The person who is queer, 


a 


who suffers from a sense of shortcoming, is predisposed | 


thereby to habits of isolation. The sense of inferiority, 
as it were, steers him to the haven of contemplation 
where he discovers powers of which he had never 


dreamed himself the possessor. It is only when thought | 


and abstraction have been accorded intense concentra- 
tion that the subconscious intervenes to complete the 
task and to do for us what we cannot do for ourselves. 
“Tt is a secret which every intellectual man quickly 
learns, that beyond the energy of his possessed and con- 
scious intellect he is capable of a new energy (as of an 
intellect doubled upon itself) by abandonment to the 


*. S. Robinson: “A Concept of Compensation and Its Psycho- 
logical Setting.” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 1923, 
17, 389. 
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nature of things.” ®° The Hindus long ago discov- 
ered that power can come through repose, through the 
practice of Yoga. There is a sublimity about retreat 
that enriches life. The corporate silence observed by 
the Friends as a part of their worship service has 
resulted in “a religion of veracity rooted in spiritual 
inwardness.” Haydn knew the value of solitude: 
“When my work does not advance, I retire into the 
oratory with my rosary and say an Ave; immediately 
ideas come to me.” There is a sense of spontaneity and 
. affluence about inspiration. The resourcefulness of the 
| subconscious is in evidence in the delusions that it fab- 
_ricates. Inferiority feelings are quelled by elaborate 
_ rationalizations worked out subconsciously. Only the 
man who retires within the quiet sanctuary of his own 
mind, and who surrenders himself to the envelopment 
of his thoughts, can discover the inspirations that stand 
behind superlative production. 

Art has been created by man as an arrogant projec- 
tion of his own ego. It is peculiarity seeking to prove 
its superiority by externalizing itself in tangible, ap- 
preciable form. The artist is regarded with suspicion 
and curiosity by that portion of society which considers 
itself stabilized by common sense. The artist whose 
defects have resulted in maladaptation offers his art as 
a surrogate for himself. By means of his creation he 
hopes to solve his dilemma in relation to society. If 
people refuse to honor him for himself, they will come 
to worship him through his art. The hypertrophied 
ego with its intense self-feeling, which is so common a 
compensation for inferiority, breaks out under an 
esthetic mask. The artist disguises the satisfaction of 

*R. W. Emerson: Essays, Second Series, “The Poet.” 
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his will to power so that his goal is realized without 
incurring opposition from those who consider the man 
himself an objectionable personality. Goethe suffered 
long under physical disabilities. “I will say nothing 
against the course of my existence. But at bottom it 
has been nothing but pain and burden, and I can affirm 
that during the whole of my seventy-five years, I have 
not had four weeks of general well-being. It is but the 
perpetual rolling of a rock that must be raised up again 
forever.” Goethe found in the creation of Faust a sal- 
vation from his incapacities. Faust was drawn as a 
man of mighty intellect, who claimed supernatural 
powers for himself, and no doubt Goethe, in identifying 
himself with his creation, found enormous satisfaction 
in living through the great historic mission of his char- 
acter,—to extend the boundaries of humanity. Faust 
represented a projection of his own struggle for self- 
assertion. In a letter to Lavater, he wrote: “This long- 
ing to elevate as high as possible the apex of the pyra- 
mid of my existence, the base of which is placed in my 
possession, outweighs all else and is scarcely a moment 
absent from thought.” \ 

The realms of phantasy serve to compensate for the }- 
limitations imposed upon us in the real world. In/ 
fairy tales handicaps are swept aside—social position, 
mental inefficiency, or physical deformity are left be- 
hind.** A large amount of literature and drama have 
been created to give rein to the motive of compensatory 
phantasy. The reader, identifying himself with the 

® Quoted by A. Adler: The Neurotic Constitution, p. 19. 

% Franz Ricklin: Wish Fulfillment and Symbolism in Fairy Tales. 
Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series, No. 21, 1915. See 


also G. H. Green: Psychanalysis in the Classroom. Second edition, 
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hero, passes through the trials of heart-rending vicissi- 
tudes to grasp, at length, the laurel wreath. Living 
in the character of which he reads, he likes to see the 
ugly duckling turn out to be a swan or the poor little 
Cinderella become a princess. The motion pictures 
appeal to the ordinary person by giving him an oppor- 
tunity to move about in palatial homes and to win the 
love of a beautiful girl with whom he lives happily for- 
ever. The unhappy husband who has to stare at the 
same old homely wife day after day enjoys the stroll 
among the palm trees with the charming maiden and 
revels in the fond embrace for which his heart has been 
aching. The honeymoon on a yacht is a luxury of 
phantasy for the man of moderate means. Oliver Optic, 
of course, went to the bitter end in appealing to com- 
pensatory phantasy, depicting the rise of the poor boy 
to the heights of wealth and honor. The reader enjoys 
the climb with the hero and shares the coveted riches. 
Ordinarily a story or play must end happily because, 
as the individual intimates, “We have enough trouble 
in real life without going to the theater to see more of 
it. Life is enough of a tragedy as it is without adding 
to its misery. What we want is something to cheer us 
up and lift us out of the humdrum of our commonplace. 
_ existence.” Compensatory phantasy provides a refuge 
_ where delight abounds unrestrained. 

For the ancient Greek, with all the terrors he was 
called upon to face, it was an honest encouragement to 
interpose the shining, dream-borne Olympian world be- 
tween himself and his troubles. Art is a complement 
of life in that it expresses what the artist lacks most. 
Wagner wrote: “I cannot help knowing that if we had 
life we would have no need of art... art begins 
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where life leaves off ; when there is nothing more here, 
then we cry out, in art, ‘I wished.? Is not our art 
merely a confession of impotence?” ®§ Art lies in order | 
to hide the ugliness of truth. Unable to endure reality, | 
the artist turns his back on it. As a man spends more © 
and more of his time in phantasy, the creations of his 
imagination become more and more real to him. Fic- 
tion comes to stand for reality. The imaginary attain- | 
ment of a goal brings the same satisfaction as would © 
the actual accomplishment. I know a young Irish gen- 
tleman of philosophical temperament who derives more 
pleasure from an imaginary indulgence than he would 
experience through participation in reality. Dickens 
felt a compassion for his characters as if they were his 
own children. The compensatory creations of the im- 
agination are not vain indulgences, for they bring real 
satisfaction to the man for whom reality is a disap- 
pointment. 

Art, therefore, is an avenue of escape from the de-, 
pressing experiences of real life where deficiencies breed » 
despondency. Artistic creation may be an outlet for | 
unsatisfied love. Jung declares that an inner uneasi- 


ness, a feeling of dread, is the primal root of artistic | 
energy.*® Art and religion emancipate us from the | 
bonds of sensuality. The sense of inferiority that) 
grows out of unreturned love is lulled by the sublima-/ 
tion of love into art. eae 
Artistic work is also a means of escape from danger- 
ous impulses. It provides an undangerous way of vent- 


ing feeling. /Though the poet possesses all the weak- 


® Quoted by Max Graf. American Journal of Psychology 1916, 27, 
390. 
®C. G. Jung: op. cit., p. 361. 
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nesses of the neurotic, he can relieve them through his 
poetry and thus “he can overcome the criminal and 
neurotic tendencies in himself. . . . The repression of 
criminalistic tendencies is only possible through the 
means of the overcompensating impulse to creation.” 7° 
Irving gave expression to the same theory when he 
wrote: “The poetic temperament has naturally some- 
thing in it of the vagabond. ... It is often the 
turn-up of a die, in the gambling freaks of fate, 
whether a natural genius shall turn out a great rogue 
or a great poet; and had not Shakespeare’s mind for- 
tunately taken a literary bias, he might have as dar- 
ingly transcended all civil, as he has all dramatic, laws.” 
Shakespeare, according to reports, associated with all 
the madcaps of the village. “Through the persecution 
of Sir Thomas Lucy, Stratford lost an indifferent wool- 
comber, and the world gained an immortal poet.” 7 
Art, again, like humor, affords a refuge from the 
/ melancholy that comes from brooding over inferiority. 
‘The career of Beethoven will serve as an illustration. 
Beethoven’s appearance was against him, for he was 
pock-marked, awkward, snub-nosed. Poverty harassed 
him. Asthma filled him with a fear of consumption, 
from which his mother had died. “I also suffer from 
melancholy which for me is almost as great an evil as 
my illness itself.” It was his nature, however, to be 
brave and cheerful and this attitude was expressed in 
his music. Another affliction was a depressive malady 
of the digestive organs. At the age of twenty-eight 
Beethoven became deaf, his auditory nerves being de- 


” William Stekel: Die Trdume der Dichter, pp. 31-32. 1912, The 
translation is my own. 
= W. Irving: op. cit., pp. 236, 237. 
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fective, as the autopsy later showed. His deafness kept 
him from the society which he had loved. ‘For the last 
two years I have avoided all society, for it is impossible 
for me to say to people, ‘I am deaf.’” The physical 
impairment, however, was overcompensated by a super- 
normal gift for inward hearing that stands out in his 
symphonies. Without his deafness he probably would 
never have produced that great music. It was in the 
realm of the spirit, though, that Beethoven fought his 
battle for adequate compensation. Music lent him pro- 
tection from melancholy. ‘Recommend virtue to your 
children. . . . It was this that upheld me even in afilic- 
tion ; it is owing to this and my art that I did not termi- 
nate my life by suicide.” ‘The physical Beethoven,” 
says Rogers, “is reflected in his art—all but his ail- 
ments and illnesses. These never touched his spirit. 
He was a Titan and his work was titanesque. Not only 
is there nothing morbid in his music, but it contains 
more of humor than that of any composer. Beethoven 
remained physically robust to the last, notwithstanding 
his continual fight with disease. His afflictions only 
served to drive his soul farther into the realms of the 
ideal. His most profound utterances were poured forth 
in his last years, and, even in his last illness, ‘his over- 
flow of fancy was indescribable and his imagination 
showed an elasticity which his friends had noticed but 
seldom when he was in health.’ ” 7 

In concluding our treatment of individuality I pikes 
like to emphasize how eccentricity, originality, and pe- 
culiarity are related to art through the medium of 


inferiority. The artist, by virtue of his peculiarities, is ~ 


™J, F. Rogers: “The Physical Beethoven.” Popular Science 
Monthly 1914, 84, 265-271. 
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very often out of place in society where originality is 
condemned by the necessities of convention. His queer- 
\ ness in the eyes of others leads him to prefer solitude. 
‘Isolation not only favors inspiration but it also adds a 


touch of individuality and originality to production, 


stamping its creation with the mark of genius. In the 
‘artist certain types of inferiority—particularly, idio- 
syncrasies of a social nature—are compensated by 
means of distinctive achievement, for which end an 
artistic endowment predisposes him. 


‘Religiosity, mysticism. The last trait of the neu- 


/ rotic which we shall discuss is the tendency toward 


' religiosity and mysticism. Religion is a very impor- 


tant force in compensation through the power which 
_it-bestows upon the believer. The individual who is 


/ conscious of inferiority is turned by his very limitations 


( 


to avail himself of the strength afforded in the worship 


\ of the Almighty. He thus commandeers a source of 


vitality which escapes the notice of persons who are 
so secure in themselves as not to feel the need of super- 
natural benediction. The religious spirit reénforces 
the capacity for compensation and encourages the 
achievement of distinction. 

( What appeal has religion, notably Christianity, for 


] 


\the man who is distressed with his inferiorities? Man 


is more religious in adversity than in prosperity. 


_ Christianity offers its service to the lowly and discour- 


aged. Christ Himself was a carpenter. Several of the 
apostles were fishermen. Jesus said His mission was to 
save the sinners, to give sight to the blind, to make the 
lame walk, to comfort the broken-hearted,—in other 
words, He came to minister to the kind of people who 


eae 
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feel their weaknesses. He was a physician of souls— 
“They that be whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick.”78 “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to 


_ the poor; he hath sent me to heal the brokenhearted, to 


preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” * Jesus brought solace for the oppressed. 
The Christian was taught to accept his weakness as 
a step to grace. “Behold, then, O Lord, my low estate _ 
and my frailty.”*> In admitting his insufficiency a | 
man shares his troubles with a Friend and he throws | 
open the gates to the grace that makes his inadequacies _ 
sources of strength. With the Lord on his side, his 
human frailty will be protected. The adolescent in his | 
discouragement turns to God for help and his trust in 
a higher power hastens victory over sin. 

One of the great Christian virtues is submissiveness. 
“Turn the other cheek” was counseled. Submission to 
men is an exercise to prepare for submission to God. 
Such a suggestion would find favor with a man whose 
deficiencies compel him to play a subordinate réle, for 
he can work off his obsequiousness in his reverence be- 
fore God without suffering the consequences in humilia~ 
tion that attend his obedience to men. Christianity/ 
glorifies those of humble position so that feelings of 
inferiority are demolished. ‘The Beatitudes are—an’ 
apotheosis of humility. “Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth.” 7® There has always been an 

7 Matthew 9:12, 

™ Luke 4:18. 

% Thomas & Kempis: The Imitation of Christ, p. 141. Everyman’s 


Library Edition. 
% Matthew 5:5. 
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opposition between the men who have and the men who 
are. The Christian who is poor in worldly goods can 
win recognition by the purity of his life. Christ had 
a cheerful message for the lowly. .“And behold, there 
are last which shall be first, and there are first which 
shall be last.” 77 And it was Mary, His Mother, who 
said, “He hath put down the mighty from their seats, 
and exalted them of low degree.” 7® Such a prospect 
would have a double charm for the man with inferiority 
feelings—not only is he to be exalted, but those who 
have been his superiors are to be demoted. By calling 
attention to the value of menial tasks, the carpenter’s 
son glorified those in the lower strata of society. “And 
whosoever of you will be the chiefest, shall be servant 
of all.” 78 Not only does the submissive person enjoy 
the abundance of grace now, but he will receive ample 
reward in the hereafter for injustices suffered under 
the mundane social order. Hall observes that “it is 
because artificial distinctions, richness and poverty, 
fame and obscurity, etc., come to be unduly magnified 
that the need of compensation in a future life is felt.” 8° 
‘Many [neurotics],” says Adler, “take refuge in reli- 
gion, surrender their present life, excite their moral and 
ascetic instincts in order to become partakers in the 
happiness, in the triumph, in the ‘beyond.’ ”®! By 
humbling himself a man becomes one of the chosen who 
are to be exalted in heaven. No prospect could appeal 
more to the individual burdened with the sense of in- 
adequacy to present tasks than the joys of immortality. 


™ Luke 13:30, 

% Luke 1:52. 

™ Mark 10:44. 

© G. S, Hall: op. cit., p. 194. 

A, Adler: The Neurotic Constitution, p. 187. 
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To the lowly, Christ says, “Ye are the light of the 
world. . . . Ye are the salt of the earth,” and natur- 
ally the listener becomes a ready believer. 

The conviction of sin is a prerequisite to the privilege 
of grace. Repentance removes the obstacles between 
man and God, and prepares the way for redemption. 
“But he who ascribes anything of good to himself, 
hinders the grace of God from coming into him; for 
the grace of the Holy Spirit ever seeks an humble 
heart.” ®? Religious feeling pricks us with a sense of 
imperfection and leads us to seek, through thought and 
will, for the cause of our disquiet and for a means of | 


fulfilling our needs, in this manner performing a psy- 


choanalytic function. For the man who is afraid of 
temptation religion offers the protection of an assur-/ 
ance-measure. T'o take up the cross of Christ is a forti-| 


fication against the sin he fears. The conviction of sin | 


is one experience that turns the adolescent to religion, 
as he realizes his incompleteness and imperfection and | 
as he succumbs to anxiety, doubt, and depression. The 
sense of sin is carried to the extreme in the ascetic. 
The suppression of pleasurable activities that asceticism 
calls for is unsatisfactory, for although the ascetic 
hates the ways of the wicked and despises the frailties 
of his fellowmen, he is still seized by the spasmodic in- 
clination to “kick over the traces himself.” In spite 
of the air of self-contempt, the ascetic, true masochist 
that he is, enjoys his wailing in and for itself and for 
the sake of his rewards. As Saint Simeon Stylites 
speaks, we are conscious of his ulterior motives, cloaked 
under the guise of the sense of sin: 
8'Thomas & Kempis: op. cit., p. 8. 
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“Although I be the basest of mankind, ... 
Of saintdom,... 
I do not breathe, 

Not whisper, any murmur of complaint... 
Who may be made a saint if I fail here? 
Show me the man hath suffer’d more thanI ... 
It cannot be but that I shall be saved; 

Yea, crowned a saint... 

But yield not me the praise: 

God only thro’ his bounty hath thought fit, 
Among the powers and princes of this world, 
To make me an example to mankind, 

Which few can reach to.” * 


If the ascetic can excel in no other way, he will win 
the Lord’s favor by outdoing others in suffering under 
the burden of his evil ways. Christianity alleviates the 
sense of wickedness in another way, by its doctrine of 
“original sin,” through which measure the sinfulness of 
mankind is projected upon defenseless old Adam. If a 
man feels inferior because he is bad, the bitterness of 
his conviction is sweetened by the thought that all men, 
like him, are naturally bad. And he, like all others, 
is equally entitled to salvation by the grace of God if he 
_ will but repent. 

/ Another doctrine that Christianity brings comfort to 
> the man with feelings of inferiority is the teaching of 
\|the brotherhood of man. All men are equal before God 
_\ who is no respecter of persons. Mankind is one family 

of which God is the Father. The capitalist who snubs 
the laborer is after all only the equal of the latter and 
as a matter of fact the rich man stands less chance of 
getting into heaven, for the odds are as heavy against 


* Alfred Tennyson: Poetical Works, “Saint Simeon Stylites.” 
1898, 
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him as they are against a camel’s passage through the 
eye of a needle. The Kingdom of God would wipe out 
all the social distinctions that irritate the self-respect 
of the less fortunate members of society. There will 
be no social barrier to membership in the Kingdom. 
The Christian system gives the humble, weak person a 
chance to ally himself with a universal group and 


_ through this alliance the value of his personality 


assumes a new importance. 
Closely related to the idea of the brotherhood of 
man is the Christian conception of the intrinsic worth 


of personality. A person, being sacred, possesses a per: | 
manent worth aside from the evaluation accorded him‘ 


by society. Not a sparrow falls but God knows it ard 
cares ; how much more, then, does He care about a man, 
no matter who he be. The convert who bears witness 
to the power of God finds in the church gathering a 
sympathetic audience. As a preacher of the truth, his 
every word is significant. Conversion itself is publicly 
recognized by appropriate ceremonies. In the old 
revival the recognition assumed spectacular propor- 
tions. The old-fashioned revival offered an opportu- 
nity for those usually disregarded in the community— 
the weak and unsuccessful—to step into a compensa- 


tory prominence. Conversion, for them, was a step to | 


distinction and influence. They became for a time com- 
munity heroes, cheered on by the reputable people of 
the community. People vie with each other in contri- 
tion. When the reprobate yields to religion, he becomes 
the repentant sinner, the new convert, over whom there 
is more rejoicing in heaven and, what is more visible, 
also, for a spell, in the church, than over the ninety and 
nine just persons. The insignificant citizen is elevated 
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to a novel social standing in the community under a 
dramatic reversal of fortune. The convert rehearses 
his former sins in order to emphasize by contrast his 
new position of self-importance. Conversion serves as 
a most abundantly satisfying compensation.** 

The friendship of God is a prized privilege for those 
who are denied, due to unfortunate defects, the oppor- 
tunity for satisfying human fellowship. The nearness 


yof God tends to elevate the self. A very common com- 


ieee a 


/ pensation for inferiority, in fact, is the identification of 
\ self with God. For the lonely, the friendship of 


Christ is a precious possession. God becomes a substi- 


tute for human fellowship and the presence of the Holy 
Spirit lends one confidence and strength. Helen Keller 
states: “The thought that my dear Heavenly Father is 
always near, giving me abundantly of all those things 
which truly enrich life and make it sweet and beautiful, 
makes every deprivation seem of little amount compared 
with the countless blessings I enjoy.” ®°* The Christian 
outlook means a reévaluation of purpose. The convert 
learns to set his heart on treasures that moths cannot 
destroy or rust consume—that is, he sees that the really 
worth-while goals of life are not the sort of prizes of 
which his disabilities can deprive him. Wealth, social 
position, learning are of no consequence in comparison 
with the nobility of character that is obtainable by 
those unblessed by worldly goods. The witness to the 
faith magnifies his eminence by proclaiming himself a 
*K. D. Martin: The Behavior of Crowds, p. 17. 1920. 


E. R. Groves: op. cit., p. 170. 

A. Adler: op. cit., p. 200. 

SE. R. Eisler: “The Religious Factor in Mental Disorder.” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 1924, 19, 90; 91. 

°° Quoted by S. Shaler: Masters of Fate, p. 197. 
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prophet of the Almighty—“Thus saith the Lord.” He 
is not only on friendly terms with God but he is His 
ambassador plenipotentiary. He is chosen of God and 
given a mission to perform. That mission may be of 
immense compensatory value, as it was in the case of 
George Fox: “When the Lord sent me into the world, 
He forbade me to put off my hat to any, high or low; 


_ and I was required to ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ all men and 


women, without any respect to rich or poor, great or 
small, And as I traveled up and down, I was not to 
bid people good morning, or good evening, neither 
might I bow or scrape with my leg to anyone. This 
made the sects and professions rage.” ®7 What an 
effective cloak and efficient compensation for social 


inferiority was his religious fanaticism! 


Having outlined the various aspects in which Chris- 
tianity appeals to the unfortunate, to those burdened 
with a sense of incapacity, we can turn now to study 
the powers that religious experience confer upon the 
believer. Man is directed by his needs toward the lead- 
ership of Christ, and once within the fold he is in a 
position to realize his possibilities as he never could 
without the blessings of religious faith. In the first 
place, then, a sense of strength grows out of communion 
with God. When man entrusts himself to the favor of 
divine protection he gathers a force and faith that 
human nature in itself could not obtain. The helping 
hand of the Master, in commanding him to pick up his 
bed and walk, gives him the confidence that makes pos- 
sible the triumph over frailty. “Thy faith hath made 
thee whole.” 88 Prayer adds to human possibilities the 


Quoted by W. James: op. cit., p. 292. 
Matthew 9:22, 
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power of the Almighty. Self-distrust makes a moun- 
tain out of a molehill but faith can move mountains. 
Trust in God helps a man to trust in himself as the 
coworker with his Father. Communion with God, then, 
gives confidence which is an element of power.®? 
| Secondly, religion is an effective emancipator of per- 
' sonality.°° Religion aims at life in its greatest possible 
fullness and, “considered from the standpoint of the 
individual, is all in all a process of increasing individua- 
tion.” ®t Indeed Christ said, “I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly.” °? Religious feeling is an excitement of the 
expansive order which freshens the vital powers like a 
tonic. A person cannot enjoy fullness of life unless 
he is at peace. “Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” % 
Evil doing limits a man’s capacity because it breeds 
conflict. If an individual is to partake of the abun- 
dance of life, to be a complete man, as Adler would 
say, he must live righteously. Knowing the attrac- 
tions of temptation, Paul taught the way to avoid 
evil by describing the expulsive power of a new 
affection. “Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that 
which is good . . . Be not overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with good.” °* Love is the greatest of all 
the Christian commandments—to love God with all thy 
heart and thy neighbor as thyself. Love is the emanci- 
pator par excellence. Jesus begged man to forsake the 

® J. B. Pratt: The Psychology of Religious Belief, p. 276. 1902. 

° H. E. Fosdick: Twelve Tests of Character, p. 85. 1923. 

"G. A. Coe: The Psychology of Religion, p. 146. 1916. 

» John 10:10. 


® Matthew 11:28. 
* Romans 12:9, 21. 
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pursuit of worldly ends and to devote himself to the 
highest ideal of God-like perfection. ‘Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” *5 Free- 
dom and life in abundance are the promise of Christ to 
all who will follow Him and in that fullness of life will 
come new powers—‘‘He that believeth on me, the works 
that I do shall he do also . . . These things have I 


_ spoken unto you, that my joy might remain in you, 


and that your joy might be full.” °° 
Finally, the religious life increases the potentialities 
of the individual by producing a unification of en- 


a 


deavor. ‘Religion is not coérdinate with other inter- | 


ests, but is, rather, a movement of reénforcement, unifi- 
cation, and reévaluation of values as a whole, particu- 
larly in social terms.” Religious satisfaction brings a 
“pleasurable sense of elevation, freedom, even sublim- 
ity. It arises from the unification of mind through the 
suppression of inhibitions. Hesitations, cares, respon- 
sibilities vanish. One feels oneself bursting through 
limitations and becoming one with a great, not defi- 
nitely bounded, reality.” ®7 Religious faith lends poise 
by harmonizing the instincts and the desires to give the 
widest satisfaction. Jesus’ teachings were a plea for 
the organization of life about a single supreme end. 
“No man can serve two masters: for either he will hate 
the one, and love the other; or else he will hold to the 
one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon .. . And if a house be divided against itself, 
that house cannot stand . . . Take no thought, say- 
ing, What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, 


® John 8:32. 
°6 John 14:12; 15:11. 
™G. A. Coe: op. cit., pp. 41, 124, 
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Wherewithal shall we be clothed? . . . But seek ye 
first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness; and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” ®* Love 
works to this same end of unification. “The most 
potent aid to our forces and the most trustworthy 
guarantee of our harmony is altruistic sentiment, be- 
nevolence, love.” 9® The teachings of Christ have been 
found by psychoanalytic study to be sound psycho- 
logical doctrines. The individual who laments his 
shortcomings finds that in Christ his wounds are healed, 
he is made whole, and as a servant of God, he can climb 
new heights of attainment where the joys of compen- 
sation give him a blessed oblivion to his painful human 
frailty. Inferiority is left behind in the pursuit of the 
Christian ideals of loving service. 

Another compensatory outlet, intimately knit with 
religion, is that of mysticism. Boutroux gives a good 
picture of the essence of mysticism when he defines it 
as “seeing with the eyes shut—seeing with the eyes of 
the soul, while the bodily eyes are closed.” It is a life, 
a line of development, the culminating point of which is 
“ecstasy, a state in which, all communication with the 
outer world being broken, the soul feels herself in com- 
munication with an internal object which is the infinite 
being, God.” There are three stages in mystical de- 
velopment. It begins with Sehnsucht, a longing for 


'a vague ideal. The object of aspiration gradually 


evolves and mundane things lose their appeal. Then 
there is the struggle to transform oneself from within 
in conformity with this idea,—to love only God. There 


° Matthew 6:24, Mark 3:25, Matthew 6:31, 33. 
"C, Baudouin and A. Lestchinsky: The Inner Discipline, p. 221. 
1924, 
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are three stages in the release from the world: (1) pain 

of breaking ties, discouragement; (2) getting free, 

hopefulness; (3) free, ecstasy which comes with “the 

abrupt instantaneous change from a life which is tem- 

poral, changing, composite, imperfect, to a life which 

does not change, which is one, simple, eternal, perfect, 

and. divine.” 1°° 

What elements of the mystical experience would 

appeal to the man whose handicaps have wrapped him 

in discouragement? Mysticism offers a release from 

strain. The psychological prelude to mystical prac-\ 
tice is the time of disappointment, when a man proves | 
a failure in practical affairs and turns, consequently, to. 
solace in contemplation. The strain under which he, 
labors may be a sense of weakness or incompleteness. 
Release brings a feeling of freshness and reconciliation, 
a sense of a unified self, a consciousness of power. The 
chronic invalid takes an extraordinary interest in the 
life after death in order to distract his attention away 
from his afflictions in this life. “The tradition of a 
mystical self-realization is most attractive to persons 
who suffer from a sense of ‘divided self.? This term 
points to profound or recurrent strains like these: a 
struggle, that one cannot bring to a victorious conclu- 
sion, against sinful desires, with consequent deep sense 
of personal unworthiness and helplessness (inferiority) ; 
profound distaste for the usual pleasures of life, with 
inability to find a substitute for them; restlessness and 
a feeling of life’s emptiness that arise from lack of 


exercise of the sexual and social instincts, or from lack | 


of occupation adequate to one’s intellectual or execu- 


10, Boutroux: “The Psychology of Mysticism.” International 
Journal of Ethics 1907-1908, 18, 182-195. 
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‘tive powers; changeability of mood, with self-criticism 
for inconstancy; persistent doubts, with insistent but 
vain protest against uncertainty.” 1°! The dread of 
defeat and the pain of inadequacy lose their terror 
when the self is lost in direct communion with God. 
Leuba declares that in every conspicuous religious mys- 
tic there is a connection between sex love and religious 
ecstasy.1°? Lustful desires are particularly painful in 
a person who clings tenaciously to a high moral ideal, 
such as a very religious person sets up for himself. 
Mystical ecstasy holds the solution for a host of trouble- 
some problems, for it lifts one out of sordid entangle- 
ments and affords a happy outlet for the surges of 
pent-up feeling. 

- Introversion, as we have seen, is the natural outcome 
_for a man whose sorties in search of success have ended 
\in disaster. A failure in the world without, he creates 
realms of his own within, where he finds wonders that 
redound to his own glory. The mystic tends to press 
through the physical to the metaphysical, through the 
natural to the ideal, through the objective to the sub- 
jective side of things. Mundane things lose their charm 
as they fade before the dazzling light of his own crea- 
tion. He uncovers a universe of completeness tran- 
scending and supplementing our world of incomplete- 
ness. Henceforth the realms of phantasy become for 
him reality. Like the ascetic, the mystic obtains a 
measure of freedom, but at the price of discoloring life. 
In his overabstraction from practical affairs, he is car- 
ried by his enthusiasm to the extreme of other-worldli- 

4G. A. Coe: op. cit., pp. 280, 281. 
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ness. As the union with God becomes the goal of pri- 
mary importance, the things of the material world 
deteriorate in value. Weakness no longer calls for con- 
quest,—it becomes non-existent, forgotten, and swept 
aside for more important matters. Inferiority becomes 


trivial after one has experienced the ecstasies of mysti- | 


cal communion. Failing eyesight may find its compen-— 
_ sation in the visions of the mystic. Eyesight gives way 
to insight, as we note in the mystical tendencies of 


Fechner, who painted a vivid picture of life after death 
as his eyes began to fail him. The mystic can say, “I 


have seen things that no ordinary man is privileged to 


witness and being one of the initiated, I can assert that 
the material world is of no account.” What more thor- 
ough scheme of compensation could be wanted! 

The appeal of mysticism is its promise of direct 
acquaintance with God. It offers a short-cut to friend- 
ship with the Almighty at first hand. Mysticism is 
“that religious state which struggles by the shortest 
way towards the accomplishment of the end of religion, 
the union with the Divinity; or as an intensive cultiva- 
tion of oneself in order to experience this union.” 1° 
Negative self-feeling is worked off in a complete and 
rapturous submissiveness to God. The mystic yields 
himself to the will of God and in His will finds his peace. 
The craving for security is obvious in the way mystics 
insist upon the invulnerability of their experiences and 


claim, on that ground, the right to absolute assurance | 


in the truth of their revelations. Man. has a weakness. 


for believing in that which flatters him and no doubt 

the privilege of direct approach to God is an enviable 

honor. Mysticism has its benefits, for in merging one’s 
18 H{, Silberer: op. cit., pp. 254, 255. 
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personality with the Infinite, one gains the strength that 
belongs to the Eternal God. “In him we live, and move, 
and have our being.” 1° I am a part of God and He 

is all in all. We are both One, since all souls partake 
_ of this unity. Mysticism, therefore, offers the acme of 
attraction in the way of compensation for inferiority— 
a recognition of the spirituality of man and the eleva- 
tion of his soul to a union with God, in whose image we 
are made. We cannot measure the significance of the 
contribution that mystical practices have made to the 
world’s religious leadership. 

1 Acts 17:28, 


Part II 
ILLUSTRATIVE STUDIES 








CHAPTER VII 


THE COMPENSATORY DRIVE IN THE GROUP 


THE motivation scheme of inferiority-compensation 
may also be applied to social movements. Feelings of 
inferiority may be forgotten or overcome by one who 
joins a group. The smaller self is lost in the larger | 
one which evolves out of the identification of oneself) 
with an organization. Devotion to a great cause may | 
be an effective measure for transcending the irritating - 
limitations of weakness. It is only the part of discre-— 
tion for one who is frail in his own right to combine 
with others, so that the strength of a united front may 
set aside barriers that would be too heavy for the indi- 
vidual to handle alone. Identification with a group, in 
meaning an extension of the self, provides an effective 
compensation for the sense of inadequacy. In an insti- 
tution a person acquires over-individual dimensions and 
scope. Through identification, self-assertion and gre- | 
gariousness are reconciled. The gregarious tendency, | 
though it represses the narrower individuality, develops 
a sense of importance by substituting the broader indi- 
viduality of the group. The man who finds isolation 
disastrous is a ready candidate for membership in any 
group that can help him overcome his inferiority. The 
negroes, for example, are extremely fond of secret 
organizations. Banding together calls for a pooling of 


resources which can be directed at the accomplishment 
171 
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of compensatory programs. Bound together by the 
common end of compensation, any slur upon the stand- 
ing of the group only serves to unite the members more 
firmly, for upon the honor of the group they have 
staked their salvation. Through organization is se- 
cured a united effort at compensation and the loyalty 
of each member depends upon how much discontent his 
inferiority stirs within him and how adequate an eman- 
cipation from that disquiet the society affords him in 
the execution of its policies. 


Lazor 


As our first social movement, let us study the rise of 
Labor, including in that term any organizations and 
programs aimed at the amelioration of conditions 
among the working classes. Modern industrialism has 
provided numerous factors which favor the nurture of 
deep-seated inferiority feelings, such as the monoto- 
nous, dirty, simplified work, the servile place of labor, 
the insecure tenure of the job, the labor turnover, and 
widespread destitution. From the time of the Indus- 
trial Revolution the laboring classes have rebelled — 
against the evils that machinery introduced. The indi- 
vidual job is accorded little or no recognition in the 
large-scale production of the modern factory. The in- 
dividual is lost in the meshes of overorganization. Con- 
ventional opinion concedes nothing to the pretentious 
dignity of labor. The servile position of the working- 
man confines him to the ranks. Specialization has 
robbed him of the independence necessary for self- 
expression. It would almost seem that industry has 
conspired to impress upon the laborer the reality of 
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his inferiority and he has been a very impressionable 
subject. 

The capitalist has been the victor too long in the 
strife between Capitalism and Labor. The domination 
of society by one economic class results in the thwarting 
of the desires of the subordinate class. The motivation 
behind the Labor Movement is the conviction on the 
part of the laborers that they have been downtrodden 
as the helots of the capitalists. The workingman has 
been terrorized by the insecurity of his job. Williams 
tells of a carpenter who lived in the continued fear that 
the boss would lay him off—“And not once, I tell you, 
did I ever get home ten minutes before my regular time 
but my wife, she seen me comin’ down the street and ran 
out to the gate to meet me, asking me always with a 
catch in her throat, ‘Has it come? Tom, tell me quick! 
Has it come?’?” + Since the margin of his savings is 
so small, the insecurity of his job has inspired the work- 
ingman with a profound dread of the autocrat, his boss. 
Labor naturally rebels at the unfairness of its subordi- 
nation. The working classes demand some scope for 
their will to power and they have found means to solve 
the dilemma forced upon them by their inferior posi- 
tion. 

The workingman objects to the denial of opportu- 
nity for adequate self-expression. Machinery has 
cramped the instinct of workmanship. ‘For through 
our work, if anywhere in all the universe, we may hope 
to become a person meaningful and valuable—aye, in- 
dispensable—to others.” ? The laborer clamors for 
property because property ensures to him the liberties 


1 Whiting Williams: Mainsprings of Men, p. 81. 1925. 
*Tbid., p. 224. 
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of opportunity and security. It is not that he protests 
against being managed but rather against the repres- 
sive way in which he is managed. “He desires a larger 
share in the mental and spiritual: satisfactions of the 
property of his daily job, much more than he wants a 
larger share in the management of the enterprise which 
furnishes that job.” * He cries, not for responsibility, 


but for freedom. “Self-expression,” says Parker, “and, 


therefore, freedom of choice and movement, are pre- 
requisites to a satisfying human state.” + It is restraint 
and coercion that deprive him of those privileges he 
needs for the alleviation of his inferiority, against which 
he has leveled his protests. 

The fundamental craving of the laborer is not for 
wages but for social recognition. Social standing 
among the laboring classes is fixed by the nature, rather 
than the earning power, of the job. There is a system 
of social strata among the workmen themselves, a fact 
which shows how important the job is in determining 
the relative social status. They realize, too, that their 
standing as citizens depends upon their standing as 
workers. The war has aggravated the seriousness of 
the problem, for as soldiers the men enjoyed the promi- 
nence and hero worship accorded those who entered the 
service. During the war soldiers of any social level 
were given entrée into fashionable homes. The armis- 
tice meant a come-down for many soldiers. In one case 
a man of the working class won the hand of a society 
girl whose fancy was caught by the appeal of the mili- 


*Tbhid., p. 127. 

‘Carleton Parker: The Casual Laborer and other Essays, p. 30. 
1920. 

°G. S. Counts: “The Social Status of Occupations.” The School 
Review, January, 1926. 
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tary uniform. 'They were to be married upon his re- 
turn from the front. When the prospective groom 
returned to civil life, however, she realized the gap in 
social status that separated them and she broke off the 
affair. The case is typical of the experience through 
which many soldiers passed—a temporary elevation in 
social standing during the war that makes the return 


_ to the ranks of labor all the more distasteful. The un- — 


happiness that follows a loss of rank indicates how 
gratifying is the enjoyment of influential position. 
Place noted that, after the Industrial Revolution had 
elevated the English working classes to a position of 
power, there were no more riots when the people assem- 
bled, for “the people have an object, the pursuit of 
which gives them importance in their own eyes, and you 
may be sure that a cause which can operate so power- 
fully as to produce such a change is capable of pro- 
ducing almost anything.” © 

The worker wants to be noticed as an important cog 
in the machinery of society. As an inventor remarked 
to a manufacturer: “You'll never be able to get the 
best man to run your new ditch-digger. As you have 
now designed it, the chap in charge can’t be seen either 
by his pals or by the passers-by on the street. So 
these will never give him or his job the recognition he 
knows the boss of such a machine is entitled to.” 7 The 
worker does not merely want to be noticed—he wants to 
be appreciated for rendering an important service in a 
worthy manner. As James said in a letter to Radcliffe 
students, thanking them for flowers with which they had 
remembered him, “The deepest principle of human na- 


*Graham Wallas: The Life of Francis Place, p. 145. 1919. 
™W. Williams: op. cit., p. 50. 
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ture is the craving to be appreciated.” To fall short 
of being esteemed is to suffer the painfulness of failure. 
Industrial discontent is a sign of thwarted tenden- 
cies that are fundamental in human relations. In the 
few ways the workingman has been allowed self-ex- 
pression he has been so limited in his scope that his 
craftsmanship is confined to the background where 
recognition and approval do not penetrate. He works 
without his due reward. On the surface it would appear 
that the working classes merely want more money and 
that their clamor can be silenced by a raise in pay. The 
cry for money, however, is only an indicator of a sore 
spot underneath, such as irregular work and unhappy 
obscurity. The financial outcry is a convenient outlet 
for the angry protests against a system that thwarts 
fundamental human desires. The balked laborer either 
weakens or, in the ambitious, aggressive type of person, 
“indulges in a true-type inferiority-compensation, and 
in order to dignify himself, to eliminate for himself his 
inferiority in his own eyes, he strikes or brings on a 
strike, he commits violence or he stays on the job and 
injures machinery, or mutilates the materials; he is fit 
food for dynamite conspiracies.” ® 
The unrest of the laboring class is evidence of in- 
feriority feeling. What means are sought for com- 
pensation? ‘There are several outstanding compensa- 
tory steps to which we may refer briefly. Crime, in 
some instances, is perpetrated as a short cut to the lime- 
light. If appreciation is withheld when a man is on an 
honest job, he may seek distinction in unwholesome 
ways. The selection of a criminal career as the road to 
publicity is really a perverted form of compensation, 
°C. Parker: op. cit., p. 49. 
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that is, an anti-social search for recognition. The 
“Lone Wolf,” for example, was indignant because the 
press did not give more space to his nefarious escapades. 

A more sane solution of the problems on the part of 
labor is its entrance into politics, into successful co- 
operative ventures in retailing and merchandise, and 
into finance, where the labor savings banks have con- 
_ verted the workingmen into capitalists and given them 
a larger voice and responsibility in the management of 
business enterprises.® 

Another weapon with which labor coerces the public | 
into recognition of its importance is the union. The 
workers unite to defend their rights and to obtain 
security for their jobs (Sicherungstendenz). Through 
solidarity they can gain the upper hand. To attain. 
their liberty and social position they look to the union — 
organizer who protects them from losing their jobs. | 
The union not only adds to the security of work but it’ 
also provides a very effective weapon of coercion, the 
strike. ‘The most notable inferiority-compensation in 
industrial life is the strike.” 4° Society has a tradi- 
tional disregard of the social significance of productive 
toil. The public ignores the worker till he takes drastic 
measures to get attention. The railroad service is taken 
for granted and, unless a strike is called, that service 
will continue to be accepted as the natural order of 
things. The laborer derives tremendous satisfaction in 
realizing that he possesses in the union strike a means 
of forcing the public to attribute to his job the im- 
portance that it really deserves. He wants to impress 


°T. N. Carver: The Present Economic Revolution in the United 
States. 1925. 
C, Parker: op. cit., p. 51. 
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upon society that the social order is dependent upon 
him and that affairs cannot proceed unless he plays his 
part. The appreciation accorded him by the general 
public is the antidote for his sense of inferiority. 

The worker wants more money and more leisure, not 
as ends in themselves, but as means of improving his 
living standards so that he can win the recognition that 
he believes is his right. “Even if the central stimulus 
of this movement [Labor] could be identified as hunger 
(which is doubtful), the conscious end of the struggle is 
home life, leisure, culture, the education of children, 
free participation in the determination of one’s des- 
tiny.” 11 No amount of leisure will give the laborer 
contentment unless the feeling of inferiority is removed 
by an adequate compensation. Under the hurry-up 
tempo of a bare existence he cannot feel anything but 
suppressed. He longs to emancipate himself from his 
inferior réle as the pawn of the capitalist. Money— 
higher wages—permits him to own property by which 
he can enjoy the social prestige that does not accrue to 
his job. While his work has failed to win appreciation, 
perhaps a limousine will turn the trick. The worker 
loves honor and position more than money. The owner- 
ship of property provides an outlet for self-display to 
compensate for the obscurity which attaches to his place 
in the factory. His interest in money diminishes as 
soon as it no longer is a token and counter of public 
status and esteem. In the solution of labor problems 
we must remember that “the prime influence on all of 
us to-day is our wish to enjoy the feeling of our worth 
as persons among persons. This feeling can hardly 
exist without a corresponding recognition and respect 

“4G, A. Coe: Psychology of Religion, p. 37. 
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on the part of others.” 12 One of the most important 
panaceas for the ills of modern labor lies in the cultiva- 
tion on the part of society of a different attitude toward 
the working classes, when the dignity of toil will be 
respected, and with that new attitude the compensation 
of the worker will have been achieved. 


RapDICcCALISM 


A second class of social phenomena that falls under 
the description of compensation is included in the move- 
ments of Radicalism. The usual connotation of Radi- 
calism is destructiveness, such as we have in anarchism 
and sabotage. It is possible, however, that destruction 
may be employed as a preliminary to building. At any 
rate, Radicalism need not imply iconoclasm, and in our 
context it will be used to denote any radical change in 
society that is advocated by a group of individuals who 
do not find the existing order to their liking. The 
radical is too impatient to accept the normal agencies 
of gradual evolution. The change must be effected and 
no time must be lost in the process. The motivation of 
Radicalism lies, therefore, in a “desire and advocacy of 
thoroughgoing innovative change of the social environ- 
ment which impinges upon and conditions the life of 
the individual in an annoying way.” !% 

A man is a radical because he is discontented. He 
cannot adapt himself to the existing environment. The 
lists of the radical take in the “have-nots,” who declare 
that social injustice is being done because, though all 
men are equal, all men do not share equally in the 


2W. Williams: op. cit., p. 147. 
3A. B. Wolfe: “The Motivation of Radicalism.” Psychological 
Review 1921, 28, 280-300. 
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world’s riches. Radicalism indicates the insurgent feels 
something is wrong and the condition calls for a remedy. 
We find, therefore, among the ranks of the radicals 
those who are seriously maladapted to society as it is— 
the idealists and dreamers, whose desires outrun their 
satisfactions, and men of ability who are looking for 
a field in which to employ their gifts to good advantage. 
“Nearly all intellectuals [revolutionary] are ‘artists,’ 
in the sense that they are individuals in whom the crav- 
ing for self-expression is too great to be satisfied by 
conventional ideals.” 14 It is not strange, therefore, 
that we find many gifted individuals who are radicals.*® 
These persons have seen that they could wield more in- 
fluence in the advocacy of innovative programs than 
they can in defending the old order of things. The up- 
stream battle against opposition and the demand for 
independence in the face of majority influence gives a 
man a chance to realize his abilities to the fullest 
measure, and to express the individuality which society 
is reluctant to accede to him. The radical fights because 
the suppression of his tendencies involves an injury to 
his self-esteem. In his resistance against admitting his 
own faults, he will run to extremes in his compensatory 
reactions. ‘Most of the radical systems of reform do 
not express the constructive forces in the personality, 
but try to supply some form of compensation for people 
who have never definitely experienced the stabilizing 
sense of achievement.” 1° The jobless man is a radical, 
*J. 8. Schapiro: “The Revolutionary Intellectual.” Atlantic 
Monthly 1920, 125, 320-330. 
*H. T. Moore: “Innate Factors in Radicalism and Conservatism.” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 1925, 20, 234-245. 


** Stewart Paton: “The Psychology of the Radical.” Yale Review 
1921, II, N. S., 96, 
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since he is compelled to save his opinion of himself by 
opposing an economic system which threatens it so 
dangerously. 

Radicalism is a compensatory vent for the outraged 
feelings of the self-regarding sentiment. “Programs of 
social reform win support largely because they offer an 
outlet to suppressed tendencies and emotions, and not 


. because of reasoned conviction in the validity or practi- 


cability of their aims or promises.” 17 An excess of 
negative self-feeling begs for retaliation. Violent re- 
venge may take the form of anarchism in which anger 
is directed at the removal of anything that gets in the 


way of self-assertion. The essential characteristic of 


the radical is his readiness to project his own short- | 


comings upon the social system—in short, to substitute — 


class for personal problems. In his failure he is in- 
clined to blame everybody except himself, since to cen- 
sure himself would be to aggravate his sense of inferi- 
ority. His solution of the difficulty is to change the 
environment and not himself. From his acquaintance 
with his own limitations he discerns that the alteration 
of society is the easier way out. The propertyless intel- 
lectual proposes a society over which the intellectual, 
and not the propertied class, will have control. Al- 
though the root of the agitation is personal discomfort, 
a variety of motives are substituted by the processes of 
rationalization for the actual need of reform. ‘“Radi- 
cals and social reformers are largely actuated by mo- 
tives other than those with which they credit themselves 
in the midst of their activity.” Rice studied several 
cases of radical agitation. “In each there was the zest 


17§, A. Rice: “Motives in Radicalism and Social Reform.” <Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology 1923, 28, 584, 
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of righteous conflict and the self-laudation that accom- 
panied it; there was a satisfaction of impulses toward 
leadership, together with an emotional devotion to a 
cause; there was an unrestrained. opportunity to take 
oneself seriously and a thrilling consciousness of cut- 
ting a figure in affairs; finally, when the fight was over, 
when it had been sucked dry of the emotional satisfac- 
tions it contained, there was an amazing indifference to 
the specific outcome.” 18 Through projection the indi- 
vidual depersonalizes his problem and thereby imper- 
sonalizes his motives. The actual motivation, however, 


_ is the most personal one of inferiority-compensation, for 


behind all the agitation lies the wounded self-esteem, 
irritated by the thrusts of a hostile society, which the 
individual cannot parry through the conservative agen- 


cies already at his disposal. The ecstasy of initial suc- 


cess may encourage more drastic steps to self-asser- 
tion and there results overcompensation,—extreme 
radicalism. _ 

Communism. And now we come to some of the radi- 
cal movements. First, let us analyze the Communistic 
branch of Socialism in the light of the theory of com- 
pensation. Who are the exponents of Communism? 
They are the “have-nots” who are anxious to share with 
those who have. The war has aggravated the discom- 
fort of the lower classes by giving them a taste of equal- 
ity. In the army there was a disregard of individual 
distinctions. Since courage and fearlessness are essen- 
tial qualifications in a fighter, the drunkard and the 
thief may surpass the sober, educated citizen in the 
matter of qualification. With the leveling tendency of 
the modern military organization, the sinner is as valu- 

*Thid., pp. 578, 579. 
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able as the saint. The illiterate boor is protected from 
disease with as much care as the most cultured man in 
the ranks. Property amounts to nothing while men 
throw in their lot together in the army. Uniformity, in 
clothing, equipment, and food, lays the foundations of 
a “Trench Communism.” The experience of being as 
valuable as the next man has left its mark, after the 
war, and the unpropertied man is anxious to head off 


- reversion to an old system which discriminated against 


him. Having sampled the satisfactions of equality, his 
subordination to the upper classes becomes more intol- 
erable than ever and the feeling of inferiority becomes 
so acute as to demand compensation. 

The compensatory program of the communist aims 
to remedy his social and political inequality by apply- 
ing reform to the root of the whole system of discrimi- 
nation, the inequalities of property holdings. The 
Marxian socialist wants to annul private ownership of 
capital and land, on the ground that all values are the 
creation and just due of labor. The abolition of pri- 
vate property is no privation for the man whose posses- 
sions approach nothing. Private profit is to be forbid- 
den and every sort of enterprise is to be managed by 
the unskilled, job-propertyless masses at the bottom of 
industry, who compose the proletariat. There is to be 
common ownership of the agencies of production and 
an approach to an equal distribution of the products of 
industry. The program is a thorough compensation, 
since it demotes the dominating classes, and elevates the 
inferior classes to a rank of importance. The insignifi- 
cant toilers of Russia, mad with the grandiose possibili- 
ties of their rise to power, even go so far as to predict 
that their experiments are laying the basis for the in- 
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ternational establishment of communistic governments. 
The proletarian is not only to become a significant mem- 
ber of his own community and nation, but his influence 
is to extend to the ends of the globe. This utopia of 
the proletariat is an extreme overcompensation, as it 
naturally would be, for extreme misery. Communism 
is a radical movement because those who suffer from 
subordination have been convinced by their suffering 
that radical compensation is the only effective way to 
power. 

Bolshevism. Bolshevism is another radical movement 
which is actuated by the desire to remove the conditions 
that define inferiority. Unrest abounds among the op- 
pressed classes of society, among whom we find, for 
example, the floating laborer, who is desperate under 
the sense of injustice that he feels in being excluded 
from the privileges of citizenship.1® The discontented 
laborer is ready material for the agitator who, in his 
eagerness for the limelight of leadership, seizes the op- 
_ portunity of oppression to gain prominence for himself. 
The agitators most often are not the ones who are most 
oppressed as far as injustice is concerned, but are 
rather the persons who are unhappy because their ambi- 
tious hopes for advancement have not been realized. 
The consideration of the agitator, however, does not 
exhaust the analysis. “The theory guiding the numer- 
ous official ‘investigations’ of Bolshevism, that it is the 
product of the guile or fanaticism of ‘agitators,’ is at 
once very pathetic and very dangerous. The cause of 
Bolshevism lies, not in the guile or fanaticism of agita- 


* He is disqualified under the residence requirements for suffrage. 
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tors, but in the harsh experience of multitudes of people 
whose spokesmen the agitators become.” ?° 

The bolshevist is prepared for a step to industrial 
democracy which he sets as his ultimate goal, although 
the preliminary aim is a despotism of the minority, 
euphemisticallly called the Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat. With the attainment of political democracy, 
industrial autocracy is doomed. What the bolshevist 
actually is working for is not the abolition of industrial 
autocracy but the substitution of an autocracy in which 
he himself shares the supremacy. It is no compromise 
compensation, with equality as its goal. The end is a 
reversal of fortune in which the last shall be first and 
the first shall be last. The bolshevist is dangerous 
because he has everything to gain, nothing to lose. One 
leader, Razin, preached violence and destruction to the 
masses as their method of attack: “You are hungry, 
but there is food: seize the food and possess it. You 
are in rags, but there is fine raiment in abundance: seize 
the raiment of the rich and wear it. You live in hovels 
like swine, but there are mansions and palaces: enter 
them and make them your homes. Drive away the idle 
rich who live upon you like leeches. . . . Take all they 
have, use what you can, and destroy the rest.” 24. The 
bolshevists are so desperate with a sense of inferiority 
that they will resort to the utmost violence in order to 
effect full compensation. 

Revolution. Revolutionary movements are compen- 
satory in their aims. Revolution has had an important 
place in history—the European Revolutions of 1820- 
30, the Protestant Reformation, the Industrial Revolu- 


» John Spargo: The Psychology of Bolshevism, p. 141. 1919. 
™Tbid., p. 110. 
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tion, the Revolution of 1688, the French Revolution, 
and the American War of Independence are outstand- 
ing examples. What is the common motive behind revo- 
lutions? The conservative elements who make up the 
stabilizing section of society are satisfied with the exist- 
ing order of which they are the beneficiaries. For them, 
what hath been evermore shall be. There are other 
elements in society at whose expense the conservatives 
profit. The prevailing order continues until those who 
feel their inferiority are sufficiently incensed by the in- 
justice under which they suffer, that they are willing to 
risk everything to change society in such a way as to 
improve their own conditions. A government that rules 
by intimidation can last only as long as the fear of those 
in subjection is not superseded by anger. The day of 
reckoning comes when the upper classes are challenged 
and driven from their superior position. Social and 
political inferiority are lost in the usurpation of power. 

Samuel Adams presents an interesting picture of the 
etiology of revolutionary tendencies, showing the im- 
portance of the subjective element in agitation and 
political upheavals. Adams was rebellious under the 
narrow religious and political dogmatism of his day 
and when he chose the subject for his thesis at Har- 
vard, he selected the topic, “Whether it be lawful to 
resist the Supreme Magistrate, if the Commonwealth 
cannot otherwise be preserved.” Adams started the 
study of law and dropped it. He tried business for a 
few months and then severed his relations with the firm, 
or was dismissed. His father lent him one thousand 
pounds to start in on a venture of his own and he lost 
it all. As tax collector of Boston he performed his 
duties “with little honor to himself and less profit to the 
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town.” He could not handle money. Adams owed the 
provincial treasurer eight thousand pounds. He was so 
poor when he was sent to the First Continental Con- 
gress that he had to depend upon the generosity of his 
friends for his clothes. At the age of forty-two he was 
a failure in business and public office. There was 
engendered a feeling of inferiority as a result of the 
rebuffs to his self-assertion and he was determined to 
overcome all obstacles in the way of his ambition to 
make a name for himself. His reaction to failure was 
to extend himself to more persistent effort. After 1'764 
came his compensation, when he took part in the con- 
troversy between the Colonies and Great Britain. Al- 
though the excitement of the people was abated by 
British conciliation, Adams fanned the hatred toward 
the British by exaggerating the complaints of the colo- 
nists. As a crusader he was set on preventing recon- 
ciliation, for adjustment of the difficulties would wreck 
his career with another failure. He therefore used ener- 
getic propaganda and radical measures to provoke the 
Boston Tea Party and the subsequent crisis. Adams 
was a neurotic, fighting imaginary oppression which he 
invented to fulfill his destiny as “Father of the Revolu- 
tion.” Harlow concludes his study with the observa- 
tion, “If he (the neurotic) is able to convince enough — 
of his contemporaries that his world is the real one, he 

is hailed as a hero; if he fails so to convince them, he is | 
treated as a harmless visionary, a mere radical dreamer. | 
In temperament, in psychological make-up, and in po-— 
tentiality, there is no great difference between the suc- 

cessful revolutionist and the harmless visionary. They 

both need attention. Which one a given individual may 

become depends in part upon his own complexes. If 
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these complexes happen to harmonize, as it were, with 
the environment, then the dreamer is likely to become 
the revolutionist. Before 1760 Samuel Adams was an 
unknown, backstairs politician; after a decade of dis- 
pute he was able, through active propaganda, to create 
the kind of an environment he needed. Then he flour- 
ished. After 1776 the environment was no longer of 
his own making, and he ceased to thrive.” ? 

Reform. Although there are many men who have 
been actuated by their love of humanity to declare war 
against anti-social forces and institutions, there is a 
type of reformer who is interested chiefly in the art of 
compensation and it is to this type we refer in drawing 
our picture of the reformer. Reformism is a reaction 
to life, determined by the psychological condition of the 
reformer, and is not primarily determined by any pe- 
culiar social order or condition.?* A sense of inferiority 
makes the reformer a specialist in meddling. By 
focusing his attack upon others he succeeds in distract- 
ing attention away from his own faults. Loath to ad- 
mit to himself his own failings, he projects the blame 
upon the inadequacies of the social order, which are 
responsible for his failures. As the champion of the 
oppressed, he paves the road to attack the upper classes 
of society with personal impunity. He acts not out of 
personal rancor but out of a righteous purpose—at 
least, that is his own story. Under the cover of right- 
_eousness, he indulges in irrational intolerance and bel- 
ligerency. It affords him great satisfaction to pick on 
the flaws in others with derogatory criticism, for inci- 

2R. V. Harlow: “A Psychological Study of Samuel Adams.” 
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dentally it relieves his own sense of inferiority. This 
delineation of the reformer, it must be remembered, is 
not intended as a true picture of all reformers, but only 
of a certain type with whom we are all acquainted. 
Reformism serves as an assurance measure. The | 
reformer censures in others what he fears in himself. © 
What is taboo is that which is desired. If a law can be 
passed against the sin of which he is afraid, he has an 
added bulwark of defense against temptation. The 
vice crusader is motivated by a fear of woman. Re- 
form means, for him, protection. The impotent man 
preaches abstinence as a cloak for his defect or joins 
in a purity movement in which the attractiveness of 
woman is denied. ‘The man of tender conscience is 
eager to prevent others from enjoying the delights of 
which his own code deprives him. He is not so much_ 
against sin as against the pleasure of sin. His activi- 
ties, anti-this and anti-that, stamp him as the typical 
joy-killer. Many of the Puritans—not all of them by 
any means—were earnest exponents of reformism. The 
passengers of the Mayflower were chiefly from the lower 
middle class,—artisans, small shopkeepers, small land- 
owners, and petty townspeople. Since they could not 
afford the luxuries of the upper class, they condemned 
them as dangerously sinful. Belonging, as they did, to 
the lower social classes, they elected to flee to America 
where they could be more important members of the 
community. There they protested against prelatical 
authority. They banned many innocent forms of 
pleasure, believing that their asceticism was proof of 
moral superiority. The settlers about Massachusetts 
Bay, many of them persons of property and education, 
were more intolerant than were the pioneers at Ply- 
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mouth. They had suffered disabilities in England, but 
they regarded themselves as sifted seed-corn for the 
planting of anew commonwealth. The undue severities 
of their social code were negative aspects of great quali- 
ties. Despite an excess of reformism, Puritanism, by 
its moral earnestness, made invaluable contributions to 
the modern world. 

In our account of social movements that follow the 
scheme of inferiority-compensation, two problems will 
be analyzed in more detail,—those of Feminism and 
_ the Jews. 


FEMINISM 


Feminism will be studied first. The question of sex 
differences has been investigated by several psycholo- 
gists, though the results of the research are inconclu- 
sive, being prejudiced, as they usually are, by the set 
of the investigator who hopes to prove his or her sex 
the superior.?4 Certain differences, however, are un- 
deniable. On the physical side, the female is distinct 
from the male. Her bodily structure has fitted woman 
for childbearing and nursing, so that her function was 
destined by nature to be that of the home-maker. 
Woman has entered industry under the handicap of 
functional periodicity which menstruation imposes upon 
her. Says Jacobi, “In our existing social conditions 
forty-six per cent of women suffer more or less at men- 
struation.” 2° She is, therefore, placed at a disadvan- 
tage in competition with male workers. The réle of 
the female in copulation is that of submission to the 


* Havelock Ellis: Man and Woman. Fourth edition, 1911. 
*M. P. Jacobi: Question of Rest for Women During Menstrua- 
tion, p. 232. 1886. 
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male who is the aggressor. She wants to be wooed and 
she finds her joy in yielding. Traditionally, the strong 
man protects the weak woman who has intrusted her- 
self to his care. The normal maiden likes to be over-_ 
powered and to be possessed by the man she loves. | 
‘Wives’ subjection to their husbands is due to the men’s 
instinctive desire to exert power and to the natural in- 
feriority in women in such qualities of mind and body 
as are essential for personal independence.” 2 The 
female is predisposed by her function of childbearing 
to depend upon the male for support and protection 
and in general she has been content with that submis- 
sive role. There are women, though, whose self-asser- 
tive impulses urge them to remain childless in order to 
avoid the trial of submission. 

The sex differences in regard to intellectual capacity 
are more questionable than the physical distinctions. 
The element of lack of opportunity carries weight in 
the defense of woman’s backwardness. The maternal | 
functions use up so much of her strength that intel- | 
lectual brilliance over a sustained period is well-nigh | ) 
impossible. Man has used his supremacy to ward off* 
the danger of being eclipsed, by fostering the tradition 
that the cultivation of the mind on the part of woman 
is not the thing to do. The female, quite justifiably, 
has risen up in rebellion against this unfair discrimina- 
tion in custom. The admission of her moral superiority 
will no longer be accepted as a peace offering for slight- 
ing her intellectual capacity. Woman has been rated 
as the inferior sex on the intellectual side because she 
has been denied opportunity for development and 


*H. A. Westermarck: The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, I, p. 657. 
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because man has been the one who was performing 
the rating. Until recent times, woman has been too 
lethargic to deny the masculine charge and has even 
gone so far as to suspect the male’ of being correct in 
his characterization of her intellect. 

Inferiority feeling has been nourished in woman by 
the,bondage which the social system has imposed upon 
her through the agency of male domination. The femi- 
nine sex has been compelled to adhere to man-made 
canons. The mother whose children are married and 
gone wants something more than bridge and the movies 
through which to express herself, without feeling that 
she is violating the accepted standards of respectability. 
The position of woman in the Orient has been one of 
disgraceful subjection, and though less obvious, since 
more subtle, the male tyranny has been unduly auto- 
cratic in western countries. The position of the wife 
has been that of a helpless child. Now that she has dis- 
covered the fallacy of her dependency, she is commit- 
ting the crime of ceasing to be helpless and defenseless. 
When women were first admitted to colleges, the warn- 
ing was ventured that “women would collapse all over 
the campuses from the mental strain, especially during 
periods, and that they would emerge from the univer- 
sities sterile.” Prejudice has cooked up superstitions 
galore to preserve the subjection of woman. The mas- 
culine policy has made the mistake of being so dis- 
respectful to the female as to arouse her ire and the 
consequences point to a fall of the male dominion. 
Men have painted the purity of womanhood with enthu- 
siastic tribute and have protested against the sophisti- 
cation that would spoil its sweetness, while they them- 
selves have basked in the freedom of the double stand- 
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ard. Womankind have been duped and they know it, 
and refusing to admit their inferiority any longer, they 
are bent upon radical compensation. 

Several factors have contributed to the emancipa- 
tion of woman, which has been partially accomplished 
through compensatory measures aimed at justifying her 
claims to a position of larger importance. The suffra- 
gettes have secured for women the right to vote, al- 
though they exaggerated viciously how vital this privi- 
lege would be to the average housewife. Educational 
opportunities have been extended to women who have 
discovered that they possess more intellectual ability 
than they thought, deluded as they have been hitherto 
by man’s discouraging estimate. With her intellectual 
awakening woman began to see that her value as a 
thinking individual had been practically nihil, and she 
began to wonder what she was getting out of it all. 
The war gave women a chance to prove themselves in 
industry and the radical feminists point with pride to 
the fact that their record was adequate testimony to 
their equality with man. Since she has discovered her 
industrial value, woman has been loath to retreat into 
the recesses of the home. In return for her important 
services, she is more vociferous than ever in behalf of 
her rights. 'The conquest of the English Channel by 
Gertrude Ederle marks a new era in the emancipation 
of woman. A noted swimming instructor comments on 
Miss Ederle’s feat: “A woman could not possibly have 
accomplished this same feat thirty years ago, for cor- 
sets and other ridiculously unnecessary clothing ham- 
pered her physical condition and deprived her of the 
muscular effort so necessary in the development of a 
good swimmer. Physical education has brought about 
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an evolution of common sense that has wrought a com- 
plete turnover, not only in woman’s physical condition 
but in her whole mental attitude.” That a feminist vic- 
tory was won when “Trudy” swam the Channel is pro- 
claimed by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, leader of the 
woman suffrage forces in America: “We are very proud 
of Miss Ederle. . . . It required an enormous amount 
of pluck and strength of character, as well as physical 
endurance, and she is deserving of great credit. It is 
a far cry from swimming the Channel to the days to 
which my memory goes back, when it was thought that 
women could not throw a ball or even walk very far 
down the street without feeling faint. 

“Yet, I remember, too, one of the first speeches I ever 
heard made by a woman on a public platform was at a 
suffrage meeting in Boston, forty years ago, and the 
speaker said then that women’s freedom would go hand 
in hand with her bodily strength. The first necessity 
in the battle for equal rights, she said, was equal health, 
and she implored the women to set up a standard of 
health. I think that has been accomplished. To-day 
the American woman is a far better physical specimen 
than she was two generations ago, and she is ashamed 
to be ill.” 

In her compensatory self-confidence woman disclaims 
her inferiority by protesting against the conditions that 
have contributed to her subjection. Relying on her 
knowledge of birth control, she objects to the defense- 
less motherhood that in the past has constituted a veri- 
table slavery.27 She is no longer obliged by ignorance 
to bear children. Again, she refuses to be tied to the 
home. The meek bride no longer says “love, cherish, 

77M. Sanger: Woman and the New Race. 1920. 
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and obey,” but only “love and cherish.” Her economic 
dependence upon her husband has been a torture to 
her self-respect. The wife who has to ask for money to 
spend feels as degraded as the porter who extends his 
open palm for a tip. Somehow, husbands have been 
obsessed with the idea that their wives ought to be 
thankful for every dollar turned over to them. The 
_ married woman has been penalized by economic slavery 
for the privilege of a home. It is this economic de- 
pendency that is one of the deepest roots of her infe- 
riority feeling. She wants to get out and earn her own 
money so that she can indulge a few of her whims with- 
out the pangs of conscience that sap the expenditure 
of all its joy. The feminist does not work in a factory 
because she prefers that kind of labor. It is the eco- 
nomic independence that appeals to her. Freedom for 
her means primarily economic freedom. Nowadays, 
young women of all classes are money earners before 
marriage and they refuse to accept the economic bond- 
age that hitherto has been the price of a wedded exist- 
ence. Woman enters also a vigorous protest against 
the suppression of her individuality. She is endowed 
with more of the maternal instinct than is good for her 
as an individual, and the more aggressive of the femi- 
nists look upon submission to the maternal impulses as a 
sign of weakness. The prime function of woman is to 
perpetuate the race. The feminists chafe under this 
duty because it restricts the scope of their individual- 
istic tendencies in favor of the race. A man is a man; 
a woman, a mother. While she has been exalted as a 
mother, she has been abased as an individual, and she 
suffers from the suppression of her ego. Consequently, 
she feels keenly the need for compensation and the 
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more self-assertive she becomes, the more aggressive is 
she in claiming her rights. 

As man sees the superiority of his sex threatened, 
and as he realizes the insecurity of his dominating posi- 
tion, he resists forcefully the emancipation of woman. 
It is because they have to work against this resistance 
that the feminists have been so loud in their agitation. 
The truth is that man is afraid of the woman he has 
offended by his disrespect. As Euripides said, ‘The 
_ most invincible of all things is a woman.” 28 A man is 
afraid of a bright woman because he knows that she 
will not be so respectful as to regard him any more as 
a fount of miraculous wisdom. Man is vain and he 
' wants his wife to cater to his vanity. The male has 
projected his inferiorities upon woman.?® Men have 
shaped the ideals to which a woman must conform if 
she wants to attract an eligible husband. Men want 
graceful women, feminine in their charms. The femi- 
nists object to the masculine pretentious prerogative of 
dictating what women shall do and how they must look. 
Womanhood is satirically defined as the “summary of 
all the peculiarities and idiosyncrasies, the advantages 
and the faults, that make woman desirable to man.” 3° 
Men have created helpless women in order that their 
strength might be exaggerated by contrast. The 
female refuses to assimilate the peculiarities projected 
upon her by the ambitious male. Since men have been 
too shrewd to allow the injured woman to go unpaci- 
fied, they have helped women elaborate compensatory 
fictions of the glories of being a housewife and a good 


Quoted by B. M. Hinkle: The Recreating of the Individual, p. 300. 
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housekeeper, and of the sanctity of being a mother. 
“The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world”—a 
pretty theory that was a reality in words only. Mother- 
hood has been glorified as a concession. ‘This notion 
of necessary sacrifice on the part of the woman and the 
bare fact of motherhood itself have grown into a sort 
of fetish. The experiences of motherhood are exalted 
to the point where they are assumed to be a sufficient 
compensation for any and all sacrifices.” °1 The fic- 
tion, however, has failed to appease woman and she is 
fighting her way to more satisfying compensations. 
Unhappy in her inferior réle, woman is beset with 
longings to assert herself. She wants something, 
though she is not clear as to just what she wants. As 
one observer expressed it, “The modern man wants a 
clinging vine who can fire the furnace while the modern 
woman wants an iron-willed husband whom she can 
dominate.” She, at least, knows she wants a change 
which will vindicate her denial of inferiority. Wild 
theories have been propounded, in the heat of compen- 
sation, to prove that the female is the primary sex. In 
her eagerness to turn the tables on men, she stretches 
the justification of her claim to priority. One hypothe- 
sis, which is clearly private prejudice dressed in tech- 
nical terminology, maintains that woman is primary 
because she is closer to the plant. Ward’s Gynecocen- 
tric Theory of Life was hailed with enthusiasm by the 
feminists as the basis for disclaiming their inferiority. 
Juggling unfounded statements to prove the primacy 
of woman, the Gynexcocentric notion avers that male 
supremacy is due to characters selectively created by 


"J. Taft: “The Woman Movement and the Larger Social Situation.” 
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the female who chose the male whose kind she desired 
to propagate. All our higher life evolved from and 
revolved about the female. The male is superior, true 
enough, but the female made him so. The male, there- 
fore, is a mere afterthought of nature. Gilman adds: 
“Biological facts point to the very gradual introduc- 
tion and development of the male organism solely as a 
reproductive necessity.” *? The feminine imagination 
can spin elaborate theories to prove the injustice of her 
subjection to man. The extreme claim of primacy is 
clearly a case of overcompensation. 

In the perversity of her masculine protest, the female 
has adopted a radical move—though forced to acknowl- 
edge the superior position of the male, she has set her- 
self the task of playing the manly rdéle so as to “out- 
man” man himself. Lamenting this policy, Pruette 
remarks: “In a universe offering room for variation it 
may be unfortunate that women have taken men for 
their models. When women have proved to themselves 
that they are the equal of men, there will be no problem 
in proving it to men.” ®% Woman rises in arms to sup- 
press the noblest parts of her nature. Not content to 
shine where she can shine best, she is determined to 
outdo man in masculine pursuits. Feminists will even 
go so far as to praise the Flemish mare type of peasant 
laborer who is a wrinkled hag before her day, lauding 
in their enthusiasm “the splay-footed, flat-breasted, 
broad-faced, short-necked” type.?4 Unaware that the 
mannish woman is a credit neither to her true sex nor 


* Quoted by A. Barnett: op. cit., p. 74. 
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to the one she simulates, the female dons the masculine 
dress, and takes up smoking with a vim, in order to con- 
vince men that what they can do, she can do also. In- 
toxicated with the success of her assertiveness, she 
demands equal pay for equal work. She must leave the 
home and enter business where she can outdo man in 
his own lines. The very noise of her masculine protest 
is evidence of her inferiority feelings. In all her man- 
nish pretensions, she reveals her inconsistency—for if 
she is the equal to man, why should she not be content 
with being feminine, instead of attempting to convince 
the other sex that she is competent to play the manly 
réle? 

The feminists would have woman branch out into all 
the spheres of labor to which men have devoted their 
attention. “We claim all labor for our province. Give 
us labor and the training which fits for labor. We 
demand this, not for ourselves, but for the race.” 35 
They are resolved to overcome their physical handicaps 
by daring to ignore their existence and forging ahead 
as if they were no longer a burden. The feminists are 
working under an illusion in making their plea for 
labor. What they really want is not more labor but 
more freedom, enough freedom to allow them to escape 
their inferior status. The feminist is neither in the 
home nor out of it. The maturing girl does not know 
whether to prepare for wage earning or for marriage. 
Women prefer the home usually because it offers a less 
oppressive environment than does industry. The loud- 
est shouters for labor are those who will never have to 
endure the disillusionment that comes with factory mo- 
notony. The woman who ventures into industry finds 

35Q. Schreiner: Woman and Labor, p. 33. 1911. 
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that it is no more pleasant to work for somebody else’s 
husband than it was to work for her own spouse. In 
fact, most women in industry are there not by choice 
but because they are forced thither to earn a living. 
With this fact in mind, the motivation of feminism 
becomes clear—the feminist seeks a part in labor as a 
part of her masculine protest. The maladapted woman 
is making the most of the fuss—the woman whose hus- 
band is a tyrannical dictator, hounding her to cater to 
his wishes. Labor is a refuge for her and she is eager 
to cover her real motive by dragging other women with 
her. “The feminists who have unreservedly advocated 
the economic independence of woman have perhaps been 
women whose experiences at the hands of men have been 
more unfortunate than their manhandling by the ma- 
chinery of production.” °* Woman wants to enjoy her 
compensation without uncovering her underlying mo- 
tive, the circumvention of her domestic failing. 
Adequate compensation for the feminist must provide 
the conditions for economic independence and for self- 
expression. “The root of modern Feminism is, of 
course, the desire for money,” *7—money as a surety of 
self-respecting independence. Women want ‘to rest on 
their own laurels, to do things for themselves, to develop 
self-reliance. Housekeeping is a field where eminence 
is impossible. She wants to experience the dignifying 
sensation of performing a useful function in society, 
such a one as will be recognized and appreciated. Fem- 
inism has outlined and adopted far-reaching reforms, 
the accomplishment of which will prove a compensation 


%° A, Barnett: op. cit., p. 176. 
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for the inferiority that has been wished upon woman by 
her confinement to the obscurity of the home. 


Tue JEws 


As our final group manifestation of inferiority-com- 
pensation we will examine the status of the Jewish race, 
noting how their development has facilitated the growth 
of negative self-feeling and tracing a few of the means 
through which they have achieved compensation. 

Judaism is the seed of the Jewish individuality, and 
the root of the race’s difficulties. The Jews look upon 
themselves as the Chosen People, “the only and favorite 
child of Jehovah.” 38 As the descendants of Abraham, 
they awaited a Messiah who would lead them to domin- 
ion over the earth. Believing themselves to be superior 
beings, they preferred to live apart. Since Judaism 
was separative in its influences, proselytism has usually 
been discouraged by them, for does not the Talmud 
declare, “A proselyte is to be rejected seven times”? 
It was natural that such pride should stir up animosity 
among other races and when that animosity turned its 
force toward the degradation of the Jews, the sons of 
Abraham became more emphatic than ever in the asser- 
tion of their racial superiority. 

Judaism has handicapped the Jews by the imposi- 
tion of maladaptive practices upon believers. The nar- 
row dogmatism of the orthodox Jew is a serious obstacle 
in the road of his adjustment to the modern environ- 
ment, for orthodoxy involves fixation upon laws long 
out of date as far as their practicability is concerned. 
The intense tribal spirit of his religion did more toward 

A, A, Brill: Psychoanalysis; Its Theories and Application, p, 268. 
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isolating the Jew than all the laws promulgated by 
Christian states for that purpose. In accepting the 
traditions of his fathers, the Jew voluntarily assumes a 
number of costly disabilities. The dietary laws which 
forbid him to touch any pork are a survival of primi- 
tive totemism where the slaughter of the tribal animal 
was forbidden. The commitment to Kosher meat has 
burdened his budget with an added expense. The Jew- 
ish Sabbath coming on Saturday, he is compelled to 
limit himself to such occupations as will allow him to 
avoid the loss of an extra working day. He could not 
enter concerns where he would have to work on Satur- 
day, and, therefore, he was placed at an economic dis- 
advantage. Some writers have pointed to the paucity 
of Jewish art as evidence of their inherent inferiority. 
The indictment is fallacious, for the Jew was excluded 
from the field of art, not by a lack of artistic capacity, 
but by the teaching of the Bible, which prohibits the 
painting and carving of images. In other words, 
Judaism, through its anachronistic laws, has grafted 
inferiority upon the Jew, stultifying his growth and 
nipping his genius in the bud. The separative ritualism 
has been effective, in itself, in keeping the chosen people 
backward. “The separativeness which Judaism exacts 
from its faithful followers, the Sabbath, the Dietary 
Laws, etc., have had a profound effect on their social 
conditions. . . . This exclusiveness of Judaism has 
been the cause of many of the Jews’ disabilities, per- 
haps to a greater extent’ than many Jews are willing 
to admit.” 9 

The voluntary separativeness of the Jewish people 

»M. Fishberg: The Jews, p. 358. 1911. 
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turned, in time, into an enforced ostracism.*® On 
account of their exclusiveness in matters of faith and 
custom, the Jews were treated as aliens in the countries 
of Europe where they had made their homes. They 
lived in a special section of the town called the Ghetto, 
and laws were later passed by the governments to keep 
them so isolated. ‘The origin of the Ghetto was, in 
fact, Jewish. Before Christendom made it compulsory 
the Jews preferred to live in separate parts of the 
cities. This was not due to the alleged clannish proclivi- 
ties of the Jews, but was the best way of following their 
religious precepts, of preparing food, especially meat, 
in accordance with the dietary laws, of being near the 
synagogue where they could pray three times a day, 
etc.” The Ghetto was a privilege in the beginning, 
“but later Christian states began to enforce that isola- 
tion by various legal decrees.” *1 These legal discrimi- 
nations have been largely responsible for the sense of 
inferiority that is so prevalent among the Jews. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages the disabilities multiplied till the 
lot of the people of Israel became one of suffering and 
persecution. At Prague, during this period, good 
Catholics thanked God there were Jews in the city whom 
they could persecute and by persecuting show their love 
for Jesus. A combination of circumstances guided the 
Jews into money-lending, where their success as finan- 
ciers made them more unpopular than ever. Having no 
political status, they could not own land. Since the 

“Don C. Seitz writes of the Jews: “In habit, custom, and social 
life they choose to remain apart from the mass, and then complain 
that they are unwelcome, forgetting that the exclusiveness is all their 
own.” Article on “The Causes of Bigotry.” The Literary Digest, 
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trade guilds were Christian organizations, the Jews 
were excluded from nearly all the industrial fields. The 
Roman Catholic Church forbade its members to engage 
in loans for usury. The nobility hardly ever followed 
the mercantile line, anyway. The Jews were forced 
into commerce and money-lending because other kinds 
of work were forbidden by the State, for the State and 
the Church were one. The Jews took up usury because 
it was the only field open to them where opportunity 
was promising. They filled an important gap in the 
economic system. Specialization in finance made it 
possible for them to excel in this branch of business 
and their success excited the resentment of the Gen- 
tiles, who looked upon the usurers as a most objection- 
able class. Political, social, and economic disabilities 
combined to foster those traits of Jewishness which 
have made them an objectionable race in the eyes of 
the Christian world. 

An analysis of why the Jew has been subjected to 
hurtful discrimination reveals. the roots of those preju- 
dices that have made his life such a martyrdom. Viewed 
historically Judaists were hated because they were a 
block to the Christianization of the peoples. The 
natural persistence of their race and religion against 
adverse conditions convinced the Gentiles that the sons 
of Abraham were a stubborn lot. It is human nature 
to dislike those who think they are superior beings and 
the claim of the Jews that they were the race anointed 
by God aroused a bitter hostility among those of other 
nationalities. The Jews state that they have been 
disliked by Christians because they are believed to have 
crucified Jesus, or because they are a minority people 
and minorities are always disliked by majorities. Liv- 
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ing in the Ghettoes, they frequently escaped the 
plagues that ravaged the other parts of the cities and 
their good fortune excited the suspicion that they 
poisoned the wells. The exclusiveness of the Jew de- 
veloped an individuality which gave rise to numerous 
prejudices against him. His hard fate has stamped 
upon him the peculiarities of a Jewish type that ac- 
counts for his unpopularity. ‘The Jew needs to real- 
ize,” asserts Anthony, “that people generally object 
less to his religion than they do to his nationality, and 
to his combining or confounding the two. The blend of 
the two the Gentiles do not understand, and it usually 
appears to them incompatible with other more urgent 
and more vital loyalties.” 42 As Jastrow says, preju- 
dice is directed toward those who are different from 
ourselves.42 As the barriers are removed, the Jews 
readily assimilate and the prejudices disappear. “The 
only boy loses his identity as soon as he realizes that he 
is no better than his fellow beings.” 44 

While the stamp of the Ghetto remains with him, 
however, prejudices aplenty fabricate nonsensical no- 
tions about the Jew, the absurdity of which escapes us 
in the heat of blinding emotionalism. The Spanish 
word for Jew is the same term as for “hog.” The Ger- 
mans use mauscheln to denote the Jewish manner of 
pronunciation and also to denote vulgar speech. The 
cartoonists have given us the burlesque Jew with the 
hooked nose, although, as a matter of fact, this form 
of nasal appendage is not a racial character. “Abie” 
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is a term of reproach tied up with the false concep- 
tion of the Hebrew type. Prejudice has transcended 
the bounds of sanity when it is maintained that there 

is a Jewish smell, “a peculiar odor which the Jews 
exhale . . . and which betrays the Jews when any 
other sign fails.” 4° The truth of the charge that 
these notions of the Semitic type are unfounded is 
substantiated by the fact that in the days of the In- 
quisition the Jews were forced to wear badges so that 
they could be distinguished from the rest of the inhabi- 
tants. The Jew has had to be shrewd to outwit his 
persecutors, since he has had to resort to strategy to 
win what would otherwise be denied him. The very vir- 
tues of the Jews are turned against them, since they 
are feared for their industriousness, thrift and com- 
petency. His financial wizardry has won for the Jew 
the opprobrium of being a “tight-wad.” Jewishness is 
a synonym for miserliness. We speak of “Jewing a 
man down,” like Shylock who took his pound of flesh. 
Shakespeare must be held responsible for building up 
much bitter feeling against the Jews by his creation of 
_ the character of Shylock. Shakespeare probably never 
saw a Jew because they had long since been expelled 
from England.*® He drew his picture from the hateful 
traditions handed down from the time of their expul- 
sion. 'The influence of Shakespeare’s caricature has 
nursed racial hatred against the Jew. With all these 
various prejudices embittering him, the Jew has grown 
weary under the burden. of a profound sense of in- 
feriority. 

Evidence abounds that the Jews are unhealthily in- 
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clined to excessive self-abasement. The number of 
neurotic and psychopathic cases is proportionately high 
among the Jews, indicating the severe strain under 
which they have labored. The plays which are success- 
ful on the Yiddish stage depict the morbid, melancholy 
phases of life. The Jews show extreme delicacy in re- 
ferring to matters Jewish. Frequently they seek to 
hide their racial identity by poking fun at their own 
people. Zangwill states, “If you want to compliment a 
Jew, tell him he does not look like one. What a depth | 
of degradation for a people to have reached!” 47 Their 
extreme sensitiveness to criticism, their loud anti- 
defamation activities, and their insistent assertion of 
superiority, reveal the insecurity of their self-esteem.*® 
The Jews have been given Liberty in America but not 
Fraternity and Equality. Socially ostracized, they are 
barred from private schools, social clubs, and college 
fraternities. The Jew is repulsed if he attempts to 
break into the drawing-room or if he wants to teach 
in a university the science to which he has devoted his 
life. ‘This social discrimination against Jews, while 
not unknown in Europe, appears to be more especially 
an American institution. There are many health and 
pleasure resorts which have no vacant room for Jews, 
no matter what their social or intellectual standing.” *° 
The Jews are naturally more sensitive about social dis- 
crimination than about political and civil discrimina- 
tion, for “social discrimination attacks a man’s per- 
sonality, where legal discrimination only robs him of 
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his civic rights.” 5° It is not the poor Jew who is af- 
fected, but more especially the emancipated Jew whose 
advance to social position is blocked. Do the Jews feel 
inferior, as a result of these discriminations? Roback 
answers that query in the affirmative.*! At the last 
Zionist convention in Washington, Mr. Maurice 
Samuel said: “There is one thing we Zionists suffer 
from that I want to see smashed, and that is an in- 
feriority complex.” 5? A recent committee appointed 
to investigate the Jewish problem reported: “The com- 
mittee found that Jews seem to themselves acutely iso- 
lated from their Christian neighbors, that they feel 
themselves regarded with indifference, or even disdain, 
by the Christian community, as if they were religiously 
unworthy of consideration.” 5° 

What have the Jews done by way of compensation? 
The ambition of the Jew has frequently turned toward 
money-making and his success has been phenomenal. 
They have forged to the front in speculative enter- 
prises and in department stores, to mention just two 
lines in which they have given an excellent account of 
themselves. ‘The garment industry is pretty well in 
their hands. That they are serious in their desire to 
get ahead is shown by the sacrifices they have made 
and the scrupulousness with which they devote their 
strength to their work. Sobriety and thrift are prac- 
ticed zealously. They are not only money-makers but 
they are also persistent social climbers. The Jews re- 
main in the Ghetto on the East Side of New York City 
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only as long as they have to stay. As soon as they can 
afford it, they move uptown where their social status 
can be improved. There are many parvenus among 
them whose arrogance, ostentation, self-assertion, lack 
of manners and tact, and want of distinction are no- 
torious. Their social ambition makes them a menace 
to any resort that aims to be exclusive, for the Jews 
have the money and high prices cannot keep them on 
the outside. The advance of the Jews in finance and 
in the acquisition of social privilege has resulted from 
compensatory efforts assiduously directed toward these 
ends. 

The sons of Abraham compensate for their alleged 
inferiority by boasting of their racial purity, though 
such a claim, it must be admitted, cannot be substan- 
tiated. ‘The Jew has no mean opinion of the status of 
his race in the world. Purer than most, it is one of the 
oldest; its preservation is part, a great part, of his 
belief.” °* In fact, he is so proud of his lineage that 
he welcomes ostracism as a safeguard for Judaism. 
Harried by insult, the Jew finds more comfort than 
ever in his religion. ‘The poorer the Jew becomes, he 
clings to his religion the more tenaciously.” °° Simi- 
larly, the more he suffers from discrimination, the more 
he withdraws into the faith of his fathers. Thus it is 
that Zionism has won such a following, with its plat- 
form advocating a return to the ancient home in Pales- 
tine in order to save Judaism from extinction. The 
Zionist movement has gained adherents especially from 
those who suffer personal slight on account of discrimi- 
nation. The emancipated Jew is usually assimilated 


* Quoted by M. Fishberg: op. cit., p. 471, 
5M. C. Peters: op. cit., p. 195. 
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and Judaism loses its hold on him. Zionism is a pro- 
tective measure by which the Jews who feel inferior 
can preserve their faith and nation in the purity that 
will reflect credit upon the race. - When Disraeli was 
taunted in the House of Commons for his Jewish ex- 
traction, he replied, “I can well afford to be called a 
Jew.” 

The Jews have had a real problem in regard to 
Judaism. If they stand by the orthodox faith, they 
are considered proud; if they desert Judaism, they in- 
cur the stigma of disloyalty, while at the same time 
they feel a certain shame for their desertion. Disraeli 
was denounced for giving up his faith under the pres- 
sure of worldly motives. The Jews are coming to real- 
ize that their outworn laws have been the cause of their 
backwardness and persecution. Economic pressure 
urges the Jew to break the law of the Sabbath, and, 
violating one law, he feels he might as well throw off 
all the restrictions that go with the code of ancient 
regulations. In deserting Judaism, the modern Jew is 
convinced that he is preparing the way to compensate 
successfully for his deficiencies. Judaism cannot stand 
prosperity. It has been estimated that scarcely more 
than ten per cent of the Jews in New York City are 
faithful and consistent attendants upon the services of 
the synagogue.°* ‘History shows conclusively that as 
soon as the Jew is emancipated and given human rights 
he always discards his separative practices and does his 
best to assimilate.” 57 While the Jews who taste the 
sweetness of prosperity give up Judaism, those mem- 
bers of the race who are still encumbered in the throes 


58 A. W. Anthony: loc. cit. 
*'M. Fishberg: op. cit., p. 503. 
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of inferiority, stand by the ancient faith as their one 
salvation. For the prosperous Jew, the abandonment 
of Judaism is an auxiliary step in his compensatory 
program ; for the less fortunate devotees, the preserva- 
tion of Judaism is the main compensatory task. 

The Jews have attained an intellectual eminence 
which testifies to the adequacy of their compensation in 
the field of scholarship. There is a widespread thirst 
for knowledge among them.5® Most every physically 
able Jewish child in the United States is sent to school. 
Jewish parents are anxious to have their children im- 
prove the educational opportunities at their disposal. 
The Collegiate Division of Columbia (1904-5) was 
82.6 per cent Jews. Of the 146 graduates of City 
College of New York for 1909, 122 of them were Jews. 
A Jewish ragman in a Boston suburb has sent four of 
his sons through Harvard. They excel in their studies, 
though their precocity is gained at the expense of their 
physical development, which is very slow in the Jewish 
youth. They flock to the professions, particularly 
medicine and law, through which means they bridge 
the chasm between themselves and the so-called higher 
classes. Being socially ostracized on the college cam- 
pus, they devote themselves with exceeding diligence 
to their studies, many of them ranking in the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. They swarm into the teaching pro- 
fession, although unfair racial discrimination excludes 
them, in numerous institutions, from the higher posi- 
tions. Most Jewish teachers in German universities 
are Privatdocenten. They may become extraordinary 
or honorary professors but very few become ordinary 


®M. Fishberg mentions the universal eagerness for knowledge that 
exists among the Jews: op. cit., p. 428. 
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professors. Even the appointment to Privatdocent is 
a difficult thing for the Jew and it is only given to one 
who has attained great eminence. If the Jew wants 
advancement, he must be baptized or emigrate. Their 
intellectual eminence is attested by the large number 
who are so brilliant that they rise to the higher offices 
in spite of discrimination, for with their extraordinary 
ability they cannot be denied. 

There is a long list of Jews who have attained dis- 
tinction, who, in other words, have been successful in 
their compensatory efforts. Only a few of them can 
‘be cited,°® for they have a larger number of great men 
then any other nation. The Jew is a born lawyer— 

randeis may be mentioned. Medicine has been a 
favorite calling with them. In the Middle Ages, in 
particular, “although they were openly denounced and 
denied the rights of their Christian fellow men, in 
secret they were regarded as able exponents of their 
profession. . . . While they were looked down upon on 
account of their faith, they were looked up to for learn- 
ing and skill.” °° I cite boxing as a field in which they 
have distinguished themselves, not because the fistic 
profession is a high-grade calling, but because it brings 
out clearly the compensatory scheme. “It is a remark- 
able fact,” writes Peters, “that a race of people who 
are of a most pacific disposition by nature, and who 
have meekly submitted to the yoke of the tyrant and 
taskmaster through centuries, should produce such a 
great number of prize fighters.” *1 In politics we have 


® See list given by C. Lombroso: The Man of Genius, pp. 134, 135. 
M. C. Peters: op. cit., chap. IV, “What the Jew Has Done for the 
World.” 
* ©M. C. Peters: op. cit., p. 128, 
* Thid., p. 142. 
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Disraeli; in poetry, Heine; in drama, Belasco, the 
Cohans, Rachel, and Sarah Bernhardt, Shubert, and 
Loew; in music, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Offenbach, 
Rubinstein, Damrosch, and Hofmann; in statesman- 
ship, Straus; in literature, the writers of the Bible; in 
philosophy, Philo and Spinoza; in economics, Marx; 
in fiction, Disraeli and Zangwill. Other names are 
found among the astronomers, mathematicians, invent- 
ors, discoverers and explorers, historians, philologists, 
antiquarians, essayists, painters, and sculptors. It is 
an imposing record. ‘They have been among the lead- 
ers of the Liberalist and Socialist movements in Ger- 
many and Austria, of the anti-Royal movement in 
France, in the revolutionary movement in Russia; 
many have been elected to the parliaments of various 
countries; they are leading journalists in Western 
Europe; in the theater they lead as players, authors, 
managers, and patrons; in the Salons and other places 
of exhibition of works of art they are represented far 
beyond their proportion in the population, and in the 
scientific laboratories their number is amazingly large, 
both as teachers and students. They have achieved this 
in the space of two to four generations of liberty.” ° 
One may lay this astonishing record to their native 
ability but that is not the whole story. In the Jewish 
race we have an extraordinarily suitable setting for 
eminent achievement through compensation for inferi- 
ority. The Jew is not only capable,—he has a motive 
to improve his opportunities in bringing out his talents 
to the fullest fruition. The need of compensation is 
acute with him, as he belongs to a persecuted race, in 
whose members hostile discrimination has instilled a 
@M. Fishberg: op. cit., p. 439. 
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deep-seated sense of inferiority. The splendid record 
of this unappreciated race is sufficient evidence in itself 
that their inferiority has found its glory in the healing 
balm of illustrious compensation. ~ 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE SALVATION OF ARTHUR 
SCHOPENHAUER 


ScHOPENHAUER has always appealed to me, ever 
since I first became acquainted with his writings. It is 
a pleasure to find a philosophy which can be fathomed 
without excessive strain on one’s powers of comprehen- 
sion. Schopenhauer scrupulously avoids that “foggy 
stuff” so characteristic of the professoriate. He does 
not attempt to impress the reader with the depth of 
his thoughts by concealing them in a palaver of ob- 
scurity. There are no high sounding phrases to be- 
wilder the understanding. His system is simple and 
clear. The problems he considers are so vital to him 
that it is easy for him to make them interesting. 
Though not an attractive character, he is certainly a 
fascinating one—fascinating because he is so “differ- 
ent.” In studying his philosophy, the reader feels that 
he is witnessing the unfolding of the man himself. The 
personal or subjective element that colors philosophy 
is unusually marked in Schopenhauer, since he was a 
man of deep feeling and intense moods. In reviewing 
the mterplay between his personality and his philoso- 
phy, it will be our purpose to see how his achievement 
may be attributed to one fundamental process, com- 
pensation for inferiority. 


I must confess I feel a certain reluctance to delve 
215 
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into his problems for the sake of uncovering his mo- 
tives, when I read his caustic opinion of “those who 
earnestly strive to acquaint themselves with the sub- 
ject matter of a poet’s works, or to unravel the per- 
sonal circumstances and events in his life which have 
suggested particular passages. This is as though the 
audience in a theater were to admire a fine scene, and 
then rush upon the stage to look at the scaffolding that 
supports it.”! In another passage he reénforces his 
assault: “Because a great man has opened up to them 
the treasures of his inmost being, and, by a supreme 
effort of his faculties, produced works which not only 
redound to their elevation and enlightenment, but will 
also benefit their posterity to the tenth and twentieth 
generation; because he has presented mankind with a 
matchless gift, these varlets think themselves justified 
in sitting in judgment upon his personal morality, and 
trying if they cannot discover here or there some spot 
in him which will soothe the pain they feel at the sight 
of so great a mind, compared with the overwhelming 
feeling of their own nothingness.” In spite of these 
scathing remarks, I shall proceed to the task against 
which the victim has issued so stern a warning. It is 
not with any spirit of stubbornness that I defy his 
counsel, nor is my purpose, I trust, to soothe any pains, 
but rather to live through his experiences sympa- 
thetically, to understand his nature, and not to pro- 
nounce judgment on his character. 

When we begin to analyze Schopenhauer, “to pick 
him to pieces,” we find that the will to power was un- 
usually predominant in his nature. The lure of su- 


*A. Schopenhauer: Hssays, pp. 373, 374, 
7 Tbid., p. 374. 
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periority beckoned him persistently to realize his ideal 
of greatness. His inferiorities were a matter of grave 
concern to him; his compensations were correspondingly 
exaggerated. We shall first consider how he defended 
his ego against physical, moral, social, and intellectual 
handicaps and then proceed to trace the intricate con- 
nections between his personality and his philosophy. 


Tue DEFENSE oF THE Eco 


Schopenhauer’s inferiorities were a special care to 
him on account of his sensitive temperament. The 
most trifling rebuffs were magnified by his delicate 
sensitiveness into gross personal insults and the hostility 
which his fiery protests excited only served to aggra- 
vate his troubles. We find, therefore, a wide range 
of personal injuries to which he was susceptible. 

Handicaps and Failures... Constitutional weaknesses 
harassed him all through his life. He suffered continu- 
ally from bodily maladies which spoiled his disposi- 
tion—if he ever had been cheerful—and made him a 
burden to others. He was such a crank on diseases: 
that his company became repulsive. He was terrified 
by the slightest annoyances and could not endure the 
barest allusions to his infirmities. Partial deafness ag- 
gravated his suspicious nature. A person who is hard 
of hearing can easily mistake a normally loud conversa- 
tion for whispers and he concludes that he is being 
spoken of in a derogatory manner. A man recently 
stated the problems which were weighing upon him in 
regard to his deafness: “I am deaf as a post, lonely, sad, 
with a lot of things I would like to say, but few care to 
talk to me and they are not always near when I need 
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them. I am getting disheartened and at times I know 
I amcranky. What shall I do to avoid being sour and 
repellent?” Schopenhauer’s defective hearing played 
an important role in the development of his persecutory 
delusions.’ 

Schopenhauer’s moral life was a constant thorn in 
his side. Sex was a persistent trouble to him. He felt 
helpless before the natural urge of his impetuous pas- 
sions, for sex “is a motive so strong as to be always 
certain of victory.” 4 The ruthless way in which his 
parents neglected him in his youth facilitated the per- 
version of the mating instinct into lines of which he felt 
deeply ashamed. He paid the penalty for failing to 
guide his libido into acceptable satisfactions. Scho- 
penhauer hated his weaknesses because they prevented 
him from attaining his ideal of superiority. It was 
the pertinacity of this ideal that made his conscience 
tender, so that he worried over trifles that do not upset 
the ordinary man. The more he hated his tempta- 
tions, the more bothersome they became, and the battle 
for untainted manhood grew increasingly furious. 
Every defeat, he realized, was a blot on his moral 
escutcheon. The ignominy of it all made him hate 
life. The hostile attitude he assumed toward humanity 
was unfortunate, since it deprived him of those whole- 
some associations which his nature needed to complete 
its expansion. Schopenhauer, maladjusted as he was, 
renounced married life and embraced the perilous 
rigors of celibacy. He: felt powerless before women. 


* Kugene Bleuler: 4 Textbook of Psychiatry, p. 533, “The Delusion 
of Persecution of the Hard of Hearing.” 1924, 

+A. Schopenhauer: Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, II, p. 602. 
Translation. 1883. 
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The depth of his contempt for them may be taken as | 
a measure of his fear. The strain of celibacy was too 
much for him. He cracked under it and fell into bad 
ways which stirred within him a burning sense of sin. 
An intense urge grew within him to atone for the dis- 
grace which undermined his self-respect. The secret 
of his personality is to be found in the sex hunger 
that harassed him throughout his manhood. When old 
age brought a cessation of desire, he settled down into 
a kindly, contented existence. 

The social side of Schopenhauer cannot be compre- 
hended without a description of his family. When we 
study his relations to his father and mother, we can- 
not but sympathize with his misfortunes. The disas- 
trous home life to which he was subjected sowed the 
seeds for the pessimistic turn of his whole philosophy 
of life. Schopenhauer inherited an unstable constitu- 
tion. Insanity ran in the family. His grandmother, 
on his father’s side, showed traces of mental aberration. 
Arthur’s father, suffering from insanity, committed | 
suicide. The son’s nature was full of pathological — 
traits—extreme sensitivity, lack of balance, and neu- 
~ rotic anxiety. Environmental influences combined with 
those of heredity to handicap his growth to a stable 
manhood. He is said to have inherited the brilliant 
intellect of his mother and the stubborn will of his 
father. It was a fatal mixture so far as his peace of 
mind was concerned. Both parents irritated the recal- 
citrant son who was ever impatient of restraint. The 
unhappy influences of the home made social adaptations 
very difficult for him throughout his career. 

The father was an officious sort of person. He im- 
posed his interests upon his son and exacted severe de- 
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mands of him. His dominating nature soon came into 
conflict with the young man’s urgent will to power. 
Their relations were essentially bellicose from the time 
that Arthur was old enough to assert himself. The 
elder Schopenhauer was cursed with a discomforting 
amount of pride. He was so proud of the independence 
of his native town of Danzig, that when the town sur- 
rendered in 1'793 to the Prussians, he moved his family 
and belongings to Hamburg. The obdurate father and 
the refractory son were always in hot water. Arthur’s 
(Edipus Complex—the symbol, according to Adler, of 
the desire to dominate 5—was amply nurtured. His ab- 
sorbing contemplation of Death may have arisen in 
part out of his youthful willingness that his parents die 
and leave him free to follow his own inclinations. The 
guilt which he felt in connection with these death-wishes 
towards the members of his family, probably formed 
the groundwork for the morbid fears that disturbed 
him through his later life. Although his father insisted 
that he enter business, Arthur preferred the excitement 
of philosophical speculation to the humdrum of the led- 
ger, much to the disgust of his father. It was not until 
after his father’s death that the young rebel was re- 
leased from the business office by his cynical mother. 
Parental imposition—and there was plenty of it, be- 
tween the iron will of the father and the petty selfish- 
ness of the mother—fostered in the son feelings of in- 
feriority and he was determined, when the opportunity 
came, to shake off the fetters which had cramped his 
growth and to expand to a full demonstration of his 
power. Hitschmann writes: “If the will is but the neces- 
sity for power, then we can perceive that Schopen- 
5A. Adler: The Neurotic Constitution, footnote, p. 32. 
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hauer, who was descended from such strong-willed, im- 
perious ancestors and was crushed under the domina- 
tion of his forceful father, must have experienced the 
struggle of the ‘will to power’ intensely ; we see how it 
is that his conception of the universe as ‘Will’ is but 
a projection of the symbol of authority which he felt 
so powerfully over him during his youth in the person 
of his overshadowing father. So it happened, as 
Seillére correctly states, that Schopenhauer, who called 
himself an atheist, interpreted Will as God (God and 
Devil) and thus, so to speak, deified paternal authority. 
Immediately after his father’s death, he began to ex- 
press his own Will in his life plans; it was not long 
after that time that he conceived his system of philos- 
ophy.” ® The paternal will becomes the mere expres- 
sion of a more fundamental Will which constitutes the 
universe and commands our every act. 

The chief influence which molded his personality and 
his philosophy was his mother. Since she lived longer 
with Arthur than did her husband, her personal influ- 
ence on the son was more intimate and more lasting. 
Her coldness annoyed him and her coy deceits bred 
within him a distrust and a hatred for the whole 
feminine sex. His mother had been unhappy in her 
marriage from the first. She made no effort, either, to 
conceal the fact that she did not love her husband. 
Arthur asserts that he and his sister bore the penalty 
of their parents’ incompatibilities. Marriage to him 
was an inevitable failure. He was inspired with a dread 


*Edouard Hitschmann: “Schopenhauer. Versuch einer Psycho- 
analyse des Philosophen.” Imago 1913, 2, 101-174. Reviewed by L. 
Dooley in American Journal of Psychology 1916, 27, 407-410. The 
translation is my own. 
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of women which kept him forever wary of the nuptial 
shackles. 

Schopenhauer’s mother, like his father, was strong 
minded and, therefore, constituted an additional re- 
straint upon his freedom. She imposed her commands 
upon him with insistent and selfish determination. Her 
keen intellect rivaled his own and her cynical nature 
stirred his irascible disposition to violent explosions. 
She is described as more intellectual than affectionate. 
She seemed utterly unemotional. Arthur says his 
mother was a good chatterer, without affection, without 
soul. When she had established her salon as a social 
fixture of Weimar, she forbade her son to set foot 
in the house. She was content, she wrote, to know that 
he was well and she informed him that she could very 
easily get along without his company. She had to 
protect her guests who were easy victims for his ironical 
thrusts. The bitterness of his satire was adequate to 
disperse any social gathering. His presence obviously 
was not wanted. 

Arthur spent most of his youth away from home, 
since his parents did not want him in the way. In his 
babyhood he was the sole care of his mother and as they 
lived alone at the country home she lavished maternal 
affection on her child. As he grew up, she soon tired 
of him and he was deprived of the love that had for- 
merly spoiled him. The earlier contentment made the 
subsequent coldness all the more painful. Arthur was 
jealous, too, of his sister, who was born while he was 
away and who monopolized the mother’s time at home 
while he was entrusted to the guardianship of strangers. 
He came to realize how little his parents cared for him 
and for one who craved affection as much as he did, it 
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was a hard blow. Unwanted at home he grew de- 
pressed with feelings of worthlessness. He turned to 
the world for the affection his parents should have 
bestowed upon him and the world, too, seemed cruelly 
unresponsive. It is no wonder he was embittered by the 
injustice of it all. It is not strange, with such a love- 
less domestic atmosphere, that his sex development was 
warped into abnormality. A mother, he wrote, loves 
her child only as long as it remains helpless. When 
the child learns to take care of its own needs, mother 
love ceases. It had been so in his own experience. 
His mother assumed a most critical attitude toward her 
precocious child, an attitude wholly unbecoming a 
mother. She took delight in upbraiding him for his 
shortcomings in no uncertain terms and she was ever 
eager to impress upon him the seriousness of his faults. 
She scolded him, in true feminine fashion, for his un- 
sociable manners and for his outspoken conceit which 
manifested itself in the oracular pronouncement of 
bizarre judgments. When she read his dissertation, 
On the Fourfold Root of the Principle of Sufficient 
Reason, her only comment was that it smelled of the 
apothecary. Such was the mother’s pride in her son’s 
achievements! When she had made her home at 
Weimar, he visited her for two months, during which 
time his gloomy and suspicious nature engendered an 
antagonism that culminated in an open rupture. Al- 
though his mother did not die till twenty-four years 
later, he never saw her again. Adler remarks: “Seek- 
ing security from women leads as a consequence away — 
from reality and life. In line with this Schopenhauer 
was led to a denial of life, the present, all time. The 
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preparations for this attitude originated in his un- 
friendly attitude towards his mother.” * 

After surveying his background, it is not hard to 
see why Schopenhauer became “a queer one.” 'The pe- 
culiarities abounding in his make-up account for the 
profound feeling of inferiority which tormented him 
persistently. His mood was predominantly that of 
depression. Although he realized his strange ways, 
although he was painfully conscious of his temperamen- 
tal oddities, he justified his faults by maintaining that 
we cannot change our natures. They are set for us. 
All we can do is to make the best of our special talents 
(compensation). Fate had even decreed that his su- 
perior ability would come to distress him. He says of 
himself: “While it [genius] may be an inward blessing 
to its possessor, it may also make him very unhappy 
in his relations with the world... . Just as a tele- 
scope is a good thing but not in a theater.”® His 
pathological nature endowed him, however, with such 
a wisdom as can only be born out of deep nervous ex- 
periences. Schopenhauer was a lonely soul, ostracized 
because he could not or would not adjust himself to the 
demands of social intercourse. He just could not seem 
to get along with people. We get a glimpse of his 
idiosyncrasies in a description Hitschmann gives us of 
his life in Frankfort: “On the streets of Frankfort he 
was a familiar figure, inseparable from his poodle, walk- 
ing with impetuous stride, in antiquated dress, mutter- 
ing aloud to himself and often uttering inarticulate 


7A. Adler: op. cit., p. 186. 
§ A. Schopenhauer: Essays, p. 279. 
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sounds, at the same time pounding the earth vehemently 
with his cane.” ® 

William James would undoubtedly classify him 
among the “sick souls.”? While all of us succumb at 
times to the pressure of discouragement, Schopen- 
hauer was chronically despondent. He voices that mood 
in all its ramifications, wailing out the petulancy which 
most of us feel but dare not utter, lest we disturb the 
peace of mind of those about us and come to be labeled 
“gloomy.” It is delightful to have some one else speak 
our minds for us, to release our repressions and to re- 
lieve us of our emotional burdens, with no danger of 
incurring upon ourselves the displeasure and criticism 
of the “healthy minded.” Schopenhauer was a strange 
man, unusual in his views and in the courage with 
which he dared to preach them. 

Schopenhauer was very unpopular and he resented 
the malign treatment accorded him, refusing to recog- 
nize that his own antagonizing mannerisms were re- 
sponsible for the malice which people displayed toward © 
him. His social inferiority was not due to economic 
want or low social position, for he came of a wealthy, 
aristocratic family. No, his greatest deficit was a 
marked unsociability which vitiated all his contacts with 
people. He had been disliked as a child within his own | 
family. The Schopenhauer home was a hotbed of dis- 
cord, with his mother fighting his father and Arthur 
quarreling with both of them. He soon conceived the 
world as a hostile order and this unhappy outlook pre- 
vented him from associating easily with his fellows. Any 
friendships he chanced to form dissolved under the in- 
fluence of his suspiciousness. 

°K. Hitschmann: loc. cit., p. 123. The translation is my own. 
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Schopenhauer was by nature more disposed to coerce 
than to flatter people into an acceptance of his views. 
His aggressiveness inevitably aroused antagonism on all 
sides. Enough enemies were created to substantiate the 
delusions of persecution under which he labored. He 
never seemed to tackle his faults, for excessive ration- 
alization covered them up so thoroughly that he could 
not get at them to apply a remedy. “To be surprised 
and astonished at the way people act, and to be clumsy 
and cross-grained in having to do with them, indicates 
a character of the nobler sort.” 1° What can be done 
to reform a man like that! At the close of his Essays 
he relates a parable which is a revelation of his unso- 
ciable nature: “A number of porcupines huddled to- 
gether for warmth on a cold day in winter ; but, as they 
began to prick one another with their quills, they were 
obliged to disperse. However, the cold drove them to- 
gether again, when just the same thing happened. At 
last, after many turns of huddling and dispersing, they 
discovered that they would be best off by remaining at 
a little distance from one another. In the same way the 
need of society drives the human porcupines together, 
only to be mutually repelled by the many prickly and 
disagreeable qualities of their nature. The moderate 
distance which they at last discover to be the only 
tolerable condition of intercourse, is the code of polite- 
ness and fine manners; and those who transgress it are 
roughly told—in the English phrase—‘to keep their 
distance.’ A man who has some heat in himself pre- 
fers to remain outside, where he will neither prick other 
people nor get pricked himself.”14 In his old age 


7°? A, Schopenhauer: op. cit., p. 187. 
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success and popularity helped to mellow his malignity 
and he became quite genial—evidence enough that he 
enjoyed society where his presence was appreciated. 

On the intellectual side of his personality Schopen- 
hauer also suffered from maladjustments. He had a 
remarkable mind of which he was justifiably proud. 
His mind, however, was a drawback as well as a bless- 
ing, for his strange thoughts startled ordinary people 
and his keen powers excited the envy of those less 
talented. He himself noted the intimate relation be- 
tween genius and insanity. He knew he was a genius 
and he suspected that he was unbalanced, too, for he 
was in constant dread of losing his mind. He was more 
blessed with intellect than intelligence. 

When Schopenhauer set out to gain distinction in 
the academic world, he met severe defeats. Lacking the 
ability to make contacts and to descend to the mental 
level of his pupils, it was to be expected that he would 
prove a failure in teaching. Teaching was a profes- 
sion that appealed to him because it gave him a splendid 
chance to air his learning before submissive students 
who had to listen to him whether they cared to or not. 
He was fired with the ambition to become a great 
teacher and to win disciples as Jesus and Buddha had 
done before him. The opportunity came at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in 1820 to establish his reputation. 
With an air of bold defiance he arranged his lecture 
hours from twelve to one o’clock on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, the same hours as Hegel’s, in order 
to prove conclusively his superiority to that renowned 
professor. The impudent challenge turned in boom- 
erang fashion upon Schopenhauer, for not enough 
students appeared to warrant a completion of the 
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course. In his characteristic egotistic innocence, he 
attributed the failure to Hegelian intrigues. There 
was no recognition for his philosophical genius during 
this period, since Hegelianism reigned supreme in Ger- 
many. The defeat at the hands of his illustrious rival 
was a bitter pill for Schopenhauer. His pride could 
not bear humiliation. Academically, he was forced 
to admit he was a failure. 

The early literary ventures of Schopenhauer met with 
no success. ‘These disappointments were particularly 
discouraging to him because writing was the road of 
compensation still open to him, through which he in- 
tended to coerce the public into admitting his preémi- 
nence. Authorship was the ideal medium for the ex- 
pression of his ideas, since it gave him an opportunity 
to advocate his views without the friction of personal 
contact. Unfortunately, during the first thirty years 
of his career his works were ignored with galling si- 
lence. He felt that he had to succeed as an author in 
order to convince the world of the importance of his 
message and to justify to himself, at least, the high 
opinion he held of his own ability. As a friend he had 
been rejected. He threw himself into his work and 
made his books the very parcel of his soul,—and they, 
too, were rejected. He faced repulses on whatever side 
he attacked. He explained Goethe’s color theory and 
when he submitted it for the approval of the originator, 
he was repudiated as an impudent impostor. Schopen- 
hauer’s dissertation had gone its way unnoticed. His 
Foundations of Morality was rudely turned down 
although it was the only essay submitted in a prize 
contest. Schopenhauer was too confident to give in to 
discouragement. He was not the kind to quit when his 
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feelings were hurt. The anguish of his disappoint- 
ments goaded him on to more determined exertions in 
the quest of superiority. Finally, in his old age, recog- 
nition came. 

The vindication of his “honor.” The capacity to 
compensate, which we find in Schopenhauer, is com- 
mensurate with the depth of his sense of inferiority. 
It is not to be supposed that a brilliant mind like his 
would be stopped by any obstacles in the path to fame. | 
The goal of superiority urged him on in spite of de- 
feats. He camouflaged his failures with artifices of ra- 
tionalization and he constructed the blinds so cleverly 
that he deceived even himself. In the pain of defeat 
he rummaged around for compensations and he always 
discovered resources that were equal.to the heavy de- 
mands thrust upon them. I do not claim that he de- 
liberately sought defense for his weaknesses. The 
motivation was largely unconscious. He worked for 
conscious ends that were decoys, concealing the real sub- 
conscious aims for which he gave freely of his strength. 
He customarily credited himself with motives that 
would not by any chance be disparaging to his bloated 
self-esteem. Whatever blinds he set up, I believe his 
work was motivated primarily by an extraordinary 
longing for power, a longing that was nourished by 
excruciating feelings of inferiority. His compensations 
were not always adequate to terminate his unrest but 
they helped, at least, to soothe his wounded pride. 

How did he compensate for his physical inferiority? 
Handicapped, as he was, by constitutional deficiencies, 
he learned to hate anything that has to do with the | 
body. All bodily associations disgusted him. Body ~ 
meant sex to him and sex was by all means degrading. 
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To get rid of the foul corporeal limitations, he re- 
sorted to the mind, to the world of Ideas. Schopen- 
hauer possessed a scintillating intellect. It was nat- 
ural, therefore, that he should glorify the mind as the 
most magnificent of human powers. The body breeds 
_ only the painfulness of insatiety. Intellect alone en- 
_ riches life to the full. 

While the disgust for anything bodily centered his 
attention upon intellectual interests, it served, at the 
same time, to deepen his moral shame. He, Schopen- 
hauer, had failed repeatedly to repress the urges of his 
‘ will. The bodily appetites fascinated him against the 
dictates of his reason and his weakness dulled his self- 
respect. Every time he yielded to the pressure of 
temptation—to the worst sin of all, sexual gratifica- 
_ tion—he experienced the extreme despondency to which 
| the neurotic introvert alone is susceptible. Sex is the 
seat of the will. Sex must, therefore, be denied. That 
was the ultimatum he served upon himself. Defeat 
must not come. And yet defeat came and with it the 
bitterness of failure, the grief over resolutions bravely 
avowed and cowardly deserted. There ensued a strug- 
gle against the disintegration of his self-esteem which 
issued in a projection of the blame for all his troubles 
upon the universe itself. The very constitution of 
reality is sex, desire, Will. The individual is helpless 
before the avalanche of unceasing desire. If we falter, 
it is the fault of the universe, and we cannot be held re- 
sponsible. Within Schopenhauer’s moral strife was 
born his pessimism, his asceticism, and his theory of 
The World as Will and Idea. 

Social inferiority was compensated by a haughty 
contempt for society. Derision was the only proper 
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treatment for those who held aloof from him. Schopen- | 


: 


hauer was an intellectual aristocrat. “Intercourse with — 


others involves a leveling down.” 12 Friendship is de- | 


grading. The choice, in the end, is between solitude — 


and vulgarity. He believed wholeheartedly in the in- 
stitution of rank, for the curious reason that the con- 
ferring of rank saves the state considerable money in 
lieu of pensions. Politeness, he noticed, consists in 
ignoring defects in others. As such, politeness was an 
impossibility for him. He belittled others in order to 
maximize his own standing. He felt also that it was 
unwise for him to overlook defects in others, inasmuch 
as there was no disposition in evidence on their part to 
ignore his failings. He could not praise anybody ex- 
cept himself, and that he could not do enough, because 
it went against his grain to admit that anybody ex- 
celled him in any respect. He refused to bow before 
anyone, for he insisted there were none “above” him. 
Flattery was beneath him. “If you stroke a cat, it will 
purr; and as inevitably, if you praise a man, a sweet 
expression of delight will appear on his face.” 1% And 
Schopenhauer, who professed indifference, was no ex- 
ception to the above charge. When praise was finally 
accredited him in his later years, he purred like the 
rest of us mortals. 


Schopenhauer was a poor conversationalist because — 


he could not get interested in other people. Clearly, 
then, if he could not converse easily, people were not 
worth talking to. They were all foolish and stupid, 
anyway—there was the whole seat of his trouble in 


2 Tpid., p. 145. 
Tid. p. 40. 
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making friends. His conceit forbade him to confess 
himself at fault. 

People, too, were poor judges of their friends and 
their dislikes were of no account. Inconsistently 
enough, though, he was hypersensitive to the slightest 
criticism from these same foolish persons. The amuse- 
ments of society, he decided, were shallow and insipid, 
beneath a man of superior understanding. Trusting 
others is a symptom of laziness. Schopenhauer always 
projected his faults upon others and then abused the 
unfortunate victims, failing to recognize, in the reflec- 
tion, the blemishes of his own image. He despised so- 
ciety. “Take the case of a large number of people who 
have formed themselves into a league for the purpose 
of carrying out some practical object; if there be two 
rascals among them, they will recognize each other as 
readily as if they wore a similar badge, and will at once 
conspire for some misfeasance or treachery. In the 
same way, if you can imagine—per impossible—a large 
company of very intelligent and clever people, among 
whom there are only two blockheads, these two will be 
sure to be drawn together by a feeling of sympathy, 
and each of them will very soon rejoice at having found 
at least one intelligent person in the whole company.” "4 

Schopenhauer’s contempt for mankind stands in 
marked contrast to his love for the animals. A man of 
few acquaintances, his dearest friend was a poodle whom 
he affectionately called Atma (world-soul). It was 
easy for him to love Atma because Atma was never a 
rival for fame. The poor poodle was duly humble be- 
fore his master, never contradicting his views or censor- 
ing his work. If men were only like Atma! His sym- 

* Thid., p. 143, 
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pathy for the animals stirred him to a scurrilous at- 
tack upon vivisection. He was willing to torture man 
with severe punishments in order to protect the ani- 
mals. Man, he observed, is the only being that hurts 
his fellow creatures without cause. Schopenhauer 
maintained that he could forgive anything except 
cruelty. His poodle excited in him a fellow feeling that 
no human being could arouse. “I must candidly con- 
fess,” he said, “that the sight of every animal makes 
me rejoice immediately and stirs my sympathy. ... 
On the other hand, the sight of man almost always ex- 
cites my antipathy.” 

Schopenhauer assuaged the sting of academic failure 
by disparaging the scholastic institutions of his day. 
From the time that he failed at the University of Ber- 
lin, he could not find words enough to express his scorn 
for all seats of learning. Fichte and his associates were 
dunces; Hegel was impudent. Schopenhauer sneered 
at the “pseudo-philosophers at the universities.” 16 The 
masters work for money; scholars, for the opportunity 
to chatter and give themselves airs. The professor is a 
hireling whose empty head rushes to the succor of his 
empty purse (let us hope his head is not as empty as his 
purse, anyway). Schopenhauer ridiculed the contribu- 
tions of the professoriate, deriding the “foggy stuff they 
write.” 17 Hegel’s fame was “trumpeted forth by a 
clique of admiring undergraduates—the resounding 
echo of empty heads.” 1® Schopenhauer loved to poke 
fun at the professorlings whom he accused of being 


15 A. Schopenhauer: Neuen Parilopomena, p. 363. 1886, The 
translation is my own. 

1° A. Schopenhauer: Hssays, p. 301. 

%Tbid., p. 303. 

% Quoted by A. Schopenhauer: ibid., p. 85. 
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veritable wind bags. With academies and chairs of 
philosophy, “You have a kind of a sign board hung 
out to show the apparent abode of wisdom, but wisdom 
is another guest who declines the invitation ; she is to be 
found elsewhere.” 19 Thus to his own satisfaction he 
avenged himself on the profession that had disap- 
pointed him in his ambition to become another Christ 
or Buddha. 

Schopenhauer’s literary repulses excited even more 
violent outbreaks of wrathful vengeance. His works 
were mostly ignored by the public and where they did 
attract notice it was only to be buried beneath a bar- 
rage of unkindly criticism. Schopenhauer explained 
the cold reception accorded his writings by the fact 
that he was ahead of his time. ‘He who wishes to ex- 
perience gratitude from his contemporaries must ad- 
just his pace to theirs.” 2° Schopenhauer was never 
“behind”; he was always ahead, many steps in advance 
of, the sluggish, trailing masses. In his essay The 
Foundations of Morality, he deprived himself of the 
prize by his savage attacks upon the great philosophers 
of his generation. ‘The essay was rejected on the 
ground that it was lacking in respect for the dignitaries 
of the day, whom he treated with unseemly levity. Kant, 
of whom he was envious, formed the butt of his on- 
slaught. The Kantian ethics had claimed that no act is 
of moral worth unless it be performed from a feeling 
of duty. Schopenhauer, in negativistic fashion, coun- 
tered with the assertion that any act performed from 
duty was morally worthless. We need, he maintained, 
something more than Kant’s “a priori soap bubble.” 


* Tbid., p. 103. 
” Tbid., p. 367. 
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Schopenhauer attributed the failure of his books to an 
alliance of mediocrity against eminence. Timely recog- 
nition, he indicated, is accorded to various callings in 
the following order of precedence: “acrobats, circus 
riders, ballet dancers, jugglers, actors . . . [and last 
of all] philosophers.” 24 Criticism from his contempo- 
raries convinced him he was writing for posterity. This 
faith that the future would recognize his genius encour- 
aged him to work out what, he believed, was the one true 
philosophy of the ages. 


PERSONALITY AND PHILOSOPHY 


Schopenhauer found his most complete compensation 
in his philosophy. It will be our aim, now, to show how 
his attitude toward life originated and how it aided in 
the salvation of his ego. His philosophy embodies two 
main doctrines: that the world is Will, and that the 
world is Idea. We shall consider each of these in turn. 

The world as Will. In the first place, how did he 
arrive at his conception that the world is Will? It was | 
through the struggle he experienced in trying to mas- 
ter the sexual passions that surged within him with so > 
much turbulence as to annoy and disquiet him, indeed, — 
even to alarm him. In order to understand his volun- 
taristic philosophy, we must look, therefore, to his sex 
life. 

The root of Schopenhauer’s ailments lay in his in- 
ability to understand the female well enough to lose his 
fear of her. He deprived himself of healthful and 
wholesome friendships with women because he had been 
conditioned by his hatred for his mother to look upon 

™ Ibid. p. 353. 
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all women with contempt. He grew up under her 
tutelage into a full-fledged misogynist. He resented 
his mother’s intimacies with other men, which, he be- 
lieved, were the cause of his father’s suicide. The 
hostile attitude he assumed toward women was a cover 
to disguise his fear of them. He was obsessed with a 
dread of falling within the clutches of some alluring 
damsel. “With young girls Nature seems to have had 
in view what, in the language of the drama, is called 
a striking effect; as for a few years she dowers them 
with a wealth of beauty and is lavish in her gift of 
charm, at the expense of all the rest of their life; so 
that during those years they may capture the fantasy 
of some man to such a degree, that he is hurried away 
into undertaking the honorable care of them, in some 
form or other, as long as they live—a step for which 
there would not appear to be any sufficient warranty 
if reason only directed his thoughts. . . . Here, as 
elsewhere, Nature proceeds with her usual economy; 
for just as the female ant, after fecundation, loses her 
wings, which are then superfluous, nay, actually a dan- 
ger to the business of breeding, so, after giving birth 
to one or two children, a woman generally loses her 
beauty ; probably, indeed, for similar reasons.” 2? 

He hated women, too, because they added to the 
uncertainties of existence. Experience with his mother 
and an affair with an actress at Weimar convinced him 
that the risk was too much in exposing himself to 
Cupid’s infallible aim. Where love was concerned, an 
ounce of prevention was worth a pound of cure. Sup- 
posing he did woo a lady, what were his chances of 
succeeding in his suit? The uncertainty of the venture, 

@Tbid., pp. 435, 436. 
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indeed, outweighed in his mind any possible benefits 
that might accrue with success. He was not sure of 
himself in the ordinary vicissitudes of existence, let 
alone in the perils of love making. No woman would 
have been so confident as to have married him to reform 
him. As a lover the odds were stacked heavily against 
him. It was safer to seek security in spurning women. 
He frankly admitted that he was fundamentally un- 
suited for marriage.?® The problems of the universe 
were far less insoluble for him than the riddle of a 
woman’s heart. 4 

The seriousness of sexual adjustment was aggra- 
vated for Schopenhauer by his unhealthy attitude to- 
ward women. He had forced himself, against the de- 
crees of nature, into an unnatural view of sex and mar- 
riage. Woman, he asserted, is the second sex, a poor 
second at that. The institution of “the lady” is the 
monster of European civilization. As the number Two 
of the human race, she should confine her indulgences to 
books on piety and cookery. Schopenhauer renounced 
family life because he despised women; and he despised 
women because he wanted to protect himself from their 
wiles. But down in his heart, he craved, as does any 
normal man, the love of a woman, if for no other rea- 
son, to complement his life. In turning away from 
women, he degenerated into an esthetic homosexual. 
He was eloquent in praising the beauty of man. The 
beard, he noted, is a sex sign which we share in com- 
mon with the animals (sex is bestial). Shaving, there- 
fore, is a distinct mark of civilization. It was easier 
for him to admire men—if he had to praise something— 
than to lower himself by flattermg women. “His was 

#, Hitschmann: loc. cit., p. 118. 
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the struggle against the strong woman, promoted by 
his fear of her and by his dread of being below. His 
negation of life is a negation of the sexual instinct in 
the same sense that syphilophobia is.” 24 He trembled 
before the potency of the sexual instinct, defensively 
weakened, as he was, by his hypersensitiveness, his mis- 
trust, and his depreciatory attitude towards women. 
His maladjustments perverted his views which, in turn, 
aggravated his difficulties. His salvation was secured 
by his view of the world as Will, the significance of 
which we can now better understand in the light of the 
analysis we have just made. 

Kant’s thing-in-itself was identified by Schopen- 
hauer with the will. Man is primarily active, willing. 
We are a part of the universe, a type of the will’s self- 
objectification. The brain is essentially the will to 
know. Intellect was evolved to facilitate the will. It is 
the will that drives. Intellect is feeble, will is powerful. 
We think in order to do. We are not merely intel- 
lectual beings, as Hegel would have us believe. Striving 
abounds everywhere—in the instinct of the animal, 
in the life process of the plant, in the blind force 
of inorganic matter. Reality is will, one and indivisible. 
We are all knit together by the underlying unity of our 
inner nature which is set in will. Perhaps his doctrine 
of the Oneness of man was an unconscious compensation 
for his life of loneliness. 'Though each of us has his 
eccentricities, we are all, at bottom, of a single nature. 

The urgency of lust in his own experience led him 
to contend that the sex drive is the strongest expression 
of the world will. The genitals are the focus of the 
will. If you succeed in denying sex, you have denied 

* A, Adler: Individual Psychology, pp. 158, 159. 
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the will and thereby conquered the world with its un- 
ceasing desire. Sex is the center of all our deeds and 
desires. “The sex drive is the kernel of the will to live. 
Indeed, it can be said man is the objectification of the 
sex drive.”*5 The act of copulation “is the ‘true 
essence and the core of all things, the goal of all de- 


sign.” 26 Schopenhauer repudiated marriage because ~ 


it is only an excuse to gratify lust and because it leads 
to the propagation of life. Since to live is to suffer, 
reproduction is simply adding to the sum total of hu- 
man suffering. Strength of character is manifested, 
not in yielding to the flesh, but in crushing desire at its 
fountainhead. The libidinous pressure, increased by 
continued repression, which kept him in a perpetual 


state of restlessness, constituted for him his experience | 


of the world will. 

Will is the essence of our own life, of our pleasures 
and of our pains. “The normal, ordinary man takes 
a vivid interest in anything only so far as it excites his 
will. . . . Card playing .. . is a device for provid- 
ing this kind of excitement. . . . Card playing is, in 
fact, a mere tickling of the will.” 27 Will is common to 
us all; it is intellect that distinguishes one man from 
another. “Will without intellect is the most vulgar 
and common thing in the world, possessed by every 
blockhead.” 28 Intellect is the thing that counts. 
Schopenhauer thus ingeniously glorified the one out- 
standing talent he possessed, his brilliant mind. 


2 A, Schopenhauer: Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, II, p. 602. 
The translation is my own. 

2 A. Schopenhauer: Neuen Parilopomena, sec. 401. The translation 
is my own. 

7 A, Schopenhauer: Essays, p. 25. 
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The will, unfortunately, is so blind that it impels us 
toward ends we would not seek, were we to act accord- 
ing to reason. The will urges us on to consequences 
we cannot foresee. We strive for. goals regardless of 
their value. Life is like a man running down a hill— 
he keeps on going because if he stops, he is sure to 
fall. Will is a blind man carrying a lame man (intel- 
lect) who can see. The trouble with the ordinary man 
is that he allows full sway to his passions. ‘Love is 
blind.” In fact, the whole will is subject to this limi- 
tation. Schopenhauer took delight in contrasting his 
views with those of Hegel, his rival in philosophy. 
Hegel’s system was based on Rationality; Schopen- 
hauer’s, on Irrationality. Although their ideas are not 
so widely divergent, Schopenhauer, anxious to keep his 
individuality in the foreground, stressed the differences 
between them. In his Will in Nature, Schopenhauer 
declares that Hegel’s doctrines are three quarters ab- 
surdity, one quarter paradox. This attack was part of 
his outcry against the professoriate. I do not contend 
that Schopenhauer studied Hegel’s philosophy and 
then consciously set out to formulate the opposite point 
of view, for Schopenhauer’s views had been crystallized, 
in the turbulent moods of his adolescent period. I do 
believe, however, that his doctrines were more exagger- 
ated and became more confirmed by virtue of his an- 
tagonism toward Hegel (contra-suggestion). The dy- 
namics of the universe, Schopenhauer concluded, exist 
in the will, and not in the intellect. 

The blindness of the will and the insatiable nature 
of sex were the grounds for his pessimism. The will 
to live appears, “if taken objectively, as a fool, or sub- 
jectively, as a delusion.” Our striving ends only in 
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prolonging our pains. “University professors are 
bound to preach optimism; and it is an easy and agree- 
able task to upset their theories.” 2° Untied by insti- 
tutional bonds, Schopenhauer was free to preach the 
truth as he saw it and he did not hesitate to let his 
depression grumble forth its pessimistic outlook. “The 
life of almost every man is simply a constant struggle 
for life, with a certainty of losing it in the end.” °° We 
will to live in spite of the fact that we are really pro- 
longing our misery. Such is the folly of the will. 

Experience shows us that will is desire and that de- 
sire originates in needs. All willing arises from want, 
and so from deficiency, and so from suffering. There 
are no real pleasures without real needs. The desire 
to escape pain is the spur of all effort. Pleasure is 
negative; only pain is real. We suffer from the rest- 
lessness of desire; we strive and attain our satisfaction; 
then inevitably we succumb to ennui. The more you 
get, the more you want. In the words of the popular 
song, “When you get what you want, you don’t want 
it.” And so runs the hopeless cycle of insatiety and 
boredom. If life possessed intrinsic value, there would 
be no ennui; but, as things are arranged in this world, 
we take no delight in existence unless we are struggling 
for something which will lose its appeal as soon as we 
possess it. This pessimistic philosopher could under- 
stand how it was that Dante had no trouble in finding 
plenty of data in this world for his hell; but when it 
came to constructing his heaven, he struck a woeful 
dearth of material. 

Schopenhauer’s neurotic temperament predisposed 


* Tbid., p. 384. 
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him to a gloomy outlook on life. He was destined to 
live in the shadows. He could not bring himself to 
believe in mankind for he was incorrigibly suspicious. 
“In savage countries they eat one another; in civilized 
countries they deceive one another; and that is what 
people call the way of the world.” *1 As a defense 
against his perpetual anxiety he concluded that noth- 
ing in human affairs is worth worrying about. And yet 
he continued to worry just the same. He is like that 
man who said: 


“T joined the new Don’t-Worry Club; 
And now I hold my breath, 
I am so scared for fear I’ll worry, 
That I’m worried most to death.” 


He confessed that seclusion had rendered him sensitive 
to trifles which pass unnoticed by those who mingle in 
the turmoil of active life. He was afflicted with pains, 
both bodily and mental, which he brooded over in his 
loneliness, though he knew that his anxiety was wasted 
on a hostile universe that would have its way regard- 
less of his opposition. Self-pity deepened his contempt 
for others and for life in general. The best a man can 
achieve is to endure life heroically (suffering hero). 
Happiness is not attainable; there is no use trying. 
Disappointment fostered in Schopenhauer a satirical 
attitude toward life. “The mechanism of resentment, 
from which Schopenhauer suffered, consists in this, that 
through disillusion, defeat, nonrecognition, with their 
consequent feeling of inferiority, a sort of mental self- 
poisoning takes place, while the humiliated and disillu- 
sioned man represses into his unconscious soul his re- 
= A. Schopenhauer: Essays, p. 154. 
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vengeful feelings and impulses, his anger and scorn, 
instead of subduing them. Life does not yield what 
was expected and he begins to feel himself lacking in 
ability, he suffers from a dark conviction of his own 
incompleteness. All those objects, powers, and virtues 
which are unattainable he begins to depreciate and 
undervalue. All this leads to a falsifying of the world 
concept; not merely a conscious falsifying, but an un- 
conscious as well, for the new, false scale of values 
is carried over into the unconscious, beyond the reach 
of Reason. It was this mechanism that was responsi- 
ble for Schopenhauer’s philosophy of pessimism, the 
mechanism itself having been set off originally by the 
complex arising from his family constellation.” ?? The 
struggle of life is carried on to no avail. Existence 
means nothing more than the endurance of pain. Life 
is fundamentally an evil, something to be “put up 
with,” an ordeal to be passed through for the sake of 
what is to come hereafter. Courage is preserved only 
by concentrating on the joy that will come with release 
from this drab order of things. He compared death 
with the awakening from sleep, painting it in most 
attractive terms. Repression of the sensual led him to 
preoccupy himself with the supersensual, with Death 
and the Beyond. Anything was preferable for him to 
the ills of existence. He could truly say, “O Death, 
where is thy sting?” 

Although Schopenhauer was pessimistic, his picture 
of gloom was not utterly black. There is a way out 
of the darkness. The avenues of escape he charted in 
his theory of salvation. There are two paths of re- 


=I. Dooley: Review of Hitschmann’s article, in American Journal 
of Psychology 1916, 27, 409. 
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lease which lie open to us: the one, art, brings partial 
deliverance; the other, asceticism, completes the libera- 
tion. Through art we secure redemption of the soul 
_ from its sensual bonds. Here we leave the will behind 
and enter the realm of pure intellect. We are con- 
~ cerned, not with the particular things of the phenomenal 
world, but with eternal types which are represented in 
the objectification of the world will. The source of art 
is the knowledge of the ideas; its aim, the communi~ 
cation of this knowledge. Knowledge breaks away from 
its bondage to the will and loses itself in the object. In 
art, then, we experience no desires that arouse in us 
insatiable longings. We suffer only when intellect is 
dominated by the cravings of the will. When we take 
leave of the will and enter the realm of ideas, we ex- 
perience a satisfaction unattainable where sensuous de- 
sires are involved. Salvation, for Schopenhauer, 
meant the conquest of his most troublesome weakness, 
the cravings of sex that were difficult to appease or 
control. Art, where the mind is emancipated from the 
will, was his path to victory. 

The other road to happiness is asceticism. Although 
he knew by experience the exacting rigors of con- 
tinence, he still maintained that the ascetic ideal was 
the only sound one. As far as material comforts were 
concerned, he lived in ease, failing to practice the self- 
denial which he preached. Even while he was eulogizing 
poverty, he was ever fearful lest he be despoiled of his 
own money. His was a strange character, peculiarly 
full of inconsistencies. The fundamental goal of 
asceticism, he taught, is the suppression of the will to 
live. This end is not realized by committing suicide, 
for the man who takes his own life gives up living be- 
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cause he cannot give up willing. Morality demands the 
eradication of self-assertive tendencies. By resigna- 
tion, by the starvation of our impulses, we achieve 
Nirvana where consciousness is extinct. The will no 
longer, then, binds us with mundane chains. Schopen- 
hauer was compensating for his failures as best he 
could, both consciously and unconsciously, by denying 
the importance of this life in the scheme of the universe. 
Thus he sought to render his hardships more endurable, 
“What remains after the abolition of the will, is, for all 
those who are still full of will, certainly nothing; but, 
conversely, to those in whom the will has turned and 
has denied itself, this our world which is so real, with 
all its suns and milky ways, is nothing.” °% 

The world as Idea. In the second main doctrine of 
his philosophy, that the world is merely an Idea, Scho- 
penhauer achieves his final salvation. Why did he 
choose this particular view to complete his compensa- 
tory scheme? We find the explanation in his introver- 
sion. 

Schopenhauer was an introvert because his neurotic 
traits maladapted him to society. Before we proceed 
to his theory of the world as Idea, let us note some of 
the reasons for his introversion. 

In the first place, his temperament was decidedly 
neurotic. Both heredity and home environment predis- 
posed him to instability. Sensitive in the extreme, he 
was a genius—and acrank. He could not endure noise. 
People who are not sensitive to noise, he claimed, are 
not sensitive to argument either, or to thought, poetry, 
or art. “Of course, where there is nothing to inter- 
rupt, noise will not be so particularly painful . . . but 

® A, Schopenhauer: The World as Will and Idea, I, p. 532. 
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noise is a torture to intellectual people. . . . I really 
cannot see why a fellow who is taking away a wagon 
load of gravel or dung should thereby obtain the right 
to kill in the bud the thoughts which may happen to 
be springing up in ten thousand heads. . . . The 
superabundant display of vitality, which takes the form 
of knocking, hammering, and tumbling things about, 
has proved a daily torment to me all my life long.” ** 
He was a crank who could not harden himself to the 
din of life. He made no effort to adjust himself, for 
character, he asserted, is unalterable. Furthermore, he 
was tolerably comfortable in his odd ways. “Anyone 
who possesses a unique individuality—unlike others 
and, therefore, necessarily isolated—feels that, as he 
becomes older, his position is no longer so burdensome 
as when he was young.” °° 

Anxiety was another manifestation of his neu- 
roticism. He was afraid of women, of men, and when 
there was no other object to terrorize him, of himself. 
He was so afraid of death that he went to great lengths 
to take the sting out of dying. Apprehension seized 
him when he thought of consumption. He was fright- 
ened by smallpox, cholera, poisoned snuff, thieves, and 
lawsuits. Dread of disease drove him from one town 
to another in desperate flight. When he was in Ber- 
lin, he dreamed of a dead friend and he interpreted the 
dream as a warning to leave the city at once if he ex- 
pected to escape the cholera. His mind was vexed most 
of the time by delusions of persecution. He kept a 
sword and a loaded gun at his bedside, ready for any 
emergency. His suspicions knew no bounds. When 


% A. Schopenhauer: Hssays, pp. 447-449. 
* Ibid., p. 124. 
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the publisher was a little slow in printing Die Welt als 
Wille und Vorstellung, Schopenhauer suspected him of 
foul designs, insulted him, and lost the contract. At an- 
other time a childhood friend wrote him, seeking to re- 
new their acquaintance. Schopenhauer concluded that 
the approach had behind it some ill-meaning motive and 
his reply was very rude. When the elder Schopen- 
hauer’s firm failed, the family was offered seventy per 
cent of their holdings. Arthur disdainfully declined 
the offer but his sister accepted. Thereupon Arthur 
suspected his sister of being in collusion with the re- 
ceivers and he was so enraged that he did not communi- 
cate with her again for fourteen years. Everywhere he 
saw conspirators plotting against him. He never could 
entrust his neck to a barber. He concealed his valu- 
ables so assiduously that it took years of laborious 
search to recover some of them. 

Schopenhauer, impelled by his will to power, sought 
to distinguish himself from the human herd by culti- 
vating a clear-cut individuality. Like Paracelsus, he 
threw over the past to start out afresh in his own right. 
He wanted to do something different. He says in the 
introduction to the essays on “The Wisdom of Life”: 
“As compilation is not my business, I have made no 
use of these predecessors; more especially because in 
the process of compiling individuality is lost, and indi- 
viduality of view is the kernel of works of this kind.” °° 
He believed that by being original he was thereby plac- 
ing himself above the ordinary run of men. His views 
were essentially those of an individualist. Schopen- 
hauer was an atheist because he opposed all authority 
(Father). He avenged himself upon his dominating 

% Ibid., p. 2. | 
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father by means of a surrogate, rebelling against scho- 
lastic and religious authority, against his Fatherland, 
and Father City. The conception of the world as Will 
originated in relation to his father who was the ruler 
in the home, the universe of the child. Undoubtedly 
the sullen child often turned to daydreaming to relieve 
the strain of filial obedience, thus laying the basis for 
his theory of the world as Idea. The state, Schopen- 
hauer taught, is an artificial restraint upon the indi- 
vidual that should not be tolerated. He looked down 
derisively upon the masses who are curbed in their 
thoughts and actions by the bits of convention. His 
was the rebellion against authority and against me- 
diocrity. ‘For one man can be to another only as much 
_as the other is to him. Great minds are like eagles, and 
build their nest in some lofty solitude.” °7 It is signifi- 
cant that the eagle, according to psychoanalysis, is the 
recognized symbol of power.®® 

Another ideal of Schopenhauer’s was the independent 
life. He could not gain happiness by merging his life 
with his fellows because they were always unkind to him. 
A man must be sufficient unto himself in order to be 
immune to criticism. ‘To be happy means to be self- 
sufficient.” °° An individual can be himself only as long 
as he is alone. “For the more a man has in himself, the 
less, indeed, other people can be to him. This is why 
a high degree of intellect tends to make a man un- 
social.” 4° ‘The love of independence was dearer to him 
than the blessings of human friendship. 

* Ibid., p. 143. 

*L. Dooley: loc. cit., p. 379. 


*® A, Schopenhauer: Essays, p. 20. 
* Ibid., p. 17. 
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Schopenhauer’s reverence for his own ability nour- 
ished within him a gigantic conceit. He always spoke 
of himself with the utmost deference. His introversion 
was fostered by the keen interest he evinced exclusively 
in his own affairs. The high opinion he held of himself 
was a bluff to lend confidence to his struggle for self- 
esteem. His sensitiveness to criticism reveals the uneasi- 
ness which underlay his swaggering claims to greatness. 
Deprived of parental love, he remained a child all his 
life. He never outgrew his narcissism. The neurotic, 
indeed, is apt to suffer from regression or retardation. 
“Regression,” says Tridon, “is invariably due to some 
feeling of inferiority.” 44 His pettiness was a manifes- 
tation of his childishness. He could not bring himself 
to love others, so he substituted himself as the love | 
object. It helped along that self-devotion to pour con- | 
tempt on those about him. ‘For there are two ways of 
not keeping on a level with the times. A man may be be- 
low it; or he may be above it.”42, No doubt he assigned 
himself to the latter category. He was an incurable 
egotist, feeling no abasement whatever over his conceit. 
Modesty, he contended, is a contradiction in a great 
mind; it is mere hypocrisy in a man of ability. Scho- 
penhauer reveled in self-contemplation. It was this 
fact that made his philosophy such a perfect reflection 
of his moods. His philosophy owes its appeal to the 
way he threw himself into its expression. His work, 
indeed, was a brilliant and daring self-revelation. His 
conceit thus played into the hands of his philosophy, 
encouraging him to disclose himself through his works 
for future generations to wonder at and revere. 


# André Tridon: Psychoanalysis and Behavior, p. 88. 1923. 
# A. Schopenhauer: Hssays, p. 362. 
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Unsociableness was an outstanding neurotic trait in 
Schopenhauer. His mother described him as outspoken, 
conceited, irritable, gloomy, and unfriendly. His char- 
acteristic ill nature was accentuated by his solitary 
habits. He was not even good company for himself. 
Brought up by private tutors, he never learned to asso- 
ciate with other boys. His whole personality was soured 
by the lack of healthy human companionships. He 
argued, though, that it is not a shortcoming to fail to 
get along with people but rather it is a sign of great- 
ness. ‘That a man is of the nobler sort reveals itself 
in the fact that he takes no pleasure in others, but pre- 
fers his loneliness to their society. . . . If a man is 
unsocial, that is as much as to say, he is a man of great 
qualities.” 42 Uncompanionableness, according to his 
egotistically biased logic, is proof of a great mind. He 
was forever seeking to elevate the excellence of his mind, 
for it was the one capacity of which he could legiti- 
mately boast. “A man’s sociability,” he concluded, 
“stands very nearly in inverse ratio to his intellectual 
value.” #4 

It was natural for a man who could not enjoy society 
to prefer a life of isolation. His social handicaps were 
a challenge to his initiative. He had to develop his 
intellect, for he realized that the drama of his existence 
was to be enacted within the recesses of his own mind. 
Failure in the world of action coerced him to withdraw 
into himself, seeking solace in the play of his imagina- 
tion. His introversion was the natural issue of his 
social inferiorities. He compensated for his loneliness 


“Quoted by E. Hitschmann: op. cit., p. 148. The translation is 
my own. 
“ A. Schopenhauer: op. cit., p. 118. 
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by glorifying solitude. The individual, he remarked, is 
reared in a family, where companionship is the natural 
process of things. Love of solitude is only acquired by 
experience and is dependent upon the development of 
the intellect. With great men “intellectual isolation is 

. reénforced by actual seclusion in their manner of 
life.” #8 He “chose,” he claimed, to live by himself. 
His roommates were a bust of Kant, a statuette of 
Buddha, and his inseparable poodle, Atma,—fitting 
companions for the odd recluse. Strangely enough, his 
faults were a blessing to him, for they encouraged the 
introversion that turned him to philosophical reflection. 
Out of the hours of quiet meditation issued a system of 
thought that was to produce a marked effect upon the 
thinking of mankind. 

As you would expect of a thoroughgoing introvert, 
Schopenhauer had a fond leaning toward mysticism. 
Long contemplation in solitary retreats led him to delve 
into mystical realms where he could escape from the ills 
of this earthly existence. He was privileged to be in- 
itiated into the hidden recesses of mystery and to pry 
into occult affairs whence only the esoteric may enter. 
His name was to be linked with the seers of the past, 
with the prophets, with the leaders of the people. Mys- 
tical tendencies had cropped out even in his boyhood 
when he sought to animate lifeless objects. On one 
occasion when he was a child, he threw a shoe into a 
bowl of milk and then entreated it to spring from its 
confinement. It was easy for him to minimize the 
values of the extrovert’s world. The welfare of society, 
he taught, is a temporal and subordinate aim, never to 
be allowed to dwarf the full realization of our ideal 

“ Ibid., p. 122. 
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being. True happiness is not to be found in worldly 
aims. 

His tendency toward mysticism began with a preco- 
cious interest in the Oriental philosophy, which ap- 
pealed to him because its pessimism confirmed his own 
moods. He used the Upanishads for his devotional 
exercises. His religion was a plea for the return of 
the individual into the absolute from which life had 
separated him. If one is intent upon breaking loose 
from the bonds of one’s temporal individuality, it is 
essential to lose oneself in the contemplation of the 
eternal forms. A great admirer of Buddha, with whom 
he frequently compared himself, he, too, advocated 
renunciation as the way to Nirvana. A world such as 
ours, where evil is sovereign, ought not to be hard to 
renounce. It is difficult to win emancipation, neverthe- 
less, just because our blind wills have such a hold on 
us. By suffering and by sacrifice we penetrate to that 
innermost sanctuary where the euthanasia of conscious- 
ness is reached,—the blessedness of eternal repose. 
Such a program might not carry much appeal for the 
ordinary man, but it bore great significance for the 
world-sick Schopenhauer. 

With this study of his introversion in mind, it should 
be easy to comprehend why he evolved the second con- 
ception of his great scheme of the universe, the world 
as Idea, through the medium of which he secured his 
final salvation. 

Habits of autistic thinking led him to view the 
world as an unreal one, a vast dream, a trick of the 
imagination. Happiness, he perceived, lies within. All 
life is fundamentally one. All men—and women, most 
certainly—are vain, wasting their strength in the pur- 
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suit of trifles, chasing illusions that fade as the pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow. Life is like a soap 
bubble,—we blow long and large, knowing that, in the 
end, it will burst. Life, indeed, is only a dream. “My 
phantasy toys frequently (especially in music) with 
the thought that the life of all men and my own are only 
dreams of an eternal spirit, good and bad dreams, and 
that death is only an awakening.” 4® He was an ardent 
follower of Plato’s theory of Ideas. Schopenhauer was 
convinced of the transitoriness and nothingness of all 
things; everything earthly is the material of dreams, 
having no more real existence than a dream. His pes- 
simism encouraged his conception of the world as a 
fiction. ‘There is much more pain than pleasure in 
life, since misunderstanding, wickedness, and chance 
- hold sway ; the sex instinct is a fraud, in the last analy- 
sis, disgusting; men are full of hypocrisy and dissimu- 
lation; everything actual is only an appearance, an 
illusion, a creation of the brain; time flies by comfort- 
lessly, a phantom; there is nothing more to strive for 
than release from pain; only in the spirit, only in turn- 
ing away from life, is repose, as a sort of happiness, 
to be found.” 47 

A world that does not deserve to exist cannot be the 
real universe. Why does it not deserve to be? Because 
Schopenhauer did not approve of the kind of existence 
which the order of things had imposed upon him. “The 
fleetingness and unreality of all things, as taught in his 
philosophy, borrowed from the Vedantists, is his com- 
pensation for the unbearableness of life as it is.” 48 In 


# A. Schopenhauer: Neuen Parilopomena, sec. 275. The translation 
is my own. 

4 F. Hitschmann: op. cit., p. 144. The translation is my own. 

“TL. Dooley: loc. cit., p. 409. 
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his discontent and disillusionment it was a comfort to 
him to believe that the whole affair of living is merely 
a drama, a mere dream from which we shall pass, after 
death, to reality. If life is a dream, it was truly a 
nightmare for Schopenhauer. His pessimism would 
have been his undoing, had he not worked out his sal- 
vation through his philosophy of the illusory nature of 
this temporal existence. A greater life is yet to come. 


Tuer Motives Beuinp His PuitosopuHy 


In concluding our account of Schopenhauer, let us 
note once more the inherent connection that exists 
between his personality and his philosophy. There is a 
society in Germany known as the “‘Geisteswissenschaft,” 
under the leadership of Dilthey, which aims to portray 
the invariable relation between a man’s inner life and 
his view of the world as a whole. This we have at- 
tempted to do. There were two chief motives that 
guided Schopenhauer into philosophy,—the sex impulse 
and the will to power. 

The sex drive. Sex was the paramount problem in 
the life of Schopenhauer. His philosophy was, to some 
extent, its solution. His system was evolved to appease 
his troubled spirit. He recognized that it is hard to 
name the spring that moves genius to production. It 
is, he confessed, “a peculiar kind of instinct which drives 
the man of genius to give permanent form to what he 
sees and feels, without being conscious of any further 
motive.” 4° Philosophy, for all of us, begins quite 
appropriately in childhood, when awakening curiosity 
leads us to ponder on the “why” of things, on the origin 

* A. Schopenhauer: Essays, p. 375. 
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of oneself, then of brothers and sisters, and finally of life 
itself. This interest is especially alive during the period 
of adolescence when the speculative temperament comes 
into its own. It was during this period that Schopen- 
hauer formulated the philosophy to which he adhered 
the rest of his life. He remarked that at seventeen, like | 
Buddha, he was impressed with the misery of life. It — 
was not the presence of evil that led him to pessimism. 
Actually, he looked for evil to justify his melancholy. 
Schopenhauer speaks frankly of his leaning to phi-_ 
losophy: “Without a doubt it is the consideration of | 
death and the contemplation of the sorrow and needs of 
life that constitutes the strongest impulse to philosophi- 
cal reflection and to metaphysical constructions of the 
universe.” 5° The difficulties of his sex life made him 
peevish. There is a striking contrast between the fret- 
fulness of his private temper and the self-controlled 
calmness of his literary style. For such a man intel- 
lectual labor afforded a welcome relief from the violence 
of emotional stress. His thinking rejoiced in outwit- — 
ting his ‘passion. His reflection scorned the vanity of 
his querulousness.*! He was consumed with an uncom- 
mon love of truth. “What is the supreme joy possible 
to man? The intuitive perception of the truth.°? The 
joys which he missed in human love he found in devo- 
tion to his philosophy. He spoke of his chief work as 
a child growing in his unconscious just as the babe 
matures in the mother’s womb. Philosophy was his 
sublimation. Schopenhauer “was delighted with his 

50 A, Schopenhauer: Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, II, p. 185. 
The translation is my own. 

J. Royce: The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, p. 243. 
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main work even to the point of fanaticism: it was the 
one thing in the world which he truly loved and in lov- 
ing which he adored himself.” °° 

The will to power. The second principal motive 
for his turning to philosophy was his extraordinary 
will to power. Depressed by his many failures, there 
was plenty of incentive, by way of compensation, for 
him to exalt himself. What is more natural than that 
he should avail himself of his unusual intellect? In a 
letter to a friend he wrote: “Life is a ticklish business; 
I have resolved to spend it in reflecting upon it.” He 
tried teaching and failed; he tried writing and failed. 
The world insolently refused to accept him for what 
he proclaimed himself to be, a great teacher and phi- 
losopher. Embittered by his wounded self-feeling, he 
remarked: “The man who comes into this world with 
the notion that he is really going to instruct it in mat- 
ters of the highest importance, may thank his stars if 
he escapes with a whole skin.” ®* Only “the man who 
writes for fools is sure of a large audience.” *> He 
admitted his ambition to attain the goal of superiority. 
All men’s efforts, he observed, have “in the end, no fur- 
ther object than to raise themselves in the estimation 
of others.” ®* Inferiority found its compensation in 
the faith he placed in his philosophy. “My philoso- 
phy,” he asserted, “will play a réle in the world enjoyed 
by no other in ancient or modern times.” 57 

® C. von Seidlitz: Dr. Schopenhauer vom medizinischen Standpunkte 
ausbetrachtet. 1872. The translation is my own. 

™ A, Schopenhauer: Hssays, p. 165. 

8 Thid., p. 246. 

*Tbid., p. 42. 
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Uncertain as to whether his will to power would meet 
with success, Schopenhauer feigned indifference to his 
contemporaries. His policy was to assume an attitude 
of nonchalance, but at the same time to keep his ears 
tuned for any comments that might be passed on him. 
He took pride in asserting that what people thought of 
him was a matter of no concern to him. “The only way 
to attain superiority in dealing with men, is to let it be 
seen that you are independent of them.” 5* He wanted 
praise, he did not want blame; the naiveté with which 
he proclaimed his indifference reveals the dishonest way 
in which he analyzed his own motives, for he was always 
pleased to be spoken of highly. The delight he took in 
praise is hardly consistent with the attitude of aloofness 
he claimed for himself. Since his lot had been more 
censure than applause, however, he concluded: “To lay 
great value upon what other people say is to pay them 
too much honor.” 5® His unappreciative contempora- 
ries had nothing to say in his favor,—he would “have 
none of them.” 

Repudiated by his own generation, Schopenhauer 
looked to posterity to vindicate his claims to glory and 
distinction. He claimed to be the founder of the first 
true philosophy. He was ever comparing himself with 
great men. Shakespeare’s success, he stated, is due to 
the fact that “he declares, with a confidence equal to 
his ingenuousness, that what he writes is immortal.” °° 
Schopenhauer was likewise convinced that his works 
would endure to the end of time. There was an element 
of security in entrusting his cause to the judgment of 

® A. Schopenhauer: Essays, p. 149. 
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‘posterity, for he would not live to hear the verdict. In 
spite of disappointments, he kept on persevering in his 
quest of superiority because his indomitable pride would 
not allow him to give in. When failures thwarted his 
progress, his conceit helped him to bury his misgiv- 
ings and to reconsecrate himself to his ideals. He was 
determined to have the world, ultimately, at his feet. 
Hitschmann says, in connection with his analysis of 
Schopenhauer, that “the drive in man is not furnished 
only by the sexual impulses, but also by the sum of the 
drives in the service of the Ego (self-preservation), in 
the fight for the expression of the personality. The 
will is not only the will to procreation, the will to life, 
but also the will to power.” &! It was the lure of supe- 
riority which made him so restless that he felt an urge 
to embody his moods, his problems and their solutions, 
in a great philosophy. Feelings of inferiority kept his 
will ever alive to the task. His faith that recognition 
would come in time sustained him through his trials. 
He asserted with sublime confidence: “Posterity will 
erect a monument to me.” He won salvation through 
the task that enveloped him. He achieved the goal of 
superiority for which he strove with manly courage 
and his soul lives on in the record of his thoughts to 
perpetuate the name of Arthur Schopenhauer among 
the immortals of philosophy. 


“E, Hitschmann: loc. cit., p. 136. The translation is my own, 


CHAPTER IX 


THE MAKING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Time glorifies our heroes and adds zest to hero wor- 
ship. Human nature, though slow to view a man in his 
proper perspective, gradually comes to appreciate the 
actual genius. As the ages pass, we even distort the 
truth by forgetting the faults and exaggerating the 
good qualities. Modern biographers are begging us to 
desert the follies of blind hero worship and to discover 
the human clay present even in the best of us. In rep- 
resenting a plea for rational evaluation, the revolt 
against the deification of our leaders is prone to stifle 
the tendency toward apotheosis which is so fundamental 
a part of our nature. Happily, there is a possibility 
of reconciling common sense and sentimentalism here, 
in taking the view that shortcomings and handicaps, 
rather than detracting from the glory of our great 
men, have been the basis of their greatness. It is a well- 
known fact that the consciousness of some failing may 
lead a person to make up for his defect by training his 
talents until he reaches, by overcompensation, a super- 
normal capacity. Inasmuch as the realization of the 
weaknesses in his personality spurred Abraham Lincoln | 
on to make the most of his strong points, those deficien- | 
cies contributed largely to the development of his — 
power. Is this true? 

McClure’s story of his visit with the President-elect 
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at Springfield in 1861 portrays in a nutshell the drama 
of the career through which the rude rail-splitter was 
destined to distinguish himself. McClure writes: “I 
went directly from the depot to Lincoln’s house and 
rang the bell, which was answered by Lincoln himself 
opening the door. I doubt whether I wholly concealed 
my disappointment in meeting him. 

“Tall, gaunt, ungainly, ill clad, with a homeliness of 
manner that was unique in itself, I confess that my 
heart sank within me as I remembered that this was the 
man chosen by a great nation to become its ruler in 
the gravest period of its history. 

“T remember his dress as if it were but yesterday— 
snuff-colored and slouchy pantaloons, open black vest, 
held by a few brass buttons; straight or evening dress 
coat, with tightly fitting sleeves to exaggerate his long, 
bony arms, and all supplemented by an awkwardness 
that was uncommon among men of intelligence. 

“Such was the picture I met in the person of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. We sat down in his plainly furnished 
parlor, and were uninterrupted during the nearly four 
hours that I remained with him, and little by little, as 
his earnestness, sincerity, and candor were developed in 
conversation, I forgot all the grotesque qualities which 
so confounded me when I first greeted him.” ! Though 
crude in the niceties that make up the surface of the 
polished man of society, still in the depths of his nature, 
in the qualities that really count, he was magnificent. 


Pyysicat APPEARANCE 


If we may believe reports, Thomas Lincoln looked at 
his first-born son and remarked, ‘“He’s a homely little 
* Quoted by W. Barton: Life of Abraham Lincoln, II, 392, 393. 
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cuss.” The infant was never to outgrow his natal un- 
comeliness, for the years of his growth only added to 
his ungainliness. A boyhood friend describes him: “As 
he shot up he seemed to change in appearance and 
action. Although quick-witted and ready with an 
answer, he began to exhibit deep thoughtfulness, and 
so was often lost in studied reflection. We could not 
help noticing the strange turn in his actions. He dis- 
closed rare timidity and sensitiveness, especially in the 
presence of men and women, and, although cheerful 
enough in the presence of the boys, he did not appear 
to seek our company as earnestly as before.” ? 
Although he was conscious of his odd figure, he knew 
it was the oddness of strength. His sense of awkward- 
ness found compensation in a childlike vanity he evinced 
over his height. He even wore a tall hat and long black 
coat to exaggerate the superiority of his stature. Lin- 
coln’s oddities had their appeal and he capitalized the 
value of his individuality. He was “naturally and in- 
curably uncouth, but with a curious, quite modest, im- 
pulse to assert a kindly ascendancy over his companions 
whom chance threw in his way, and with something of 
the gift which odd, shy people often possess, for using 
their very oddity as a weapon in their struggles.” ® His 
striking figure, his quaint humor, and his novel way 
of putting things were sure to attract attention. ‘“Lin- 
coln’s height, long limbs, rough exterior and frequent 
feeling of. awkwardness, must have made him realize 
very early that to succeed in life he must cultivate in- 
trinsic mental or moral traits which it is so hard for a 
handsome man or woman to excel in. Hence he com- 


7Ibid., I, p. 124. 
®Lord Charnwood: Abraham Lincoln, p. 7. Third edition, 1917. 
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pensated by trying to develop intellectual distinction. 


The mere factor of height and physical strength ane 


a man, even in civilized life, a certain superiority of 
which he and others are conscious... If Lincoln had been 
a little man, he would have been a very different one.” ¢ 


TEMPERAMENT 


Lincoln’s temperament predisposed him to melan- 
choly. A man of moods, he passed from gayety to de- 
pression without warning and with little apparent occa- 
sion. His countenance was predominantly of a sad 
expression. Speed said of Lincoln, “I never saw so 
gloomy and melancholy a face in my life.” Gloom 
“dripped from him as he walked.” Why was he so 
morose? Moodiness was a family trait, spoken of as 
the “Lincoln horrors.” The constitutional depression 
was aggravated by the circumstances of his youth. 
The death of his mother was an irreparable loss to a 
boy of nine. The passing away of Ann Rutledge 
plunged him into an intense and morbid grief. The 
loss of Eddie and Willie, his sons, in later years added 
a further burden to his lot of sorrow. His sympa- 
thetic nature took the distress of others as his own. 
The ideals of fairness and integrity, up to which he 
scrupulously tried to measure, were so high that they 
inevitably brought down upon him the sense of failure. 
“T want in all cases to do right,” he wrote. The pov- 
erty of his early days was a trial to his pride. The 
kindness of friends frequently rescued him from im- 
patient creditors, and though it pleased him to see the 
loyalty of his associates, it must have humiliated him 

*G. S. Hall. Quoted by W. Barton: op. cit., II, p. 428. 
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to be dependent upon their favors. His homeliness 
bothered him and his lack of training in the formalities 
of social life left him ill at ease. There were periods} 
of loneliness and self-distrust, when he sank into the, 
depths of despondency over his future, fearing the high | 
hopes he entertained could never be realized. The 
nature of his constitution and the deficiencies of his 
personality imbued him with distressing feelings of \ 
inferiority which were the basis for his melancholy turn, | 
Lincoln’s salvation lay in an unusually keen sense of » 
humor. His sense of inferiority would have spelled 
ruin, had it not been for “the well of humor cena 
bubbling in him.” He was not long in recognizing his 
gifts as a story teller and he cultivated this ability | 
because it gave him an opportunity to mix with people 
as a welcome friend. His fund of humor was inexhaust- 
ible and though sometimes coarse, it was always to the 
point. Lincoln clinched many an argument with an 
illustrative story. The presidential dignity suffered 
from the vulgarity of his humor. Artemus Ward was 
a curious prelude to a cabinet discussion upon a topic 
of national concern. The cabinet members were in- 
clined to mistake his facetiousness as a lack of appre- 
ciation of the gravity of the duties attendant upon the 
President’s office. Little did they realize how effective 
a medicine a hearty laugh was for the man whose 
shoulders bore the heavy burdens of the war. When he 
came across a comical story in his nocturnal reading, 
he would search the White House in his nightshirt, 
looking for someone with whom he could share the fun. 
He was a genuine humorist. The resources of humor 
at his disposal enabled him to discharge responsibili- 
ties that would have been beyond his capacity, had his 


t 
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melancholy been allowed to continue unabated in its 
depletion of his powers. 


Economic Stratus 


Lincoln remarked that his early life could be summed 
up in the line, “The short and simple annals of the 
poor.” He was uncomfortably and dangerously poor 
for years. When he was elected to the Illinois legisla- 
ture, he met a friend,—“Did you vote for me?” “I 
did,” replied Smoot. “Then,” said Lincoln, “you must 
lend me two hundred dollars.” He rode to Springfield 
on a borrowed horse and too indigent to buy a bed when 
he got there, he was taken in by Speed who shared hi 
bed with the gloomy young arrival. That his lack of 
funds oppressed him is evident in a letter to Mary 
Owens in which he admitted that he was reluctant to 
ask her to marry him because he was not only poor but 
had no visible means of concealing the fact. 

Of Lincoln it could truly be said, “Poor but honest.” 
Curiously enough, he never craved riches. His service 
as a surveyor and lawyer gave him opportunities for 
making money rapidly but his nature was not rapa- 
cious. Though suffering under the pinch of poverty, 
he often worked without pay. Sated with menial labor) 
—and Lincoln was lazy—he looked upon the profession | 
of law as a line of endeavor that would offer him an | 
escape from manual toil, while at the same time it would | 
confer upon him the dignity of an honorable calling. 
He held a high respect for the law because the profes-. 
sion helped him to respect himself. His honesty became 
so proverbial that he was known as “Honest Abe.” In) 
that reputation his penury found vicarious compensa- | 
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tion. An early business failure in New Salem left him 
with an obligation which he described as “the national 
debt.” Although he could have gone into bankruptcy, 
he staggered under the debt for fifteen years before he 
succeeded in paying off the full amount. “That debt,” 
he declared, “was the greatest obstacle I have ever met 
in my life.” It was such training in responsibility that 
prepared him for his larger responsibilities later on. ~ 

Aristotle remarked long ago that poverty makes one 
stingy and grasping. It is true that the ambition of 
the usual poor boy is to become rich. But Lincoln was 
unusual. Integrity was dearer to him than riches. 
There are several reasons we can give why he loved 
honor more than wealth. It is unquestionable that his 
youthful mind was profoundly impressed and his heart 
inspired by Weems’ Life of Washington. He recog-| 
nized that financial matters were of trivial importance \ 
beside the need for moral character. It was a consoling \ 
thought to one steeped in poverty. Here, as so often, 
his misfortunes helped to guide him to a proper esti- 
mate of the values of life. Lincoln discerned the dis- 
tinction between the essential and nonessential aims of 
man. The realization of the transient nature of money 
helped him to endure his want. Perhaps something 
within him told him that riches were beyond his reach 
but nobility lay within his power. The ideals of purity 
and integrity evoked his unfailing devotion. All else 
faded in desirability before them. 

The truthfulness which became the very heart of the| 
man laid the basis for his success as a lawyer. It was 
his honorable and earnest pleas as an advocate, rather | 
than his knowledge of the law, that led to his rise into © 
prominence. People knew that he might make mistakes, 
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but firm in the conviction that he was trustworthy, they 
came to believe in him and to entrust their affairs to 
him. Lincoln’s code of professional ethics compelled 
him to maintain his honor. “Well,” he said to one 
client, “you have a pretty good case in technical law, 
but a pretty bad one in equity and justice. You'll have 
to get some other fellow to win this case for you. I 
couldn’t do it. All the time, while standing talking to 
that jury, I’d be thinking, ‘Lincoln, you’re a liar,’ and 
I believe I should forget myself and say it out loud.” © 
He was honest, not merely because honesty was the best 
policy, but because his own ideals for himself demanded 
that he be loyal to the truth. 


SoctaL NATURE 


When we study the social side of his nature, we find 
that there were many drawbacks in his personality and 
his training to dog him with a sense of inferiority. His 
childhood was an unhappy one and in later years he 
recalled those early days with an air of sadness. He 
was very sensitive about his ancestry. Thomas Lincoln, 
his father, was a restless person of little ambition. He 
discouraged the intellectual pursuits of his son, declar- 
ing book learning was only for weaklings. Inasmuch 
as their interests were widely divergent, it is not strange 
that Abraham’s letter to his dying father betrays only 
a mild affection. He never said much about his father ; 
he felt the less said the better. He wanted the world 
to take him for himself, to recognize his worth, irre- 
spective of his humble beginnings. 

Lincoln’s mother exerted considerable influence upon 

5 Alonzo Rothschild: Honest Abe, p. 57. 1917. 
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him. She was the illegitimate child of a Virginia 
planter by a woman named Lucy Hanks, as Lincoln 


once confided to Herndon in a fit of depression. From| 
this Virginia gentleman he believed his peculiar gifts, 
of which he was early conscious, were derived, for he | 
thought of his unknown progenitor as a man of unusual 
standing and ability, and from him he traced the in- 
heritance of his “power of analysis, his mental activity, 
his ambition.” ® Troubled by the shameful status of 
his mother, he found grounds for superiority in the 
talents of the unknown grandfather. Strange as it may 
seem, he “attributed the best that he had inherited to 
a licentious connection and a nameless progenitor.” 7 
Abraham lived to vindicate the honor of his mother. | 
“All that I have been, and all that I hope to be, Ix 
owe to my mother.” ® Of his forbears he had little > 
to be proud. His was the task to prove his mettle in _\ 
his own right. 

Lincoln’s longing for esteem was well-nigh defeated 
by his lack of the social graces. His gaunt form defied 
all attempts to make his clothes fit him, so that he 
always appeared untidy. His manners were a part of 
the backwoods that he carried with him into urban 
society. ‘The stories he told were often shocking to 
cultured sensibility. He seemed out of his element in 
aristocratic Springfield, where he noted there was “a 
great deal of flourishing about in carriages.” After his 
marriage, he exasperated his wife who was eager to put 
on style for the sake of social prestige. Her husband 
was a constant drag on her social ambitions. One day, 


*Tda Tarbell: In the Footsteps of the Lincolns, p. 84. 1924. 

*Lord Charnwood: op. cit., p. 7. 

8L. P. Clark: “Abraham Lincoln.” Psychoanalytic Review 1921, 
8, 1-21. 
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to his wife’s consternation, Lincoln preémpted the duties 
of their maid, as he rushed to answer the door himself, 
and there in his shirt sleeves he greeted two elegant 
ladies who had come to pay a call. It was merely his 
way of being friendly, though it was not the accepted 
manner among fashionable people. Characteristic it] 
was of him to be so enveloped in the spirit of his friend-/ 
liness that he cared little what was the proper manner 
of expressing his feeling. When he went to New York 
to deliver the Cooper Union address, he felt ill at ease 
among such cultured people. He was caricatured as 
a buffoon and named “the Illinois Ape.” On his way 
to Washington in 1861 he stopped in New York, where 
he committed the serious blunder of wearing black 
gloves to the opera and hanging them over the red 
velvet box front in view of the whole audience. The 
faux pas called forth widespread comment of an un- 
complimentary sort. He profited by the experience, for 
the inauguration ball found him in a new pair of white 
kid gloves, of which, indeed, he was painfully conscious. 
“ Lincoln knew that he was not a polished gentleman) 
and, to his credit, he made no pretense to gentility. He 
was careful to be courteous, but the fine details of eti- 
quette held no appeal for him. He might have learned 
the intricacies of politeness had he been interested in 
social niceties. Lincoln, however, was too sincere to 
pretend to the culture that came unnaturally to him. 
He was content to be himself, knowing that “outward 
grace is dust.” He was not so calloused as to ignoré 
the ridicule that was poked at him. The frequent ts | 
of abstraction, when he withdrew to be by himself, were 
probably due, in part, to his consciousness of his crude 
manners. Confident that the task of polishing himself 
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was a hopeless one, he turned to the refining of the inner 
man, which line was more to his liking. If he was care- 
less in his attire, it was because his mind was absorbed 
with matters of greater importance. He knew that peo- 
ple would forgive him his crudity and awkwardness as 
-soon as they learned to appreciate his keen mind, his 
warm heart, his love of justice, and his sense of honor. 
The grace of sincerity seemed more important to him 


than training in small talk and sweeping bows. His| 


heart told him that he would be estimated in the long’ 
run, not on the basis of his manners, but rather on the 
basis of his spiritual strength—and he was right. 


The love affairs of Lincoln form a morbid story. He | 


liked women in spite of the fact that he was afraid of 
them and still more afraid of himself, unsure of himself, 
as he was when it came to gallantry. The consciousness 
of his ungainly figure and loosely hanging clothes added 
to his shyness in the presence of women. The awkward- 
ness of his long legs and arms prevented him from feel- 
ing at ease. It is said that he stayed away from his 
meals at a New Salem boarding house when two femi- 
nine guests arrived. You can be sure there must be 
something serious the matter when a man misses his 
meals, He probably had not forgotten his rough treat- 
ment at the hands of the eleven Cameron girls, at whose 
home he lived when he first came to New Salem. They 
made fun of him continually, plaguing him with the 
title of “old plain Abe.” There was no peace for him 
where women were concerned. 

The Illinois Lincolns “were not a marrying set.” 
The Lincoln family appears to have been undersexed 
and this deficiency would account for the strange course 
of Abraham’s love affairs. Although he fell in love 
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quite frequently, his happiness was always short lived, 
for his sexual nature was not deep enough to give him 
the contentment necessary for an enduring attachment. 

His first setback came at the hands of Polly Warnick; 
whose choice of a more wealthy suitor did nothing more 
serious than to prick Lincoln’s vanity. His next ven- 
ture, with Ann Rutledge, was destined to be a happier 
one, but her untimely death plunged him into a frenzy 
of grief from which he never entirely recovered. The 
affair with Mary Owens was a fiasco which reflected no 
credit on Lincoln. Although he had promised to marry 
her, he became critical of her worth and wavered with 
indecision as to whether he would withdraw or not. 
Beset with depression and doubt, and conscious of his 
poverty, he wooed her in a half-hearted fashion, first 
asking her to marry him and then counseling her not 
to accept him, pleading poverty as his grounds. Miss 
Owens did not like his bad breeding and inattention. 
On one occasion when they were out riding, instead of 
assisting her across a creek as did the other gentlemen 
with their ladies, he rode on ahead. “She’s smart 
enough to get over alone,” he said. In later years, she 
stated that “Mr. Lincoln was deficient in those little 
links which make up the chain of a woman’s happiness.” 
He was no gallant. His three proposals to her were 
refused. In spite of his lack of enthusiasm for her, 
Lincoln was hurt by the outcome. He wrote to Mrs. 
Browning of his unsuccessful suit. “I was mortified, 
it seemed to me, in a hundred different ways. My 
vanity was deeply wounded by the reflection that I had 
so long been too stupid to discover her intentions . . . 
and also that she, whom I had taught myself to believe 
nobody else would have, had actually rejected me with 
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all my fancied greatness . . . I most emphatically, in 
this instance, made a fool of myself. I have come to 
the conclusion never again to think of marrying; and 
for this reason—I can never be satisfied with anyone 
who would be blockhead enough to have me.”® Here 
we have the lover sick at heart over his failings— 
Lincoln at his worst. 


of Mary Todd, she was not slow to discover the latent 


When the promising young lawyer fell under the | 


capacities that would assure him of a bright future. 
The adage, “opposites attract,” certainly applies to 
their case. Lincoln found in Mary Todd the one who 
would compensate for his deficiencies. In figure and 
physical proportion, in education, bearing, and history, 
she was the exact reverse of Lincoln. He was tall and 
loose jointed, she was short and plump; he came of 
plebeian ancestry, she came of aristocratic slave-hold- 
ing stock; he was slow-moving and easy-going, she was 
high-strung, quick-tempered, and excitable. It was a 
lucky day when he won the hand of Mary Todd, for 
a proud, ambitious, nagging wife was just what he 
needed to prod him out of his lazy tendencies and to 
incite him to the full realization of his capacities. 
Their engagement was a tempestuous one, under the 
friction of their incompatibility. Lincoln again fal- 
tered when he stared marriage in the face. Not sure 
that he loved her enough to make happiness secure, he 
finally concluded to break off the engagement. This 
act on his part filled him with self-abasement and 
humiliation. After a time, the breach was patched, and 
they were married, but not until after Lincoln had 
®°W. Barton: op. cit., I, p. 236. 
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learned from Speed that the marital venture held fair 
prospects of happiness. 

The married life of the Lincolns was mainly a pro- 
longation of their stormy courtship, for strife was in- 
evitable between two persons of such different breeding 
and temperament. Mr. Lincoln’s pessimistic outlook 
upon connubial partnership was all too thoroughly con- 
firmed by the trials of marital experience. They were 
not suited to each other. Abraham offended his wife 
by his lack of polish and ignorance of social usage. 
For one of aristocratic upbringing, his disregard of 
convention and his failure to appreciate her feelings 
were provocative of outbursts of ungovernable rage to 
which her fiery temper disposed her. He was too thick- 
skinned to be bothered by the minor discomforts that 
irritated her. The Todds did not improve the situation 
by reminding Lincoln of their superior social status. 
The contrast in position between Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln 
was accentuated whenever Mr. Lincoln’s childhood 
friends appeared on the scene. When Hannah Arm- 
strong, the widow of a Clary Grove friend, had been 
entertained at the Springfield home, she wrote that she 
was not so very sure that Mrs. Lincoln enjoyed having 
her there. As Mrs. Lincoln was an insistent scolder, it 
was no trial for her husband to spend the week-ends on 
the circuit in distant taverns. When she turned shrew, 
he hied himself down to join the boys, to return after 
he judged the storm had blown over. A nagging wife, 
nevertheless, was a good thing for him, since he was too 
fond of ease. Though a disturbing element in his con- 
tentment, Mary Todd was an important factor in the 
success of her husband. She strengthened his weak 
points and helped in training him for his rise to the 
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presidency. I have gone to such length in the discus} 
sion of his career as a lover and of his home life because 
it was in this réle that he revealed his weaknesses mos 
pathetically, and because his wife played a eed 
part in his compensation. She not only gave him social 
standing and nourished his ambitions, but she also was 
to a large extent responsible for the unhappy home life 
which drove him more and more into politics, where he 
found the ideal medium for his self-assertion and self- 
expression. 

The realization of his shortcomings, especially those’) } 
of a social nature, enhanced within him an unusual love / i 
of esteem. It was not the cheap attachment of a mere 
liking that he wanted—he wanted to be respected for 
the qualities of true manliness. He was quick to appre- 
ciate the value of public favor, as we see in his manifesto 
of 1832 in which he announced his candidacy for the 
General Assembly. “Every man is said to have his 
peculiar ambition. Whether it be true or not, I can 
say, for one, that I have no other so great as that of 
being truly esteemed of my fellow men by rendering 
myself worthy of their esteem. How far I shall succeed 
in gratifying this ambition is yet to be developed. I 
am young, and unknown to many of you. I was born, 
and have ever remained, in the most humble walks of 
life. I have no wealth or popular relations or friends 
to recommend me. My case is thrown exclusively upon 
the independent voters of the country; and, if elected, 
they will have conferred a favor upon me for which I 
shall be unremitting in my labors to compensate. But 
if the good people in their wisdom shall see fit to keep 
me in the background, I have been too familiar with 
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disappointment to be very much chagrined.” 1° The 
appeal was a curious combination of humility and 
philosophy most characteristic of the inward man. _ 
Several points in his early career indicate that he) 
felt the urge, intensified by his sense of inferiority, for’ 
winning the favor of the people. Speaking of his New 
Salem days as he recalled them in later years, Lincoln 
said, “Then came the Black Hawk War and I was) 
elected captain of volunteers, a success which gave me}| 
more pleasure than anything I have ever had sincasl 
The election, trivial though it was, encouraged his long- | 
] 


‘ 
i 
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ing for office and gave him the confidence to nurse his 
secret ambition for a political career. When he went’ 
to the Illinois legislature in 1834, Lincoln was eager to 
distinguish himself on the finance committee, as the 
De Witt Clinton of Illinois. A wild program of lavish 
internal improvements ended in disaster and as one of 
“the Long Nine” he suffered disgrace. That Lincoln 
was sadly disappointed in failing to be hailed as a 
public benefactor, we shall soon see. 

In 1865 Lincoln wrote: “I have endured a great deal 
of ridicule without much malice, and have received a 
great deal of kindness not quite free from ridicule.” 
His feelings of inferiority rendered him very sensitive 
to criticism in the beginning of his political career. 
The large number of vulnerable points in his front 
made him a tender butt for hungry critics. His most 
effective defensive weapon was his ability as a satirist. 
Merciless lampooning was directed at the foibles of 
people who incurred his displeasure by injuring him. 
When Crawford forced him to work in payment for 
his copy of Washington, Lincoln retaliated with satiri- 

I. Tarbell: op. cit., p. 181. 
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cal doggerels. It was this same resort to satire that 
involved him in the Shields episode, where he barely 
escaped the notoriety of a duel. The whole incident 
was an affair of which he later repented in shame. He 
would tolerate no reference to the episode. At another 
time, Lincoln’s ire was aroused by a man named Thomas 
who was engaged at a meeting in exposing the flaws of 
“the Long Nine,” especially Lincoln. Lincoln arrived 
in time to hear the charges against his name and 
there followed what has been called “the skinning of 
Thomas.” Lincoln disclosed such a power of sarcasm 
and mimicry as his friends had never suspected in him. 
They were amazed at such conduct so unlike the usual 
Lincoln of the kind and gentle heart. , Aroused by the 
thrusts of his critic at the unwisdom of his internal 
improvement program, the failure of which had been 
such a blow to his aspirations, Lincoln went too far in 
his retaliation and he repented of his hasty wrath, later 
apologizing to his victim for the cruel treatment he had 
tendered him. As he gained more and more confidence 
in himself, as he learned to rely less on the opinion of 
others for his contentment, and as he became conscious 
of growing strength, Lincoln learned to master his 
satirical bent and to control his temper when slights 
were heaped upon him. He grew calloused to insult 
and his thick skin saved him much distress. How much 
his self-control meant to his success will be evident when 
we deal with his relations to his cabinet. 


INTELLECT 


On the intellectual side, Lincoln worked long and 
hard to surmount the disadvantages imposed upon him 
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by his early lack of educational opportunities. Ac- 
quaintance with his childhood environment would not 
lead one to predict a brilliant intellectual future for 
him. His mind, however, was too original to be cramped 
by its restricted surroundings. Until he was twenty- 
one he never heard a minister who did not believe the 
earth was flat. The ignorance of the people with whom 
he was brought up is appalling to one who remembers 
the sublime thoughts he voiced in the days of his sub- 
sequent ascendancy. He went to school, he used to say, 
by trifles. The whole of his schooling amounted to less 
than one year. The books at his disposal were few, yet 
he made the most of them. His reading was limited, 
allowing a great deal of time for thought. As he ma- 
tured, his habit of meditation grew on him and in spite 
of the narrow beginnings under which he started, his 
horizon enlarged rapidly and he absorbed whatever 
knowledge that opportunity permitted him. The time 
which he devoted to the study of English grammar later 
stood him in good stead as an orator. He was eager to 
learn. A trace of his ambition is disclosed in a verse 
he wrote as a boy for a friend— 


“Good boys who to their books apply 
Will all be great men by-and by.” 


Lincoln was more eager to read than he was to work 
with his hands. Had he been less lazy and more fond 
of manual labor, he might have been contented to 
remain a farmer, or to become a blacksmith, which! 
trade he had once contemplated for his occupation. 
His rapid physical growth and undernourishment ac- 
count, in part; for his manual laziness. Much to the 
disgust of his employers, he preferred reading to plow- 
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ing or splitting rails. His characteristic pose while 
reading was a reclining position on the floor with a 
chair-back for support. He was lazy. It was a good 
thing for him that manual labor was distasteful to 
him, for it added zest to the delights of studying. 
Reading meant resting to him, resting from the strain 
of toil. 

Lincoln was intensely conscious of his intellectual 
inferiority. The realization of his ignorance prompted 
him to train his mind with an assiduity that assured him 
of success. He utilized his spare moments and he ex- 
tended those moments at times into the hours when he 
should have been working at his regular job. The 
reclining figure of the youthful student was a familiar 
sight to the townspeople, whether it was on a woodpile, 
under a tree, or on a store counter. They considered 
him daft. Upon being upbraided for his reading, he 
replied that he was not reading, he was studying. The 
Statutes of Indiana and a set of Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries fell into his hands and he devoured them with 
avidity. The more he studied, the more conscious he 
became of his limitations. When he filled in his Con- 
gressional blank in 1848, he wrote, “Education: Defec- 
tive.” His service and associations in Congress im- 
pressed upon him the need for education. Herndon 
remarks that “during the six years following his retire- 
ment from Congress, Lincoln, realizing in a marked 
degree his want of literary knowledge, extended some- 
what his research in that direction. He was naturally 
indisposed to.undertake anything that savored of exer- 
tion, but his brief public career had exposed the lim- 
ited area of his literary attainments. Along with his 
Euclid, therefore, he carried a well-worn copy of 
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Shakespeare.” 11 Lincoln always profited from the les- 
sons of experience. The diligence with which he applied 
himself to his books augured well for his approaching 
career. 
(  Lincoln’s development brings out the truth that it is 
|not so much how many facts are gathered that counts, 
\but rather that the mind is trained in its fundamentals, 
\—to concentrate upon a problem, to think it through 
|with precision, to master the general principles involve 
‘in its solution. He learned to discern the essential fo 
tors in a situation. He was slow and thorough. Of a , 
cautious nature, he decided a question only under neces- | 
sity and after plenty of deliberation. After his choice / 
was consummated, he was inflexible. He was possessed | 
of a growing mind which rose firmly to meet every | 
responsibility thrust upon him. He grew to his task. ' 
Lincoln was shrewd—he had to be to get ahead, for he | 
was working without the advantages which were the | 
good fortune of his competitors. Lacking wealth, cul- 
ture, and social position, he trained himself to win pro- 
motion, in part, by the force of his intellect. How well 
he succeeded, we have plenty of evidence to show. Two 
instances will suffice. In 1834 he was a candidate for 
the Illinois legislature. As he rose to speak, a bystander 
was heard to ask, “Can’t the party raise any better 
material than that?” After the candidate’s speech, the 
same bystander exclaimed that the speaker knew more 
than all the other candidates put together. A similar 
story is reported of the Southern Peace Congress dele- 
gates who called on the President, expecting to meet a 
“clodhopper whose conversation would be redolent of 
the barnyard.” They were soon disillusioned, for they 

* Quoted by W. Barton: op. cit., I, p. 306. 
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found a man who expressed his convictions with a fervor 
and straightforwardness that completely disarmed them 
and they went away with a deeper respect for the rail- 
splitter who was to maintain the Union with an invin- 
cible fidelity to his task. 

Lincoln’s career was an eventful one. A promoter 
named Offutt gave him a start in business in New 
Salem and although he gave the young man vision and 
self-confidence, there was little of material benefit that 
came out of the venture. Lincoln later formed a part- 
nership with a man named Berry and the combination 
was a most unpromising one from the beginning, for 
Berry devoted himself to the consumption of their 
stock of liquor while Lincoln was lost in the pursuit of 
his studies. When the firm “winked out” along with 
New Salem, Lincoln turned to surveying to support 
himself while he studied law. Having failed in busi- 
ness, he prepared himself for the legal profession where 
his talents were more suited for success. 

His serious application to the law began when he 
found Blackstone’s Commentaries in a barrel he had 
purchased. The work fascinated him, and the more he 
read the more determined he was to become a full- 
fledged lawyer. Law appealed to him because he en 
joyed the argumentative combat and because he fel 
that his love of justice fitted him for the profession.\\ 
He once told some young lawyers the secret of his suc- 
cess. “Work, work, work. . . . Your own resolution 
to succeed is more important than any other one thing.” 
He practiced what he preached and his diligence was 
rewarded by an increasing clientele. Upon two occa- 
sions, especially, he applied himself with particular in- 
dustry to his legal training, in response to the spur of 
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inferiority feelings. When Lincoln’s term in Congress 
ended in 1848, he believed that his political career had 
ended in dismal failure. He was disappointed in the 


absence of any demand for his reélection and his dis- | . 


couragement was complete when he returned to a most - 
disgruntled constituency. Convinced of the finality of 
his political decline, and despairing of his political 
aspirations, he applied himself more intensively than 
ever to the law. Political defeat, commented Herndon, 
wrought a marked effect upon him. The rebuff went 
beneath his skin and changed him. He took up the law 
with a new zest. Lincoln could be set back but he 
refused to be beaten. At another time, a feeling of in- 
feriority was engendered by a block to his self-asser- 
tion and he drew new strength for his tasks. In 1855 
Lincoln was called to Cincinnati to be junior counsel 
in the famous Reaper case. George Harding and 
Edwin M. Stanton were his associates. Stanton was so 
unfavorably impressed by Lincoln’s appearance that 
he refused to allow him to make one of the arguments 
in the case. He described the junior counsel as “a 
long, lank creature from Illionis, wearing a dirty linen 
duster for a coat, on the back of which the perspiration 
had splotched wide stains that resembled a map of the 
continent.” 12 Lincoln was deeply hurt by Stanton’s 
incivility, as we may judge from his remarks to the 
landlady at whose house he had stayed. “I never expect 
to be in Cincinnati again. I have nothing against the 
city, but things have so happened here as to make it 
undesirable for me ever to return.” Humiliated by the 
insult, he went back to Illinois determined more than 
ever that he should become a successful lawyer. Lin- 
™ Tbid., II, p. 108. 
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coln learned by disappointment. To such a man ulti- | 
mate triumph could not be denied. 

A political career went hand in hand with the law in 
holding the center of the stage in his plans for advance- 
ment. Ever since the New Orleans trips had given him 
a wider outlook upon affairs, he was eager to play a 
role in public life. Being out of employment in 1832, 
he ventured to submit himself as a candidate for the 
Illinois legislature, and although he was defeated he 
was sufficiently encouraged by the indications of his 
popularity to become a candidate again in 1834 and 
in this election he was successful. The political arena 
attracted Lincoln for it offered him a wide scope for 
the exercise of his powers. Public esteem thrilled him 
as proof positive that he was leaving his handicaps 
behind and attaining the goal on which he was bent,— 
public office with its opportunities for distinguished 
service. “Lincoln was a man of great ambition,” was) 
Herndon’s testimony. “He wanted office, always wanted 
it; and when in office always wanted a higher office. 
Ambition was the mainspring of his life.” The presi- ~ 
dency was not thrust on Lincoln,—he went after it. 
He was frank about his purpose, even in his youth, for 
when Josiah Crawford propounded the question, “Abe, 
what you goin’ to be?” the reply was prompt—“I’m 
going to be President, Uncle Jo.” 

Lincoln’s career as a public speaker is typical of 
the man. In the early days, although he was an excel- 
lent story teller, he showed little promise as an orator. 
By dint of hard work he brought to light the capaci- 
ties that lay dormant within him, waiting to be per- 
fected by intensive training. His very oddities con- 
tributed to his success on the platform. As he rose to 
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speak, his towering form presented an imposing figure. 
His voice was pitched high when he began his address 
and the strangeness of his tones drew the attention of 
his audience. The peculiar pronunciation in which he 
had been brought up, and in which he persisted, added 
to his picturesqueness. ‘I'o” was pronounced “toe”; 
“America,” “Amerikay”; “only,” “unly”; and “one,” 
“own.” It was a delight for him to take majestic 
thoughts and express them in plain language, language 
that the common people could understand, for he re- 
membered the days of his ignorance when baffling words 
exasperated his straining intellect. Unequipped with 
the embellishments that only wealth can provide, he 
had to rely upon his speeches for his claim to office. In 
the days of the Lincoln-Douglas debates, Douglas trav- 
eled on a special train with a flat car attached, carrying 
a brass cannon, while Lincoln rode in the day coach. 
The mode of travel of the two men was symbolic of 
their oratory. Douglas was a man of grace and finish; 
Lincoln, uncouth and unpolished. Lincoln was not the 
man to be content with his achievements. When he 
measured himself alongside Douglas, he was aware of 
his own limitations and he set out at once to remedy 
the deficiencies due to his inferior training. The rivalry 
called out the best that was in him. 

Steadily Lincoln improved. The success of his ~ 
Cooper Union address, which he had prepared with 
great care, encouraged him to work for the presidency. 
The power which he wielded over his audience was grati- 
fying to him. He persevered at his task and at Gettys- 
burg he achieved lasting fame as an orator. On that 
occasion he was also beside a reputed superior, Edward 
Everett, who was the foremost orator of his time. 
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Lincoln, according to Lamon, “greatly feared he would 
not be able to acquit himself with credit, much less to 
fill the measure of public expectation.” After the 
speech, he turned to Lamon: “Lamon, that speech won’t 
scour. It is a flat failure and the people are disap- 
pointed.” Lincoln believed he had failed and Everett 
shared that belief. The silence during the speech and 
the absence of hearty demonstration afterward, though 
actually due to the solemnity of the occasion, were 
taken by Lincoln as certain proof that the speech had 
not been well received. He felt that he ought to have 
prepared it with more care. Such continued to be his 
opinion of all his platform addresses up to the time of 
his death. The Gettysburg speech, along with the 
Second Inaugural, was the crowning point of his com- 
pensatory effort to become a finished orator. The labor | 
he had devoted to the improvement of his literary and 
forensic capacities was not in vain. The speech, like 
the spokesman, is more and more appreciated under 
the perspective of time. The words that were little to 
be remembered have gone down into history to honor 
Abraham Lincoln, for even while he believed he was — 
making a failure he was achieving success. The dread! 
of failure and the stimulus of competition evoked the} 
best that was in him and while that best was none too’ 
good in his own eyes it was splendid enough on its 
merits to make him famous. 


Morat CHARACTER 


Only when moral issues emerge, does Lincoln’s po- 
litical career become interesting. Of a noble character 
himself, he despised the mean intention and the unjust 
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act wherever he found them. A depth of thought sa 
feeling endowed him with a tremendous capacity for | 
moral indignation. When a moral issue aroused him, | 
he abandoned his customary cautious and retiring man- | 
ner and displayed a fiery courage that made those fear 
him who chanced to arouse his ire. When he believed 
he was right, he was not to be budged from his position. 
On the occasion of his “House divided against itself” 
speech, he was advised to leave that clause out of his 
address. 'T'o this counsel he replied: “I would rather 
be defeated with this expression in my speech, and 
uphold and discuss it before the people, than be victo- 
rious without it.” 1% 

On what side of his nature do we find the source of 
his moral indignation? The roots of his righteous 
anger lay in the depths of his boundless sympathy. | 
Having risen himself from the ranks, he was an ardent | 
champion of the weak. Wherever he could lend a help-' 
ing hand, he was eager to make life easier. His own) 
struggle to overcome inferiorities made him sympathetic / 
with those who were laboring under similarly heavy 
burdens. He pledged himself to work for the poor and 
unfortunate, to win for them the opportunity to rise 
above their handicaps. He was always protecting the 
weak against the strong. As a young lawyer he was a 
terror to the land sharks and to others who sought to 
take advantage of the helpless and the ignorant. He 
remembered with gratitude the people who had helped 
him in his days of need. In the defense of Duff Arm- 
strong, he recalled the’ time when Duff’s mother was 
kind to him when he was a poor young man in New 
Salem. Lincoln was not the man to rise to success and 

* Lord Charnwood: op. cit., p. 147. 
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then to forget the friends he left behind who were less 
fortunate than he in overcoming their obstacles. His _ 
own sense of inferiority gave him the impulse to aid the 
weak and the insight to meet their needs. He was a 
defender of the abused, a protector of justice. | 

Lincoln believed that all men are created equal; ‘a> 
conviction that is apt to be found in one who is not 
born into the advantages of wealth and social position. / 
As he had once been a poor laborer himself, he sympa- | 
thized with the working classes who suffered under | 
unjust equalities. In a reply to Douglas, he said: “So 
while we do not propose any war upon capital, we do 
wish to allow the humblest man an equal chance to get 
rich with everybody else. When one starts poor, as 
most do in the race of life, free society is such that he 
knows he can better his condition; he knows there is no 
fixed condition of labor for his whole life. I am not 
ashamed to confess that twenty-five years ago I was a 
hired laborer, mauling rails, at work on a flatboat— 
just what might happen to any poor man’s son. I want 
every man to have the chance—and I believe a black 
man is entitled to it—in which he can better his condi- 
tion; when he may look forward and hope to be a hired 
laborer this year, and the next work for himself, and 
finally hire men to work for him. That is the true 
system.” 14 

Lincoln hated the institution of slavery because it 
violated his ideal of equal opportunity for all men. 
Douglas did not care whether slavery was voted up or 
down. No such neutrality was possible for Lincoln, 
who was aroused by the injustice of slavery to hit it 
hard when the chance came to him. The question of 

4 W. Barton: op. cit., II, p. 370. 
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slavery was not a mere political issue with him; it was 
a moral issue that appealed to his sympathy and his 
sense of fairness. Slavery was not only bad policy; 
it was wrong because it was unjust. The repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise in 1854 led Lincoln to reénter 
the political arena as a moral crusader. The horror of 
slavery made him miserable, he said, and he meant to do 
all in his power to give the negro a fair chance for the 
attainment of happiness. His own humble start in life 
gave him a sympathy for the downtroddden. He felt 
morally compelled to oppose slavery and he defended 
his ideal of justice with such an intense righteous in- 
dignation that nothing could influence him to swerve 
from the task he felt God had given him to accomplish. 

Although Lincoln never joined a church, he was a 
deeply religious man. His religion was a vast source 
of strength to him in his troubles; and, as we have seen, 
his life-was replete with difficulties and sorrows. He 
was intimately acquainted with the Bible. He wrote to 
a friend: “I am profitably engaged in reading the 
Bible. Take all of this book upon reason that you can 
and the balance upon faith and you will live and die a 
better man.” 15 Lincoln was blessed with a sublime 
faith in a Providence that was closely related to his 
own life. In his funeral address on Lincoln, Gurley 
spoke of the President’s faith in God: “It made him 
firm and strong; it emboldened him in the pathway of 
duty, however rugged and perilous it might be; it made 
him valiant for the right, for the cause of God and 
humanity, and it held him in steady patience to a policy 
of administration he thought both God and humanity 


* Lord Charnwood: op. cit., p. 440. 
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required him to adopt.” 1¢ His self-distrust turned into }_ 
self-confidence under the guiding hand of his Divine | 
Helper. f 


An Anatysis oF His Power 


Wherein lay the power of this man of many limita- 
tions? In the first place, Lincoln was gifted with the 
discernment that belongs to a lover of the truth. He 
understood the value of character; he recognized the 
triviality of social finery ; he perceived that honesty and 
magnanimity are qualities of leadership; he discerned 
the right and he believed in being loyal to his conviction. 

In the second place, he identified himself with great \. 
causes, the Union and Freedom. His loyalties were | 
noble ones. He ranked himself along with the signers . 
of the Declaration of Independence as the defender of | 
liberty. He was the Protector of the Constitution. He/ 
was the Emancipator of an enslaved people. His name | 
lives on in the causes he advocated. Furthermore, he| 
gained strength by his alliance with what he believed | 
was the right. 

Lincoln once remarked, “I am nothing, but truth is | 
everything.” He was not sure of himself except where 
he was on the side of justice. As a ‘lawyer, he was help- 
less if he did not believe in the cause of his client. With 
the right on his side, he always was confident of success, 
for “the will of God prevails.” During his farewell 
speech at Springfield, he said: “I now leave, not know- 
ing when or whether ever I may return, with a task 
before me greater than that which rested upon Wash- 
ington. Without the assistance of that Divine Being 
who ever attended him, I cannot succeed. With that 

7°W. Barton: op. cit., II, p. 362. 
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assistance, I cannot fail.” 17 Lincoln regarded himself 
as God’s instrument, commissioned to abolish slavery 
from this land. He looked upon the war as a divine 
punishment for the iniquity of slavery. Early in the 
war he made a covenant with God, that if a victory was 
won by the North, he would issue the Proclamation of 
Emancipation. The cabinet, aware of his promise to 
God, knew better than to oppose him in that hour. He 
made a solemn oath, registered in Heaven, to finish the 
work to which God had assigned him. Trusting in 
God’s will and His support, Lincoln drew the strength 
to discharge his responsibilities with unflinching devo- 
tion to his duty. His whole career had molded him for 
endurance rather than enjoyment. Under grief and 
responsibility his spiritual nature expanded, as he was 
led to rely more on God than ever. For a man as ten- 
der-hearted as was he, the war was a terrific strain, 
and he was forced to bear the sorrow in the loneliness 
of his own heart. Religious faith was a great comfort 
to him. It was only his trust in God that made it pos- 
sible for him to endure the fret of care and the strain 
of grief with the fortitude that found expression in the 
Second Inaugural: “With malice towards none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right, let us finish the work we are in, to 
bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow and his or- 
phans, to do all which may achieve and cherish a just 
and a lasting peace among ourselves and with all 
nations.” He was indeed a prophet of God. a 
Unshaken in his belief in a divine Providence, Lincoln / 
had the courage to stand by his convictions even when 
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he had to fight alone. The self-reliance which a life of | 
hardship had given him served him well in his trials. | 
He was a pillar, alone in the tempest, to which the © 
people clung for consolation and strength during the 
sorrowful years of the war. He lives on as a symbol 
of an enduring Nation. 

A third element in Lincoln’s greatness was his self- 
mastery. ‘The achievement of that mastery cost him 
long effort through his years of disappointment and 
discouragement. From the beginning he studied his 
limitations. At the River and Harbor Convention in 
Chicago in 1847, he had a chance to measure himself 
with the big men of his day, “‘with whom he never lost 
an opportunity to compare himself, check up on his 
limitations, appraise his values.” 1® When public office 
came to him, he was aware of his inexperience. In a 
speech to Congress, he said, “Nor do I forget that 
some of you are my seniors, nor that many of you have 
more experience than I in the conduct of affairs.” 1° 
He welcomed advice from others but he was unawed by 
it. He learned to accept criticism and malignment 
without resentment. ‘The satirical turn of his youth 
was kept under complete control. He was so wary of 
personal rancor that he overcompensated to an unre- 
served magnanimity. In this achievement he was like © 
Booker T. Washington who said: “I resolved that I 
would permit no man to narrow and degrade my soul | 
by making me hate him.” Lincoln cultivated self-con- 
trol and patience, two qualities that contributed much 
to the success of his leadership. / 

Having achieved mastery of himself, Lincoln was_/ 


%8T, Tarbell: op. cit., p. 273. 
2” W. Barton: op. cit., II, p. 147. 
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ready to become a master of men. He was a natural 
leader. Subordinate positions held no charm for hiny. 
The drudgery of law-office routine, when he was junior 
partner to Stuart, kept him in a condition of discon- 
tent. He was not satisfied with anything short of th 

front rank. His ambition for leadership ran up against 
strong opposition when he became President. Lincol 

had been nominated over Seward because Seward by his 
greater prominence had awakened certain antagonisms 
which Lincoln by his obscurity had avoided. Lincoln’s 
obscurity was his recommendation. Even in his a | 


pew 


party, his election was regarded as a political accident. 
Wendell Phillips voiced a widespread opinion when he 
asked; ‘Who is this huckster in politics? Who is this 
county court advocate?” 2° Many people could not un- 
derstand why the great statesmen of the Republican 
party had been passed by in favor of the rail-splitter. 
His only previous achievement had been a debate on 
slavery. Charles Francis Adams remarked in 1873: 
“No experiment so rash has ever been made as that of 
elevating to the head of affairs a man of so little pre- 
vious preparation for his task as Mr. Lincoln.” 71: Men 
thought that a greater statesman than Lincoln was 
needed. His fellow Republicans were dubious of his 
capacity. Lincoln was aroused to prove himself worthy 
of his office. Criticism was rampant in regard to his 
inability and his lack of dignity. The reading of Arte- 
mus Ward to his cabinet seemed inconsistent with the 
majesty of his office. Unrefined stories and uncultured 
manners called forth disrespectful ridicule. No presi- 


* J.T. Morse: Abraham Lincoln, I, p. 173. 1893. 
™ Quoted by W. Barton: op. cit., II, p. 18. 
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dent has ever been in so difficult a position, in a situa- 
tion so likely to induce a sense of inferiority. 

Lincoln met the test squarely and his capacity for] 
compensation helped him to handle the situation. Real- 
izing his own inexperience, he gathered about him a 
cabinet of strong men, whose ability he relied upon to 
supplement his own weakness. “He recognized the 
ability of these men, and earnestly desired to compen- 
sate for his own limitations by the utilization of their 
strong qualities.” 22 He entrusted to their shoulders 
the burden of compensating for his inferiorities. The 
scheme was a wise one, but it created a most difficult 
problem for the President. With so many capable men 
in positions of power, how was he to maintain his leader- 
ship? The task was a supreme challenge to his re- 
sources. He saw that he could not dominate them by 
the force of his wisdom or by the support of his official 
dignity. Lincoln knew that he could rule them with the 
scepter of kindness. Through his magnanimity he won 
the respect and loyalty of men who were loath to 
acknowledge his leadership. 

Let us see how he succeeded in dominating his cabinet. 
Seward was the acknowledged leader of the Republican 
party and his failure to secure the presidency was a 
grave disappointment to him. Knowing Lincoln’s in- 
experience, he set out at once to become the real head 
of the administration by submitting, “Thoughts for the 
President’s Consideration,” in which he stated the policy 
that should be pursued by the administration. Lincoln 
responded to this insolence by a calm but firm assertion 
of his authority. He knew better, from a study of him- 
self, than to expect great strength in any man without 

*1W. Barton: op. cit., II, p. 22. 
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counterbalancing weakness. He overlooked the insult 
because he felt Seward had the ability that the secre- 
taryship needed. Seward had met his master and he 
recognized in Lincoln qualities of leadership he had not 
suspected. The President did not hold a grudge. He 
once presented a man to Seward, saying: “Seward, 
here is a gentleman who had the good sense to prefer 
you to me for president. He wants to go abroad, and 
I want you to find a place for him.” 78 

Seward was not the only cabinet member who tried 
to usurp the direction of the administration. There 
were other challengers. Chase believed himself superior 
to both Lincoln and Seward and he worked continually 
to discredit the President, in order to correct the mis- 
take of 1860 by being elected himself in 1864 to occupy 
the White House. Lincoln knew of these underhanded 
thrusts at his authority. What was his reaction? To 
reward Chase, after the death of Taney, with the ap- 
pointment of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Stanton was another problem. In spite of the humili- 
ation Lincoln had suffered at his hands in Cincinnati, 
and in spite of the slander still directed at him from that 
same source, he gave Stanton a portfolio in the cabinet. 
The appointee spoke of the President as a low, cun- 
ning clown, labeling him the original gorilla. “Du 
Chaillu,” he declared, “was a fool to wander all the way 
to Africa in search of what he could so easily have found 
at Springfield, Illinois.” Some one reported Stanton’s 
incivility to Lincoln, particularly his remark, “The 
President is a fool.” “Stanton is usually right,” was 
the President’s response. “I’ll slip over and see him.” 
This insolent cabinet member lived to revere the great- 

* Ibid, I, p. 424. 
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ness of Lincoln, for it was he who spoke those memo- 
rable words at the deathbed of the martyred President, 
“There lies the greatest ruler of men the world has ever 
seen. . . . Now, he belongs to the ages.” 2 The win- 
ning way of Lincoln is revealed in Stanton’s description 
of the last cabinet meeting when the President “mani- 
fested in a marked degree the kindness and humanity of 
his disposition and the tender, forgiving spirit that so 
eminently distinguished him.” 75 

In 1862, repudiated at the polls, deserted by Con- 
gress, betrayed by members of his cabinet, advised by a 
caucus to form a new cabinet, lonely in his despair, Lin- 
coln still held his own: “He said with a good deal of 
emphasis that he was master.” ?* By kindness, patience, 
and magnanimity he built up the leadership which he 
had determined to achieve. Through such simple tac- 
tics, yet how impossible to most of us, he succeeded, this 
inexperienced Illinois huckster, in dominating the great 
men of his day. 


A Many-Sipep PErsonatitry 


Lincoln’s personality was many-sided, full of appar- 
ent inconsistencies and opposing traits. One is led to 
suspect that these contrasting poles of his nature alter- 
nated in true compensating fashion. He was coarse and 
obtuse to some of the niceties of convention, yet ex- 
traordinarily sensitive to life’s finer obligations. This 
was the man who, “preserving his homely speech and 
rustic manner even in the most conspicuous position of 

% Ibid., II, p. 348. 
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that period, drew upon himself the scoffs of polite so- 
ciety, and then thrilled the soul of mankind with utter- 
ances of wonderful beauty and grandeur.” 77 Pliable 
in deliberation, he was inflexible after he had reached 
a decision. He was the ideal leader; a man of the 
people, yet towering above the masses in his spiritual 
majesty. He was both humble and _ self-assertive. 
Though aware of his limitations, he was conscious of 
his power. His self-assertion was inordinate, to the 
point of arrogance. Self-distrust gave way to self- 
assurance in the crises. Impressed by his deferential 
manner, Seward and Chase were amazed when he re- 
fused to defer to them. At times he was confessing his 
inexperience ; at other times he was declaring, “I know 
more about it than any of them.” Hay writes: “It is 
absurd to call him a modest man. . . . It was his intel- 
lectual arrogance and unconscious assumption of supe- 
riority that men like Chase and Sumner never could) 
forgive.” 78 Just as he alternated between melancholy 
and mirth, so he oscillated from one extreme to the 
other in the various aspects of his nature. His self- 
assertion was powerful, but more driving than ever 
when his sense of inferiority was intensified by the 
weight of his own deficiencies ; his compensation evolved 
characteristically into overcompensation. 

In displaying to a marked degree that it is possible 
by patient, resolute, persistent self-culture, to rise 
measurably above constitutional and hereditary limita- 
tions, his life is an inspiration to humanity. He was 
not great as one free from faults, but as one who faced 
his shortcomings, admitted his deficiencies, and then, in 


7™Carl Schurz: Abraham Lincoln. 1892, 
* Quoted by W. Barton: op. cit., II, p. 45. 
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compensation, overcame all his handicaps to lead a peo- 
ple out of darkness into the light. The best that lies 
in democracy is symbolized in the simplicity and 
nobility of Abraham Lincoln. 


FINIS 
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